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From  the  Editor 


In  this  issue,  Lieutenant  General  Mike  Steele  completes  his  two-part  report 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Army  Training  and  Leader  Development  Panel.  The 
first  part  appeared  in  the  July- August  2001  issue  of  Military  Review .  In  this 
article,  Lieutenant  General  Steele  discusses  the  panel’s  recommendations. 

Congressman  Ike  Skelton  argues  that  the  past  holds  lessons  for  contemporary 
soldiers  in  asymmetric  warfare.  In  recalling  the  Indian  campaigns  of  yesteryear, 
he  advises,  “we  must  not  fall  into  the  same  trap  of  underestimating  a  potential 
adversary  because  of  his  different  culture  or  seemingly  inferior  capability.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  repeat  errors  of  the  past  with  potentially  devastating  future 
consequences.” 

Leadership  and  training  remain  vital  issues  to  the  Army.  Gillespie,  the  200 1 
MacArthur  Award  winner,  proposes  that  the  Army’s  leadership  doctrine  should  be 
nested  horizontally  and  vertically  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  body  of 
doctrine  than  is  currently  available.  Hertling  and  Boisselle  review  the  National 
Training  Center’s  20  years  of  excellent  service  and  preview  its  21st-century 
innovations. 

Commanders  continue  to  be  challenged  to  conduct  peace  operations  ever 
more  effectively.  The  authors  in  this  section  discuss  how  commanders  might 
achieve  this.  Thomas  introduces  us  to  “policekeeping”  and  the  effect  of 
information  technology  on  peacekeeping  operations.  Anderson  proposes  that 
operational  commanders  can  enhance  their  chances  for  successful  peacekeeping  by 
developing  measures  of  effectiveness  to  determine  success.  Siegel  offers  insight 
into  intelligence  challenges  posed  by  civil-military  operations  that  might  not  exist 
in  traditional  warfighting  operations.  Bingham,  Cleary  and  Rubini  share  their 
experiences  as  part  of  a  civil  affairs  ministerial  advisory  team  in  Haiti. 

Because  peace  operations  can  erode  fundamental  warfighting  skills,  senior 
leaders  must  keep  essential  functions — core  competencies — honed  and  ready. 
Logistics  is  a  particularly  important  core  competency.  The  solution,  according  to 
Ferris  and  Keithly,  is  outsourcing — contracting  commercial  logisticians  to  perform 
noncore  logistics  functions. 

Is  technology  the  answer  to  battlefield  confusion?  Kiesling  argues  that  for 
Clausewitz,  the  real  confusion  of  battle  is  not  the  so-called  fog  of  war  created  by 
imperfect  or  incomplete  information  but  the  friction  generated  in  the  commander’s 
mind  by  uncertainty,  exhaustion  and  fear.  Kipp  and  Grau  argue  that  the  very 
technology  that  commanders  increasingly  rely  on  to  clear  the  fog  of  war  creates 
its  own  fog  and  friction. 

As  the  43d  Editor  in  Chief  of  Military  Review,  I  will  continue  the  journal’s 
tradition  of  stimulating  discussion  to  address  the  challenges  that  the  US  Armed 
Forces  face.  There  are  no  perfect  solutions — only  workable  ones.  This  journal 
plays  a  vital  part  in  developing  these  solutions. 

MRR 


Lieutenant  General  William  M.  Steele,  US  Army  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  P.  Walters  Jr.,  US  Army 

Without  close  examination  and  monitoring,  Army  culture  may  evolve 
in  a  direction  that  is  both  unwanted  and  counterproductive  to  developing 
future  leaders.  By  implementing  some  or  all  of  the  ATLDP  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Army  can  take  charge  of  its  culture  and  create  a  warfighter 
environment  for  routinely  training  soldiers  and  growing  leaders. 


“Go  Army,  Beat  Navy!” 

“My  Other  Car  is  a  Porsche” 

“If  You  Can  Read  This,  You  Are 
Following  Too  Close” 

“Airline  Pilots  on  Strike” 

“My  Kid  is  an  Honor  Roll  Student 
at  Patton  Junior  High” 

“I  Brake  for  Animals” 

YOU  SEE  THEM  EVERYDAY.  People  plas¬ 
ter  their  car  bumpers  with  stickers.  They  hang 
logo  flags  on  their  porches.  They  walk  in  picket  lines 
holding  signs.  They  confront  police  barricades 
shouting  protest  slogans.  And  they  skillfully  use  the 
15-second  sound  bite  on  "CNN.”  What  are  they 
doing?  The  answer  is  simple;  they  are  sending 
messages.  Their  messages  reflect  their  beliefs, 
hi  the  Anny.  our  actions  also  speak  to  our  beliefs. 


hi  fact,  they  speak  volumes.  Our  actions,  policies 
and  practices  let  our  soldiers,  civilians  and  family 
members  know  what  the  Army  values.  It  does  not 
matter  if  we  believe  in  locking  in  our  training  six 
weeks  out  if  our  practice  is  to  routinely  change  the 
training  schedule  at  the  last  minute.  Our  soldiers  will 
not  believe  us  if  we  do  not  practice  what  we  say. 
We  tell  cadets  and  officer  candidates  they  will 
lead  soldiers  when  they  join  the  Army,  and  they 
believe  us.  When  we  move  platoon  leaders  out 
of  their  leadership  positions  quickly  into  staff  jobs, 
our  practice  sends  a  different  message.  When  our 
practice  is  not  consistent  with  soldier  beliefs, 
what  message  are  we  sending? 

We  are  transforming  to  a  more  strategically  re¬ 
sponsive  force  that  is  dominant  at  every  point  on  the 
operational  spectrum.  The  Army  Vision  guiding  this 
transformation  has  three  component  parts:  Readi¬ 
ness,  Transformation  and  People.  As  we  started 
down  this  Transformation  path,  we  began  by  ad- 
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TRAINING  AND  LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 


dressing  doctrine,  organizational  structure  and  ma¬ 
teriel  with  the  Transformation  Campaign  Plan.  In 
June  2000,  the  Chief  of  Staff  United  States  Army, 
(CSA)  chartered  the  Army  Training  and  Leader 
Development  Panel  (ATLDP)  to  look  specifically 
at  training  and  leader  development  as  part  of  the 
Army's  Transformation  Campaign  Plan.  For  three 
months,  the  panel  conducted  exhaustive  research 
and  collected  data  across  the  Army.  Over  the  sub¬ 
sequent  three  months,  the  panel  assessed  Army 
training  and  leader  development  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  the  future.  The  panel's  commissioned 
officer  study  was  released  25  May  2001.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  continues  my  previous  discussion,  “Training 
and  Developing  Army  Leaders,”  in  the  July-August 
issue  of  Military  Review.  Here,  I  will  describe  the 
panel's  work  on  Army  culture  and  discuss  the 
major  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  Officer  Education  System  (OES), 
Army  training,  the  systems  approach  to  training 
(SAT)  and  the  requirement  to  link  training  and 
leader  development. 

Merriam-Webster's  ( 'ollegiale  Dictionary  defines 
culture  as  “the  set  of  shared  attitudes,  values,  goals, 
and  practices  that  characterizes  a  company  or  cor¬ 
poration.”  While  we  are  not  a  corporation,  our  or¬ 
ganization,  the  United  States  Army,  does  have  its 
own  unique  culture.  We  have  a  common  set  of  val¬ 
ues  and  goals  described  as  missions,  and  we  have 
practices  that  we  accept  as  routine.  Soldiers  under¬ 
stand  that  life  within  the  Army  culture  is  not  a  uto¬ 
pian  existence.  They  recognize  that  a  commitment 
to  duty,  honor  and  country-  requires  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  that  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  operational  pace 
of  the  unit.  The  pace  increases  in  times  of  crisis  and 
should  decrease  during  routine  peacetime  opera¬ 
tions.  There  exists  an  acceptable  level  of  sacrifice 
that  soldiers  and  their  families  accept  as  part  of  our 
professional  culture.  We  will  call  that  level  the  “ac¬ 
ceptable  band  of  tolerance.”  The  ATLDP  discov¬ 
ered  several  beliefs  with  contradictory  practices. 
The  more  important  ones  follow. 

OurPradk^Cc^ 

Our  beliefs  make  Army  culture  unique,  but  they 
compete  with  negative  practices.  Officers  surveyed 
by  the  ATLDP  voiced  a  common  theme — an  ex¬ 
cessive  operational  pace  pervades  nearly  all  aspects 
of  their  personal  and  professional  lives.  Their  com¬ 
mitment  and  service  ethic  conflict  with  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  their  families.  Officers  perceive  that  the 
Army  is  not  as  committed  to  them  and  their  fami- 


Officers  surveyed  by  the 
ATLDP  voiced  a  common  theme — 
an  excessive  operational  pace 
pervades  nearly  all  aspects  of  their 
personal  and  professional  lives. 
Their  commitment  and  service  ethic 
conflict  with  their  commitment  to 
their  families.  Officers  perceive  that 
the  Army  is  not  as  committed  to 
them  and  their  families  as  the  Army 
expects  them  to  be  committed 
in  return. 


lies  as  the  Army  expects  them  to  be  committed  in 
return.  Trust,  an  essential  component  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  military  organization,  suffers  from  lack  of  se¬ 
nior  to  subordinate  contacts  and  from  perceptions 
of  inequity  in  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER) 
system.  The  warrior  ethos  for  lieutenants  diminishes 
when  confronted  by  an  often  too-brief  experience 
as  a  platoon  leader  or  other  small-unit  leader  to  fill 
staff  positions  left  vacant  by  our  shortage  of  cap¬ 
tains.  There  is  a  frequent  inability  to  conduct  train¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  Army's  training  doctrine 
due  to  resource  constraints  and  the  undisciplined 
application  of  our  training  doctrine.  Junior  officers 
find  themselves  performing  jobs  for  which  they  are 
not  prepared.  In  turn,  senior  leaders  oversupervise 
and  micromanage.  Finally,  the  overall  personnel 
management  system  appears  to  focus  not  on  leader 
development  in  organizational  assignments  but 
rather  on  placing  “faces  in  spaces.” 


Relief:  Doctrine  is  sound. 

Practice:  We  do  not  follow  the  doctrine. 


The  officer  study  found  that  we  no  longer  follow 
or  cannot  follow  our  training  management  doctrine. 
We  do  too  many  nonmission  tasks;  make  last- 
minute  changes  and  direct  too  many  top-down 
prescriptive  training  events.  The  study  noted  that 
commanders  do  not  enforce  the  contractual  aspects 
of  locking  in  short  and  near-term  training  events. 
When  this  happens,  predictability  for  units,  soldiers 
and  families  is  the  victim.  Scheduled  training  is 
overcome  by  last-minute  nonmission  events.  When 
units  attempt  to  conduct  too  many  events  in  a  given 
period,  training  suffers  and  units  seldom  retrain  to 
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To  prepare  for  asymmetric 
threats,  and  noncontiguous  and 
nonlinear  battlefields  in  our  present 
operating  environment,  all  Army 
leaders  must  be  warfighters.  Officers 
must  be  competent  in  conducting 
small-unit  operations  and  bonded 
to  the  Army  before,  and  as  a  higher 
priority  than,  their  branch. 


standard  on  assessed  deficiencies  because  they 
are  racing  to  the  next  event. 

Quarterly  training  briefings  (QTBs)  no  longer 
follow  their  intended  format.  Rather  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  senior  and  subordinate  commanders  to 
schedule  and  resource  future  training,  maintain  pri¬ 
orities,  achieve  unity  of  effort  and  synchronize  ac¬ 
tions,  today's  QTBs  have  morphed  into  all-encom¬ 
passing  unit  status  reports.  This  emphasis  on  process 
(researching  data,  providing  input  and  preparing 
briefing  slides)  consumes  an  inordinate  amount  of 
staff  and  commander  time  and  detracts  from  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose  of  QTBs. 

The  panel  recommended  several  policy  changes 
for  Army  Regulation  350-1,  Army  Training,  and  the 
CSA's  training  guidance  to  increase  predictability 
and  reduce  operational  pace.  It  also  recommended 
that  the  Army  and  units  discipline  the  training  man¬ 
agement  process  by  locking  in  training  schedules  as 
described  in  doctrine  to  increase  predictability, 
eliminate  nonmission-related  compliance  training, 
protect  weekends  from  routine  Active  Component 
garrison  training  and  staff  activities,  and  commit  to 
quality  family  time  by  scheduling  four-day  week¬ 
ends  in  conjunction  with  national  holidays.  Finally, 
the  panel  recommended  a  Department  of  the  Army 
(DA)  policy  that  vests  in  one  staff  agency  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  taskers  to  subordinate  commands. 


Beief:  Commanders  build  cohesive  teams 

Practice:  OER  stifles  unit  teambuilding  and 
inhibits  trust 


The  OER  is  a  source  of  mistrust  and  anxiety.  It 
has  two  fundamental  purposes:  to  provide  for  leader 
development  and  to  manage  personnel.  The  OER 
does  not  yet  meet  officer  expectations  as  a  leader 
development  tool.  The  leader  development  aspects 
of  the  OER  are  seldom  used,  and  senior  raters  sel¬ 


dom  counsel  subordinates.  The  current  OER  does 
provide  selection  boards  what  they  need  to  sort 
through  a  high-quality  officer  population  and  select 
those  with  the  greatest  potential.  Despite  recent  high 
promotion  rates — 98  percent  to  captain  and  92  per¬ 
cent  to  major — and  three  years'  experience  w  ith  the 
current  OER.  there  remains  considerable  anxiety 
over  the  evaluation  system. 

Who  wants  to  be  labeled  a  "center  of  mass” 
(COM)  officer?  The  OER's  forced  distribution  for¬ 
mula  requires  at  least  5 1  percent  of  the  officer  corps 
to  be  COM.  Field  feedback  indicates  officers  are 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  a  COM  rating  on 
career  progression.  Officers  believe  the  forced  dis¬ 
tribution  system  causes  senior  raters  to  pool  offi¬ 
cers  and  rate  by  position.  They  consider  the  term 
"center  of  mass”  as  negative  and  believe  a  COM 
OER  in  a  branch-qualifying  position  is  career¬ 
ending.  A  comment  from  the  General  Officer 
Army  Training  and  Leader  Development  Con¬ 
ference  at  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  on  the  term  "center 
of  mass'5:  "Center  of  mass  is  an  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  aiming  point  for  a  weapon's  sight 
picture,  but  not  to  describe  the  abilities  and  po¬ 
tential  of  our  leaders.” 


Beief:  Leader  development  is  essential. 

Practice:  Platoon  leader  longevity  is 
determined  by  time  vice  the  quality  of  the 
developmental  experience. 


How'  can  a  brigade  commander  build  a  cohesive 
team  of  leaders  if  he  or  she  has  to  senior  rate  more 
than  half  of  the  unit's  captains  as  COM?  Many  of¬ 
ficers  do  not  believe  that  the  senior  rating  accurately 
reflects  actual  job  performance  or  future  potential. 
They  see  the  top  block  as  being  reserved  for  pur¬ 
poses  outside  the  stated  OER  construct.  Perceived 
manipulations  of  the  system  include  reserving  above 
centers  of  mass  (ACOMs)  for  company  command¬ 
ers  at  the  expense  of  staff  officers,  automatic  COMs 
on  initial  OERs  so  that  subsequent  reports  show 
improvement  and  ACOMs  on  OERs  issued  just 
before  selection  boards  meet.  In  short,  in  its  current 
fonn  and  application,  the  OER  counters  team-build¬ 
ing;  promotes  competition  among  unit  officers;  and 
inhibits  bonding,  trust,  cohesion  and  loyalty  at  the 
battalion  and  brigade  levels. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  Army  review 
the  OER  this  year  to  examine  its  leader  development 
aspects,  tire  terms  ACOM  and  COM,  counseling 
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and  forced  distribution  requirements.  To  get  a  bal¬ 
anced  look  at  the  system,  it  is  important  to  involve 
the  field  in  the  OER  review.  Brigade  and  battalion 
commanders  need  an  effective  evaluation/assess¬ 
ment  tool  that  reinforces  trust,  cohesion,  team-build¬ 
ing  and  loyalty  at  unit  level;  the  current  OER  fails 
this  test. 

Junior  officers'  initial  experiences  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  ensuring  adequate  time  in  jobs  with  asso¬ 
ciated  criteria-based,  quality  job  experiences.  To 
mitigate  the  tendency  to  use  lieutenants  to  fill  of¬ 
ficer  personnel  gaps  around  post,  general  officer 
approval  should  be  required  to  assign  lieutenants 
above  brigade.  When  lieutenants  are  moved  out  of 
branch  jobs,  we  must  provide  the  appropriate  train¬ 
ing  required  for  their  success. 


Beief:  OES  will  prepare  officers  for  the  future. 
Practice:  OES  is  focused  on  the  last  war. 


Officer  Education  System 

Many  of  the  institutional  tools  that  served  the 
Army  well  during  the  Cold  War  are  no  longer  ad¬ 
equate.  Largely  untouched  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  progressively  underresourced 
during  Army  downsizing,  the  OES  is  out  of  synch 
with  Army  needs  today  and  the  needs  of  the  Ob¬ 
jective  Force  tomorrow.  We  must  adapt  OES  cur¬ 
ricula  to  prepare  for  a  new  operating  environment 
characterized  by  regional  threats,  full  spectrum  op¬ 
erations  and  information-age  technology.  To  prepare 
for  asymmetric  threats,  and  noncontiguous  and  mear 


A  4th  Infantry  Division  soldier 
returns  to  his  family  from  a 
Persian  Gulf  deployment. 
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Soldiers  understand  that  life  in  the  Army  is  not  a  utopian  existence. 

They  recognize  that  a  commitment  to  duty,  honor  and  country  requires 
personal  sacrifice.  Our  soldiers  also  believe  that  the  level  of  sacrifice  will  ebb 
and  flow  with  the  operational  pace,  increasing  in  times  of  crisis  and  decreasing 
afterwards.  The  panel  called  the  level  of  sacrifice  that  soldiers  and  their 
families  can  endure  indefinitely  the  “acceptable  band  of  tolerance.” 
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The  panel  found  that  the  SAT 
process  is  fundamentally  sound  but 
not  executed  well.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
training  development  resources, 
the  Army  does  not  have  up-to-date 
training  and  educational  products, 
the  foundation  for  standards-based 
training  and  leader  development. 
How  can  soldiers  train  to  standard 
if  the  Army  standard  is  outdated  or 
has  not  been  defined? 


nonlinear  battlefields  in  our  present  operating  envi¬ 
ronment,  all  Army  leaders  must  be  warfighters.  Of¬ 
ficers  must  be  competent  in  conducting  small-unit 
operations  and  bonded  to  the  Army  before,  and  as 
a  higher  priority  than,  their  branch.  They  must  be 
cohesive  as  year  groups  and  as  officer  cohorts,  self- 
aware  and  adaptive,  and  committed  to  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing.  Adapting  the  OES  requires  a  new  approach  that 
focuses  each  school  on  a  central  task  and  purpose, 
links  schools  horizontally  and  vertically  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  synchronizes  the  educational  and 
operational  experiences  of  officers,  and  educates  of¬ 
ficers  to  established  common  standards. 

At  Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  the  US  Army  Infan¬ 
try7  School  has  conducted  the  first  two  of  four  pilot 
courses  of  a  common  Basic  Officer  Leader  Course 
(BOLC).  Phase  I  takes  newly  commissioned  second 
lieutenants  from  all  branches  and  trains  them  on 
what  is  expected  of  Army  commissioned  officer 
leaders  in,  what  amounts  to,  a  leadership  laboratory. 
During  the  course,  the  lieutenants  are  immersed  in 
hands-on  leadership  training  built  around  small-unit 
leadership  skills  required  by  all  officers  on  frill 
spectrum  battlefields.  In  addition  to  weapons  quali¬ 
fication,  physical  training  and  confidence-building 
exercises,  the  common  core  focuses  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  basic  leadership  skills  in  a  field  environ¬ 
ment.  Upon  completion  of  BOLC,  Phase  I,  the  of¬ 
ficers  attend  their  branch  basic  officer  course  to 
receive  the  necessary  branch-specific  technical  train¬ 
ing.  The  intent  of  this  common  BOLC  is  to  produce 
officers,  regardless  of  commissioning  source  or 
branch,  who  are  self-aware,  adaptable  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  leading  our  soldiers  in  full 
spectrum  operations.  During  BOLC,  Phase  I,  offic¬ 
ers  establish  bonds  to  their  year  group  cohort  that 


transcends  branch  parochial  biases.  Although  this 
BOLC  is  just  one  step  toward  transforming  OES  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  operational  environ¬ 
ment.  initial  feedback  indicates  that  the  Army  is  on 
the  right  track. 

A  new  Captains  Career  Course  (CCC)  should 
provide  combined  arms  training  to  all  captains.  This 
course  will  focus  on  establishing  a  common  Anny 
standard  for  fighting,  leading  and  training  combined 
arms  units.  The  CCC  instructors  will  teach  com¬ 
pany  combined  arms  skills,  reinforce  officership 
and  prepare  officers  to  be  battalion  and  brigade 
combined  arms  battle  captains.  The  end  product 
of  the  new  CCC  will  be  captains  ready  to  be  com¬ 
bined  arms  company  commanders  or  battle  cap¬ 
tains  who  can  plan,  prepare,  execute  and  assess 
operations  and  training  at  the  company,  battalion 
and  brigade  levels. 


All  majors  need  a  resident  intermediate-level  edu¬ 
cation  (ILE)  based  on  the  Officer  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  System  (OPMS)  XXI.  We  should  elimi¬ 
nate  selection  to  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
Officer  Course  (CGSOC)  as  a  discriminator.  The 
panel  recommended  eliminating  tire  CGSOC  selec¬ 
tion  board  starting  with  Academic  Year  2003-2004. 
The  Army  is  planning  and  preparing  to  execute  an 
ILE  program  to  replace  the  current  CGSOC.  The 
goal  is  simple — provide  all  majors  with  a  quality 
resident  ILE  based  on  OPMS  XXI.  This  ILE  will 
give  all  majors  a  common  core  of  Army  operational 
instruction  of  approximately  three  months.  Career 
field,  branch  or  functional  area  education  will  fol¬ 
low'  common  core  instruction  and  be  tailored  to  pre¬ 
pare  officers  for  future  service  in  the  Army.  Lengths 
and  locations  will  vary  depending  on  the  educational 
requirements  of  their  career  fields  and/or  functional 
area  designations.  This  ILE  program  will  end  our 
current  practice  of  using  educational  opportunities 
as  a  discriminator  for  branch  qualification,  promo¬ 
tion  and  command  selection.  The  product  the  Army 
receives  with  ILE  is  a  cohort  of  majors  with  a  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  division,  corps  and  joint  opera¬ 
tions  who  better  understand  their  career  fields.  ILE 
graduates  will  have  the  technical,  tactical  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills  required  to  be  successful  in  their  ca¬ 
reer  fields,  branches  and/or  functional  areas. 
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Adapting  the  OES  requires  a  new  approach  that  focuses  each  school 
on  a  central  task  and  purpose,  links  schools  horizontally  and  vertically  in  the 
educational  process,  synchronizes  the  educational  and  operational  experiences 
of  officers,  and  educates  officers  to  established  common  standards. 


Beief:  Bottom-up  approach  is  best 
Practice:  Training  is  driven  from  the  top. 


Z _ 

Training 

During  the  Armywide  study,  the  field  reported 
that  although  we  are  training  hard,  we  are  not  train¬ 
ing  to  doctrinal  standard  for  a  myriad  of  reasons. 
Nonmission  taskings,  an  excessive  operational  pace 
and  a  shortage  of  training  resources  make  it  harder 
to  execute  home  station  training  in  accordance  with 
Army  training  doctrine.  Beyond  the  day-to-day  con¬ 
sequences  of  missed  training  opportunities,  there  is 
a  long-term  impact  on  leader  development  when 
junior  officers  become  our  future  battalion  and  bri¬ 


gade  commanders.  Many  will  not  know  or  under¬ 
stand  what  right  looks  like  and  may  not  fully  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  of  planning,  preparing,  ex¬ 
ecuting  and  assessing  training  and  retraining  to 
standard.  The  principles  and  processes  of  current 
training  doctrine  are  sound,  but  the  Army  must  adapt 
them  to  the  operational  enviromnent  for  table  of 
organization  and  equipment  (TOE)  and  table  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  allowances  units.  A  rewrite  of  Field 
Manual  (FM)  7-0  (25-100),  Training  the  Force ,  and 
FM  7-10  (25-101),  Battle  Focused  Training ,  is 
needed.  Training  aids,  devices,  simulators  and  simu¬ 
lations  (TADSS)  are  outdated  and  do  not  adequately 
model  Army  system  behaviors  and  characteristics. 
Many  units  reported  having  weapons  and  command 
and  control  systems  with  no  associated  TADSS. 
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[The  OER]  has  two  funda¬ 
mental  purposes:  to  provide  for 
leader  development  and  to  manage 
personnel.  The  OER  does  not  yet 
meet  officer  expectations  as  a  leader 
development  tool.  The  leader  devel¬ 
opment  aspects  of  the  OER  are 
seldom  used,  and  senior  raters 
seldom  counsel  subordinates. 


A  bright  spot  in  training  is  the  operational  and 
leader  development  experience  the  combat  training 
centers  (CTCs)  provide  to  soldiers,  leaders  and 
units.  The  panel  found  that  the  Army  must  sustain 
the  CTCs  through  robust  recapitalization  and  mod¬ 
ernization.  In  the  late  1990s,  we  deferred  CTC  re¬ 
capitalization  and  modernization  requirements.  CTC 
recapitalization  sustains  near-term  readiness  require¬ 
ments  for  worn-out  instrumentation,  aging  oppos¬ 
ing  force  (OPFOR)  vehicles,  lack  of  aviation  tacti¬ 
cal  engagement  systems  and  interim  fixes  at  CTCs 
until  objective  systems  are  fielded.  CTC  modern¬ 
ization  provides  for  future  requirements  for  TADSS, 
OPFOR  and  objective  instrumentation — moving 
CTCs  to  commonality,  digitization  and  an  opera¬ 
tional  environment  that  enables  Army  Transforma¬ 
tion.  In  2000,  the  Anny  forecast  funding  for  only  6 
percent  of  the  CTC  recapitalization  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  requirement.  Today,  we  are  forecasting  fund¬ 
ing  through  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2007  at  70  percent  of 
the  CTC  recapitalization  and  modernization  require¬ 
ment — more  than  $780  million.  The  intent  is  to  sus¬ 
tain  these  training  centers  as  the  crown  jewels  of  the 
Army  training  program. 

With  the  Anny  keeping  the  bar  high  at  the  CTCs, 
home  station  resourcing  must  improve  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  coveted  CTC  training  and  leader 
development  experience.  One  example  would  be  a 
portable  CTC-like  instrumentation  package  that 
commanders  could  use  to  train  soldiers  at  home  sta¬ 
tion.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction  with  Portable 
Range  Instrumentation  Systems  to  aid  with  training 
assessments  and  fixed  tactical  Internets  to  provide 
communications  support  that  will  drive  the  Anny 
Battle  Command  System  and  its  associated  compo¬ 
nents.  These  automated  systems  will  assist  com¬ 
manders  conducting  combined  anns  training  locally 
by  reducing  support  requirements. 


Beief:  Train  to  standard. 
Practice:  Standards  do  not  exist 


i 

Systems  Approach  toTraining 

The  panel  found  that  the  SAT  process  is  fun¬ 
damentally  sound  but  not  executed  well.  Due  to  a 
lack  of  training  development  resources,  the  Anny 
does  not  have  up-to-date  training  and  educational 
products,  the  foundation  for  standards-based  train¬ 
ing  and  leader  development.  How  can  soldiers  train 
to  standard  if  the  Army  standard  is  outdated  or  has 
not  been  defined? 

Standards  are  the  basis  for  developing  training, 
assessing  performance  and  providing  feedback. 
Without  common  standards,  soldier,  leader  and  unit 
readiness — and  battlefield  success — are  in  doubt. 
These  common  standards  must  be  documented,  ac¬ 
cessible  and  digital.  We  need  to  reinforce  the  im¬ 
portance  of  standards-based  training  and  enforce  the 
SAT  process,  hi  the  US  Army  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command  (TRADOC),  we  should  redesign  the 
SAT  development  and  support  structure  to  leverage 
the  subject  matter  expertise  in  the  CTCs  for  train¬ 
ing  and  doctrine  development.  The  intent  is  not  to 
put  additional  requirements  on  the  observer/control¬ 
lers  and  operations  groups  but  to  reallocate  some 
training  developers  and  doctrine  writers  and  place 
them  under  operational  control  of  the  CTC  opera¬ 
tions  group  to  capture  training  lessons  learned  and 
produce  timely  training  products.  Additionally,  we 
need  to  invest  in  and  exploit  network  technology  to 
develop  a  more  streamlined  and  effective  SAT  pro¬ 
cess  where  training  and  doctrine  publications  are 
web-based  and  updated.  Up-to-date  training  and 
educational  products  are  the  foundation  for  stan¬ 
dards-based  training  and  leader  development.  Cur¬ 
rently,  we  only  have  on  hand  10  percent  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  training  plans  (MTPs)  required  to  support  unit 

training.  Of  this  10  per¬ 
cent,  most  are  obsolete. 

Soldier  training  pub¬ 
lications  (STPs)  are 
similarly  obsolete  or 
outdated.  There  are  273 
of  these  publications 
addressing  military  oc¬ 
cupational  specialties 
at  the  -10,  -20,  -30  and 
-40  skill  levels.  Seventy 


Obsolete  or 
Nonexistent  STPs 


0-5  5-10  10-15  15+  STPs 
years  years  years  years 


■  STPs  Avail  I  STPs  On-Line 

Figure  1. 
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STPs  are  less  than  five  years  old,  155  STPs  are  five 
to  10  years  old,  40  STPs  are  10  to  15  years  old,  and 
10  STPs  are  more  than  15  years  old.  These  publi¬ 
cations  are  not  specifically  designed  to  support 
Army  of  Excellence,  Limited  Conversion  Division, 
Force  XXI  or  Initial  Brigade  Combat  Team  forces 
and  generally  do  not  reflect  digital  skill  requirements 
and  training. 

Reenergizing  SAT  will  directly  support  the  Army 
requirement  for  all  battalions  to  receive  an  external 
evaluation  (EXEVAL)  annually.  The  goal  is  to  start 
EXEVALs  in  FY  01  and  to  execute  them  for  every 
TOE  battalion  annually  thereafter.  To  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement.  TRADOC  reviewed  the  status  of  MTPs, 
the  documents  that  provide  the  battalion-specific 
training  standards.  As  of  April  2001,  there  were  361 
MTPs  identified  for  review  or  revision;  86  are  com¬ 
plete  and  the  remainder  are  under  revision. 
TRADOC’ s  priority  for  MTP  development  is  to 
immediately  revise  or  develop,  as  appropriate,  all 
divisional  battalion  and  supporting/support  unit 
MTPs  this  FY,  then  publish  MTPs  for  nondivisional 
battalions  by  FY  02.  This  is  a  challenging  plan,  but 
rejuvenating  the  SAT  process  is  clearly  worth  the 
time  and  effort. 


Reief:  Training  and  leader  development 
are  inextricably  linked. 

Practice:  They  are  under  separate  DA 
staff  proponendes. 


T raining  and  Leader  Development 

In  the  Army,  we  train  soldiers,  and  we  grow  lead¬ 
ers.  To  excel  at  these  two  fundamentally  necessary 
processes,  we  must  look  at  them  as  one.  Currently, 
tlie  Army  has  a  disjointed  approach  to  training  and 
leader  development.  The  panel's  work  provides 
compelling  evidence  that  a  main  effort  in  Army 
Transfonnation  should  be  to  link  training  and  leader 


Our  leaders  must  commit  to 
lifelong  learning  through  a  balance 
of  educational  and  operational 
experiences,  complemented  by  self¬ 
development,  to  fill  knowledge 
gaps  educational  and  operational 
experiences  do  not  provide.  .  .  The 
panel  recommends  that  the  Army 
provide  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  products  that 
are  the  foundation  for  standards- 
based  training  and  leader 
development. 


development.  Linking  these  two  imperatives  com¬ 
mits  the  Anny  to  training  soldiers  and  growing  them 
into  leaders. 

The  panel  recommended  that  the  Army  establish 
a  single  proponent  for  training  and  leader  develop¬ 
ment  to  improve  the  link  between  training  and  leader 
development,  policy  and  resourcing.  Currently,  the 
proponency  for  training  and  leader  development  is 
vested  in  separate  staff  elements  at  DA  level.  The 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  is 
responsible  for  matters  relating  to  training,  and  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  is  responsible 
for  matters  relating  to  leader  development.  The  lack 
of  a  single  proponent  for  training  and  leader  devel¬ 
opment  results  in  unsynchronized  policy  and 
resourcing  of  these  two  key  imperatives.  There  is 
no  funding  line  for  leader  development  in  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Objective  Memorandum,  and  leader  develop¬ 
ment  currently  tends  to  compete  poorly  for  fund¬ 
ing  against  training  priorities.  If  training  and  leader 
development  are  to  be  fully  linked,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  both  should  rest  with  a  single  proponent  on 
the  DA  staff. 


Obsolete  or  Nonexistent  MTPs 


AOE  MTPs:  313  required 


Limited  Conversion  Division  MTP: 


AOE  0-5  5-10  10-15 
years  years  years 


FXXI  0-5  5-10  10-15  LCD  0-5  5-10  10-15 

years  years  years  years  years  years 

■  Required  B  On  hand  I  Obsolete 


IBCT  0-5  5-10  10-15 
years  years  years 

Figure  2. 
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Trained  and  ready 
force  for  the  nation 


Army  Training  and  Leader  Development  Model 


Experience 

Operational  and  educational 


Feedback 

Leaders,  units,  army 

Standards 

Soldiers,  leaders,  and  units 


Army  Culture 

Warrior  ethos,  values,  service  ethic,  learning  organization 


Train  Soldiers  .  .  . 

Mission-focused 
Doctrinally  based 
Performance-oriented 
Train  as  you  fight 
Leader  as  primary  trainer 


Grow  Leaders 

Know  yourself 
Lifelong  learning 
Mentorship 


The  proposed  model  is  a  balanced, 
integrated,  progressive  training 
and  leader  development  model  that 
assures  full  spectrum  capability. 
The  model  shows  the  components 
of  a  combined  Army  training  and 
leader  development  program,  the 
process  and  the  products  that  link 
training  and  leader  development 
into  a  single  entity. 


We  need  a  training  and  leader  development  model 
that  clearly  communicates  the  Anny  leadership's 
intent  and  is  understandable  for  junior  leaders,  staffs 
and  outside  agencies.  The  proposed  model  is  a  bal¬ 
anced.  integrated,  progressive  training  and  leader 
development  model  that  assures  frill  spectrum  ca¬ 
pability.  The  model  shows  the  components  of  a 
combined  Army  training  and  leader  development 
program,  the  process  and  the  products  that  link  train¬ 
ing  and  leader  development  into  a  single  entity.  The 
components  of  the  model  are  linked  and  intrarelated. 
Army  culture,  our  beliefs  and  practices,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  block  on  which  this  model  builds.  At  its  core 
are  values,  service  ethic,  warrior  ethos  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  lifelong  learning.  Standards  build  on  the 
culture  foundation  and  illustrate  the  importance  of 
setting  a  bar  that  our  soldiers,  leaders  and  units  must 
achieve.  Standards  provide  the  mechanism  for  the 


next  portion  of  the  model,  feedback.  It  is  required 
for  commanders  to  assess  training  and  retrain  and 
develop  to  standard.  Feedback  is  required  for  our 
leaders,  units  and  the  Army  as  an  institution.  The 
top  portion  of  the  model  represents  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  operational  and  educational  experiences 
needed  to  train  soldiers  and  grow  our  own  leaders. 
The  model  requires  action  by  our  soldiers,  leaders 
and  units  to  self-develop,  educate  and  train.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  leaders  who  are  self-aware  and  adaptable.  It 
also  emphasizes  the  enduring  principles  of  both 
training  and  leader  development. 

Our  Anny  must  be  a  learning  organization.  Our 
leaders  must  commit  to  lifelong  learning  through  a 
balance  of  educational  and  operational  experiences, 
complemented  by  self-development,  to  fill  knowl¬ 
edge  gaps  educational  and  operational  experiences 
do  not  provide.  To  be  a  learning  organization  that 
supports  this  lifelong  learning,  the  panel  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Army  provide  the  training  and  edu¬ 
cational  standards  and  products  that  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  standards-based  training  and  leader 
development.  Needed  are  the  doctrine,  tools  and 
support  to  foster  lifelong  learning.  We  must  develop, 
fund  and  maintain  an  Armywide  Warrior  Devel¬ 
opment  Center  using  information  technology 
where  soldiers,  leaders  and  units  go  to  find  stan¬ 
dards,  training  and  education  publications,  doctri¬ 
nal  manuals,  assessment  and  feedback  tools  and 
access  distance  and  distributed  learning  programs 
for  self-development. 
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TRAINING  AND  LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 


We  have  to  teach  the  importance  of  lifelong 
learning  and  the  enduring  competencies  of  self- 
awareness  and  adaptability  throughout  OES  and 
strengthen  this  approach  through  organizations  and 
self-development.  In  this  context,  self-awareness  is 
the  ability  to  assess  abilities,  determine  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  an  operational  environment,  and  leam 
how  to  sustain  strengths  and  correct  weaknesses. 
Adaptability  is  the  ability  to  recognize  changes  to 
the  environment,  determine  what  is  new  and  what 
must  be  learned  to  be  effective,  and  includes  the 
learning  process  that  follows  that  determination — 
all  performed  to  standard  and  with  feedback.  The 
competencies  of  self-awareness  and  adaptability7  are 
all  about  lifelong  learning.  Their  mastery7  leads  to 
success  in  using  many  of  the  other  skills  required 
in  frill  spectrum  operations. 

With  this  article  and  its  predecessor,  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  ATLDP  and  its  conclusions  from  the 
commissioned  officer  study.  The  results  from  the 
panel's  work  confirm  that  leaders  and  soldiers  must 
be  at  the  center  of  our  Army's  Transformation  pro¬ 
cess.  For  this  to  happen,  we  must  take  charge  of  our 
Army  culture — set  our  own  path  vice  yielding  to 
external  pressures.  Additionally,  we  need  to  com¬ 
mit  to  training  and  growing  our  leaders  by  allocat¬ 
ing  the  necessary  resources  to  the  OES,  Army  train¬ 
ing  and  SAT.  This  commitment,  along  with 
inextricably  linking  training  and  leader  development 
and  arming  our  leadership  with  a  management  pro¬ 
cess  to  track  and  assess  progress,  will  better  align 
our  beliefs  and  practices. 


Nonmission  taskings,  an 
excessive  operational  pace  and  a 
shortage  of  training  resources 
make  it  harder  to  execute  home 
station  training  in  accordance  with 
Army  training  doctrine.  Beyond  the 
day-to-day  consequences  of  missed 
training  opportunities,  there  is 
a  long-term  impact  on  leader 
development  when  junior  officers 
become  our  future  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders. 


To  move  ahead  with  our  Transformation  process, 
we  must  be  willing  to  challenge  everything  from 
doctrine;  to  OERs;  to  OPMS  XXI;  to  unit  status  re¬ 
porting;  to  the  way  the  Army  designs  forces,  assigns 
operational  missions  and  allocates  resources.  We 
must  send  the  right  message  by  balancing  our  prac¬ 
tices  with  our  beliefs.  The  ATLDP  Commissioned 
Officer  Study  was  just  one  component  of  our 
Anny's  transformation.  The  panel's  findings,  con¬ 
clusions  and  84  recommendations  provided  the  CSA 
with  credible  information  to  improve  our  training 
and  leader  development  programs  and  to  balance 
our  beliefs  with  our  practices.  Acting  on  these  rec¬ 
ommendations,  along  with  the  other  ongoing 
Transformation  efforts,  will  require  extensive  work. 
The  good  news  is  that  our  Army  leaders  are  equal 
to  the  task.  MR 


Lieutenant  General  William  M.  Steele  is  the  study  direct  or  for  the  Army  Training  and  Leader 
Development  Panel.  He  is  the  Commanding  General,  US  Army  Combined  Arms  Center 
and  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His  career  includes  six  tours  (more  than  1 2  years)  in  the  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  during  which  he  addressed  training  and 
leader  development  issues.  He  lias  commanded  at  every  level fi'om  company  through  division 
and  Army  major  command.  His  command  and  staff  positions  include  commanding  general, 
US  Army  Pacific,  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii;  director  for  operations,  J3,  US  Atlantic  Com¬ 
mand,  Norfolk,  Virginia;  commanding  general,  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina;  deputy  commandant,  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth;  assistant  division  commander,  8th  Infantry  Division  ( Mechanized ),  US  Army 
Europe  and  Seventh  Army,  Germany;  assistant  commandant,  US  Army  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia;  executive  officer  to  the  commanding  general,  TRADOC,  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia;  commander,  1st  Brigade,  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg;  and  commander,  2d 
Battalion  (Airborne),  504th  Infantry,  82d  Airborne  Division.  His  article  “Training  and 
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The  author  argues  that  the  Army’s  leadership  doctrine  must  be  more 
thoroughly  nested  vertically  and  horizontally  with  other  leadership  pub¬ 
lications  to  achieve  an  fully  integrated  leader-development  program. 


The  Army’s  Commitment — The  Army 
of  tomorrow  relies  on  the  Army  of  today  to 
accept  the  challenge  and  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  leaders  for  the  future. 

— Leader  Development  for  America ’s  Army1 

AS  WE  TRANSFORM  our  Army  to  meet  the 
.  dynamic  challenges  of  the  21st  century,  we 
must  develop  leaders  who  understand  and  can  take 
advantage  of  the  full  potential  of  present  and  future 
Army  doctrine,  equipment,  technology  and  infonna- 
tion  in  full-spectrum  operations.  This  environment 
requires  increased  situational  awareness,  understand¬ 
ing  and  dominance.  We  must  fully  understand  the 
challenge  and  develop  a  leader-development  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  it.  Developing  leaders  is  never  easy. 
In  today’s  environment  of  decreasing  resources, 
shifting  training  priorities  and  a  lighter  force,  it  is 
especially  difficult.  Thus,  we  must  seek  efficiencies 
at  every  opportunity.  While  our  leader-development 
principles  are  solid,  our  leader-development  meth¬ 
ods  are  not. 

Improving  Anny  leader  development  requires  a 
simple,  systematic  methodology  to  communicate 
clearly  the  interworkings  of  the  leadership  frame¬ 
work  within  the  Anny  Leader-Development  Model. 
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The  small  step  to  define  and  nest  the  pieces  of  the 
circumference  of  Army  leadership  and  provide  the 
critically  needed  common  picture  will  generate  a 
quantum  leap  in  the  Army’s  leader  development. 

Problem  Analysis 

The  military  experiences  that  have  fed  my  inter¬ 
est  in  leader-development  and  teaching  methods  in¬ 
clude  interfacing  with  cadets  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  (USMA),  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  (ROTC),  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  personnel,  Army 
branch  school  instructors  and  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  (CGSC)  faculty  and  students. 
During  these  I  have  w  itnessed  clear,  systemic  weak¬ 
nesses  that  have  led  me  to  challenge  the  Army's 
current  leader-development  process  and  doctrine. 

Military  history  has  demonstrated  that  introspec¬ 
tion  and  self-examination  are  critical  to  an  army's 
training  and  preparation  for  war.  I  have  searched 
for  appropriate  leadership  material,  methodologies 
and  how-to  publications  to  augment  junior  leadership 
programs  of  instruction  (POIs)  and  US  Anny  Field 
Manual  (FM)  22-100,  Army  Leadership,  versions  July 
1990  and  August  1999. 2  Because  the  three-pillar 
model — institutional  education  and  training,  opera- 
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LEADERSHIP 


DA  Pam  350-58  defines  leader 

development  and  explains  how  the  Army  desires  to  execute  it  for  diverse  Army  audiences. 
. . .  [However,]  too  many  pieces  of  the  leader-development  puzzle  are  found  elsewhere 
or  are  produced  by  individual  instructors,  branch  schoolhouses  and  units,  causing 
consistency  and  standardization  problems  throughout  the  Army  More  important,  this 
wastes  valuable  time  and  resources,  and  is  often  redundant. 


tional  assignments  and  individual  self-development — 
in  the  new  FM  22-100  mostly  affects  junior,  uni¬ 
formed  leader  development,  my  examples  and  so¬ 
lutions  will  focus  at  that  level;  however,  my 
recommendations  apply  at  any  leadership  level.  Af¬ 
ter  years  of  study  and  trial  and  error,  some  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  Army  Leader-Development  Program 
and  processes  became  clear. 

While  many  leadership  programs,  policies  and 
plans  are  in  place,  they  usually  lack  a  systematic 
methodology  that  unifies  the  developmental  se¬ 
quence  to  make  the  teaching  and  learning  process 
simple,  understandable  and  effective.  When  and 
where  does  FM  22-100  start  and  stop?  One  must 
read  and  decipher  dozens  of  Army  and  TRADOC 
regulations,  pamphlets,  training  circulars  (TCs)  and 
command  publications  to  ascertain  the  full  leader- 
development  process.  To  obtain  a  common  picture, 
these  dozens  of  publications  require  consolidation. 
Why  were  the  appropriate  leadership  methods  and 
processes  not  outlined  in  FM  22-100  so  instructors 
and  unit  leaders  know  what,  when  and  how  to 
teach  the  progressive  and  connected  leadership 
concepts?  Although  all  leadership  publications  are 
linked  through  Army  and  TRADOC  Internet 
websites,  it  is  still  difficult  to  piece  the  puzzle  to¬ 
gether.  Nowhere  in  leadership  training  do  we  con¬ 
centrate  on  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA 
Pam)  350-58,  The  Enduring  Legacy:  Leader  De¬ 
velopment  for  Americas  Army ,  and  its  connection 
to  other  leadership  documents  and  processes.3  Few 
senior  leaders  adequately  explain  or  connect  the  pro¬ 
cesses  and  fundamentals  to  manuals,  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  follow-on  development  through  the  three 
pillars. 

DA  Pam  350-58  defines  leader  development 
and  explains  how  the  Army  desires  to  execute  it 
for  diverse  Army  audiences.  Institutional  and  op¬ 
erational  leaders  do  not  use  or  understand  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Too  many  pieces  of  the  leader-development 
puzzle  are  found  elsewhere  or  are  produced  by  in¬ 
dividual  instructors,  branch  schoolhouses  and 
units,  causing  consistency  and  standardization  prob¬ 
lems  throughout  the  Army.  More  important,  this 
wastes  valuable  time  and  resources,  and  is  often 
redundant. 


If  the  current  leader-making  program  succeeds, 
it  is  due  to  four  primary  reasons.  First,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  report  to  leadership  positions  having  already 
learned  the  requisite  leadership  fundamentals.  Be¬ 
cause  of  recruitment  challenges  during  strong  eco¬ 
nomic  cycles  and  shifting  demographics  and  values, 
new  officers  and  soldiers  will  not  always  have  the 
necessary  characteristics  and  skill  sets.  We  need  to 
build  them  through  training  and  development.  Over 
the  past  five  years,  the  strong  indoctrination  program 
of  values,  patriotism  and  self-discipline  has  begun 
to  pay  dividends.  The  Anny  first  produces  a  good 
citizen,  then  a  trained  soldier. 

Second,  the  current  leader-development  program 
succeeds  because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  experimen¬ 
tation  of  Army  instructors  and  unit  leaders.  Institu¬ 
tional  instructors,  unit  leaders  and  individuals  need 
better  guidance,  and  the  Anny  needs  better  stan¬ 
dardization.  Third,  the  leader-development  pro¬ 
gram  succeeds  through  soldier  self-development. 
Unfortunately,  the  current  program  relies  too  heavily 
on  a  self-development  system  that  lacks  direction, 
monitoring  and  mentoring,  so  individual  gains  or 
shortcomings  go  unnoticed.  Finally,  the  leader- 
development  program  succeeds  through  learning  by 
trial  and  error.  However,  without  the  learned  lead¬ 
ership  fundamentals,  learning  only  by  trial  and  error 


The  different  question  marks  represent  confusion  over  the  multiple 
interpretations  of  the  leader-development  process. 
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Th  e  recently  revised FM 22-100  is  the 

heart  of  Army  leadership  training  and  education  for  the  new  century.  It  supersedes 
four  publications:  FM  22-101,  Leadership  Counseling;  FM  22-102,  Soldier  Team 
Development;  FM  22-103,  Leadership  and  Command  at  Senior  Levels;  and  DA  Pam 
600-80,  Executive  Leadership.  It  is  an  excellent  publication  that  provides  ci  simple, 
idealistic,  one-source  leadership  blueprint for  all  levels  of  Army  leaders. 


might  stifle  development  and  hurt  morale. 

These  four  reasons,  even  in  the  worst  case,  show 
the  current  method  takes  a  lot  for  granted  and  is  a 
system  out  of  balance.  With  the  leader  skills  required 
for  fielding  the  new  21st-century  doctrine  of  frill- 
spectrum  operations  and  information  warfare,  the 
lack  of  synchronization  between  the  three  pillars  will 
get  worse.  We  must  better  educate  the  force  on  the 
Army's  leader-development  doctrine  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  required  values,  attributes,  skills  and  ac¬ 
tions — the  systematic  circumference  of  Army  lead¬ 
ership.  The  Army  must  focus  on  Army  leadership 
elements  and  their  relationship  to  subordinate  nest¬ 
ing  concepts  and  manuals;  the  impact  of  missing 
leadership  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  (TTP); 
and  leader-development  tracking  mechanisms.  By 
adopting  this  philosophy,  the  Army  will  fulfill  an  im¬ 
mediate  need  and  close  the  widening  gaps  between 
the  three  leader-development  pillars. 

Methods,  Strengths  and  Shortfalls 

The  recently  revised  FM  22-100  is  the  heart  of 
Army  leadership  training  and  education  for  the  new 
century.  It  supersedes  four  publications:  FM  22-101, 
Leadership  Counseling:  FM  22-102,  Soldier  Team 
Development ;  FM  22-103,  Leadership  and  Com¬ 
mand  at  Senior  Levels:  and  DA  Pam  600-80,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Leadership ,4  It  is  an  excellent  publication 
that  provides  a  simple,  idealistic,  one-source  leader¬ 
ship  blueprint  for  all  levels  of  Army  leaders:  civilian 
and  military'.  Active  and  Reserve,  officer  and  enlisted. 
With  competent,  professional  leadership  and  values 
at  its  core,  the  manual  clearly  establishes  the  Army's 
desired  organizational  culture  by  providing  definitions 
and  short  examples  of  leadership  competencies  and 
desired  character  traits.  The  new  Army  Leadership 
Framework  model  expanded  on  the  time-honored 
principles  of  be,  know,  do  by  adding  the  specific  val¬ 
ues,  attributes,  skills  and  actions  required  for  each. 

However,  it  falls  short  as  an  all-encompassing 
leadership  manual.  While  previous  editions  of  FM 
22-100  focused  exclusively  on  tactical  leadership  at 
battalion  and  below,  the  newly  revised  manual  com¬ 
bines  the  three  levels  of  Army  leadership — direct, 
organizational  and  strategic.  The  manual  was  to  be 
a  comprehensive  reference  showing  how  leadership 


skills,  actions  and  concerns  are  linked.  It  would  al¬ 
low'  direct  leaders  to  read  about  issues  that  affect 
organizational  and  strategic  leaders.5  Unfortunately, 
the  new'  manual  relies  too  heavily  on  definitions,  short 
historical  examples  and  simplified  bullets.  The  end 
product  is  not  a  comprehensive  and  adaptable  lead¬ 
ership  resource  for  the  Army  of  the  21st  century'. 

Consolidating  FMs  22-101  and  22-102  removed 
valuable  explanations  and  guidance  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  manuals.  Targeted  for  battalions  and  below, 
these  manuals  were  clearly  established  as  how-to 
publications  nested  with  the  old  FM  22-100.  Lead¬ 
ers  still  use  them  for  TTP  and  implementing  guid¬ 
ance.  To  strengthen  FM  22-100  and  junior  leader 
development.  FM  22-101  and  FM  22-102  should  be 
reinstated  as  separate  manuals.  Army  TTP  manu¬ 
als  normally  implement  doctrinal  FMs,  thus  direct¬ 
ing  training  at  the  appropriate  organizational  level. 

Another  shortcoming  of  FM  22-100  is  its  design 
for  a  single  leader-development  program  for  all  ci¬ 
vilian,  officer  and  enlisted  members  as  well  as  for 
every'  environment — office,  garrison  and  field,  in 
war  and  peace.  An  overarching  leadership  concept 
is  difficult  to  execute.  FM  22-100  has  an  ill-defined 
audience.  Therefore,  senior  uniformed  leaders  and 
civilians  go  elsewhere  for  leader  development. 
Many  institutional  educational  programs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  compensate  for  FM  22-100's  missing  stra¬ 
tegic  leadership  tools,  plus  the  other  two  pillars — 
operational  assignments  and  self-development — 
w'ork  well  for  senior  leader  development. 

The  revised  FM  22-100  undermines  cadet,  jun¬ 
ior  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  (NCO) 
development.  It  is  easy  to  espouse  desired  leader¬ 
ship  competencies  and  character  traits  through  defi¬ 
nitions,  simplified  bullets  and  historical  examples, 
but  this  covers  only  the  rudimentary  desired  end 
state  of  leadership.  We  know  the  destination,  but 
how'  do  we  get  there?  Where  is  the  road  map? 

Try  ing  to  simplify  Army  leadership  doctrine  into 
a  one-source,  catchall  document  does  not  work.  The 
new'  manual  causes  more  decentralized  training  and 
exacerbates  long-standing  problems.  How  and  when 
do  other  Army  keystone  fundamentals  and  manu¬ 
als  nest  in  teaching  leadership,  and  where  are  the 
TTP  to  implement  FM  22-100 — the  how-to  manu- 
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When  and  where  does  FM  22-1 00 

start  and  stop?  One  must  read  and  decipher  dozens  of  Army  and  TRADOC  regulations, 
pamphlets,  training  circulars  and  command  publications  to  ascertain  the  full 

leader-development  process _ These  dozens  of  publications  require  consolidation . . . 

so  [that]  instructors  and  unit  leaders  know  what,  when  and  how  to  teach  the 
progressive  and  connected  leadership  concepts? 


Officers  grapple  with  a  doctrinal  question 

at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


als  that  train  and  educate  the  diverse  audience  at 
all  three  levels  of  Army  leadership?  Which  pillar  is 
clearly  responsible  for  specific  developments,  and 
how  are  they  connected,  mutually  supported,  man¬ 
aged  and  tracked?  Do  units  and  individuals  know 
what,  when  and  how  to  teach  or  study  leadership? 
Again,  Army  TIP  usually  address  these  questions 
at  the  unit  level,  but  they  are  missing  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  FM  22-100's  methodology. 

A  consolidated  Army  leadership  blueprint  manual 
is  beneficial  only  if  reinforced  by  detailed,  specific, 
supporting-level,  how-to  publications  to  educate  and 
train  the  target  audience.  Without  a  clear  pedagogi¬ 
cal  relationship  to  essential  doctrinal  publications 
and  without  specific  leadership  TTP,  the  Army's 
leadership  teaching  methodology  cannot  be  clearly 
understood  or  taught  based  on  a  consistent  standard 
and  within  the  intent  of  senior  leaders.  Additionally, 
with  the  consolidation,  reduction  and  new  intent  of 
FM  22-100,  the  leader-development  burden  shifts 
farther  away  from  the  institutional  pillar  to  the  op¬ 
erational  assignment  and  self-development  pillars. 


Units  are  not  trained  or  resourced,  nor  do  they  have 
time  to  adequately  fulfill  this  role.  Self-development 
is  not  carefully  choreographed  and  monitored,  even 
with  improved  developmental  counseling  forms. 

Nesting  and  Doctrine  Integration 

FM  22-100  states  that  it  supports  FM  100-1,  The 
Army  (replaced  by  FM  1)  and  FM  100-5,  Opera¬ 
tions  (replaced  by  FM  3-0).6  When  should  an  Army 
institution,  instructor  or  leader  turn  to  other  Army 
doctrinal  manuals — FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force ; 
FM  25-101,  Battle-Focused  Training ;  or  FM  101- 
5,  Staff  Organization  and  Operations — to  teach 
initial  leader  skills  (interpersonal,  conceptual,  tech¬ 
nical  and  tactical)  and  actions  (influencing,  operat¬ 
ing  and  improving)?7  About  one-half  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  framework — be,  know,  do — is  not  found  in  any 
FM  in  significant  detail  so  that  the  topics  can  be 
taught.  Currently,  positive,  adequate  coverage  in¬ 
cludes  technical  and  tactical  (know),  operating  (do) 
and  decisionmaking  (subcategory)  from  the  influenc¬ 
ing  (do)  category.  For  instructional  purposes  and  to 
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[FM22  -1 00]  falls  short  as  an 

all-encompassing  leadership  manual _ Consolidating  FMs  22-101  and  22-102 

removed  valuable  explanations  and  guidance  from  the  previous  manuals. 
Targeted for  battalions  and  below ,  these  manuals  were  clearly  established  as 
nested ,  how-to  publications  with  the  old  FM  22-100.  Leaders  still  use  them  for  TTP 
and  implementing  guidance. .  .  .  Trying  to  simplify  Army  leadership  doctrine 
into  a  one-source,  catchall  document  does  not  work. 


cover  omissions  in  the  manuals,  the  Army  needs 
stronger,  systematic  links  to  additional  training  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  TCs,  compact  disks,  videos,  websites, 
digital  libraries  (specifically  the  General  Dennis  J. 
Reimer  Training  and  Doctrine  Digital  Library)  and 
civilian  publications,  so  every  aspect  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  framework  is  covered.  As  a  foundation,  FM  22- 
100  must  list  these  resources. 

hi  units  and  during  self-development,  who  decides 
when  an  Army  publication  is  not  enough  and  when 
it  should  be  augmented?  Who  decides  the  setting 
and  conditions  for  learning  these  undocumented  skills 
and  actions?  Are  first-line  supervisors  and  unit  lead¬ 
ers  really  knowledgeable  in  every  area?  Leaders  will 
use  their  best  judgment  and  initiative,  but  better 
TRADOC  guidance  is  necessary.  Army  branch 
schools,  POIs  and  training  support  packages  (TSPs) 
must  address  these  shortcomings;  however,  POIs 
and  TSPs  are  often  misunderstood  or  imder-used. 
They  are  better  suited  for  military  occupational  skill 
training  or  for  providing  direction  or  turnkey  train¬ 
ing.  With  Internet  website  availability,  leader-devel¬ 
opment  training  can  improve  in  this  area. 

The  current  system  of  leader-development  train¬ 
ing  generally  defaults  to  instructors  or  unit  leaders 
who  are  not  necessarily  subject  matter  experts.  If 
leadership  instructors  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  whole  leader-devel¬ 
opment  framework  connects  or 
nests,  inexperienced  leaders  will 
have  to  leam  through  experience 
and  self-development.  Instructors 
and  leaders  struggle  because 
developing  and  synchronizing 
schooling,  operational  experience 
and  self-development  through  the 
Army  leadership  framework  is 
difficult.  It  would  not  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  or  intangible  if  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  Army  leadership 
message  were  clearly  under¬ 
stood;  nested  to  subordinate 
fundamentals;  and  methodol¬ 
ogy,  application  and  monitoring 
were  standardized  among  the 
three  pillars. 


FM  3-0  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how  an 
Army  capstone  manual  should  nest  in  joint  military 
operational  and  higher  headquarters  guidance  as 
well  as  with  essential  concepts  and  organizational 
doctrine.  FM  3-07.  Stability  Operations  and  Sup¬ 
port  Operations;  FM  3-90,  Tactics;  FM  3-100.7, 
Decisive  Force:  The  Army  in  Theater  Operations; 
and  FM  4-0,  Combat  Service  Support,  clearly  show 
relationships  and  ensure  connectivity.8  To  ensure 
this  unity  of  purpose  and  linkage,  FM  3-0  and  its 
supporting  doctrine  were  developed  at  the  same 
time.  This  type  of  synchronized  nesting  and  link¬ 
age  among  FM  22-100  and  resurrected  FMs  22-101 
and  22-102,  DA  Pam  350-58  and  others  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  clearer  implementation  methodology  for 
teaching  the  leadership  framework.  My  conception 
for  a  nested  methodology  for  operations  include  the 
following: 

•  FM  3-90,  Tactics,  2001  (skills). 

•  FM  21-20,  Physical  Fitness  Training,  1992 
(attributes). 

•  FM  22-9,  Soldiers  ’  Performance  in  Continu¬ 
ous  Operations,  1991  (attributes,  skills  and  actions). 

•  FM  22-5 1,  Leader  s  Manual  for  Combat 
Stress,  1994  (attributes,  skills  and  actions). 

•  FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force,  1988  (skills 


Nesting  shows  the  necessary  relationships  for  teaching  the  leadership  framework  to  junior  leaders. 
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Almost  all  of  the  critical  human- 

dimension  skills  and  actions  are  missing  from  manuals:  interpersonal  and  conceptual 
skills,  communicating,  motivating,  developing,  building  cmd  learning  actions.  With  the 
teamwork,  communication  and  coordination  required  for  Army  operations  in  the 
information  age,  this  absence  may  prove  dangerous.  Leaders  turn  to  civilian  publications 
and  books  on  junior  leader  professional-development  reading  lists  to  fill  the  gap 
in  leadership  and  managerial  skills  and  actions. 


and  actions). 

•  FM  27-10,  The  Law  of  Land  Warfare,  1956 
(values  and  skills) . 

•  FM  1,  The  Army,  2001  (values  and  skills). 

•  FM  3-0,  Operations,  2001  (skills). 

•  FM  100-6,  Information  Operations ,  1996 
(skills). 

•  FM  3-100.7,  Decisive  Force:  The  Army  in 
Theater  Operations,  2001  (skills). 

•  FM  6.0  (100-34),  Command  and  Control.  TBP 
(skills  and  actions). 

The  Army's  leadership  doctrine  lacks  the  system¬ 
atic  doctrine  integration  that  operational  doctrine 
has,  as  evidenced  by  this  list.  No  manual  on  the  lead¬ 
ership  list  has  the  how-to  capacity  of  the  superseded 
FM  22-101  and  FM  22-102,  which  were  the  only 
manuals  with  the  proper  nesting  methodology7.  Many 
current  manuals  need  revision  and  do  not  correlate 
to  the  new  Army  Leadership  Framework.  Revisions 
can  strengthen  the  loose  associations,  and  new 
manuals  and  augmentation  can  fill  the  gaps.  More 
important,  which  of  the  current  FMs  should  be  di¬ 
rectly  linked  to  the  implementation  of  FM  22-100  for 
junior  leaders?  Although  they  are  not  currently  ad¬ 


equate,  only  eight  FMs  directly  link  to  the  current 
leadership  framework  and  general  core  curriculums 
for  training  and  developing  junior  leaders.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  manuals  provide  my  concept  for  basic  lead¬ 
ership  doctrine  integration,  explanations  and  context 
for  how  the  Army  w'orks,  communicates,  trains  and 
fights: 

•  FM  1,  The  Army,  explains  organization  and 
roles. 

•  FM  27-10,  The  Lcrw  of  Land  Warfare,  sets  the 
rules  and  ethical  framework  for  warfare. 

•  FM  3-0,  Operations,  shows  the  operational 
doctrine  and  tactical  language  of  the  profession. 

•  FM  25-100,  Training  the  Force,  and  FM  25- 
101,  Battle-Focused  Training,  show'  the  big  picture 
and  fundamentals  of  Army  and  small-unit  training. 

•  FM  101-5,  Staff  Organization  and  Operations, 
covers  military  roles,  responsibilities,  decisionmaking 
and  planning. 

•  FM  7-8,  The  Infantry  Platoon  and  Squad,  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  tactical  knowledge  and  common 
soldier  skills . 

•  FM  21-20,  Physical  Fitness  Training,  covers 
the  importance  of  physical  fitness  training. 
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[A  centralized  tracking]  system 

would  show  the  foundational  skills  required  for  a  specific  occupational  skill 
and  rank ,  and  track  progress  throughout  the  three  pillars.  Supervisors  would  report 
and  upload  achievement  results  to  a  centralized  Army  system  such  as  skill  and 
doctrine  training  and  professional  reading  completed.  Perhaps  at  the  unit  level 
the  Standard  Army  Training  System  could  track  this  information.  To  succeed \  the 
system  must  have  a  strong  compliance  and  inspection  program. 


The  nesting  diagram  shows  the  links  between 
these  manuals  and  the  leadership  framework.  This 
concept  methodology  and  diagram  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  simplicity,  relationships  and  common  picture 
Army  leaders  and  institutions  need  to  understand 
and  teach  leader  development. 

The  Army  develops  junior  leaders  by  arming 
them  with  leadership  definitions  and  examples. 
These  junior  leaders  then  go  on  to  units  and  hope 
they  become  successful  leaders.  Often,  learning  by 
others'  failures  or  by  failing  themselves,  they  turn 
to  mentors,  peers  and  books  for  wisdom  and  guid¬ 
ance.  More  often  than  not,  the  guidance  they  receive 
and  books  they  turn  to  are  from  time-tested,  proven 
civilian  or  military  publications  and  corporate  mana¬ 
gerial  and  leadership  techniques.  This  hit-and-miss 
self-development  technique  fills  the  missing  how¬ 
to  manual  gap,  but  to  be  more  effective,  leader  de¬ 
velopment  must  be  more  direct  and  have  clearer 
objectives,  responsibilities  and  supervision  through¬ 
out  the  three  pillars. 

Augmenting  FIVl 22-1 00 and 
Junior  Leader  Development 

What  about  the  leadership  framework's  other 
missing  skills  and  actions?  Almost  all  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  human-dimension  skills  and  actions  are  missing 
from  manuals:  interpersonal  and  conceptual  skills, 
communicating,  motivating,  developing,  building 
and  learning  actions.  With  the  teamwork,  commu¬ 
nication  and  coordination  required  for  Army  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  information  age,  this  absence  may  prove 
dangerous.  Leaders  turn  to  civilian  publications  and 
books  on  junior  leader  professional-development 
reading  lists  to  fill  the  gap  in  leadership  and  mana¬ 
gerial  skills  and  actions.  However,  young  leaders 
require  more  direct  guidance  and  monitoring  dur¬ 
ing  self-development,  and  they  often  fail  to  master 
the  critical  fundamentals.  Junior  leaders  need  fun¬ 
damental  leadership  skills  before  they  are  introduced 
to  the  finer,  advanced  leadership  techniques  and 
applications  found  in  most  books  on  reading  lists. 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  civilian  publications  is 
their  focus  on  civilian  managerial  techniques.  The 
word  "management"  is  not  part  of  Army  culture  and 
with  many  leaders  is  a  forbidden  word.  It  is  unfor¬ 


tunate  how  out  of  balance  the  science  and  art  of 
leadership  and  management  are  in  the  Army.  In  the 
future,  the  Army  must  integrate  fully  the  time-tested 
corporate  and  academic  techniques  into  its  own 
leader-development  programs.  Fear  of  going  too  far 
with  management  and  with  corporate  and  academic 
culture  has  cut  the  Army  off  from  innovative  solu¬ 
tions.  Given  the  cuts  to  TRADOC  doctrine  writers 
and  training  developers,  closer  association  to  outside 
leadership  and  management  development  is  neces¬ 
sary;  if  not  inevitable. 

Leading  is  inspiring  people  to  get  things  done; 
managing  is  getting  things  done  through  people.9 
Leaders  lacking  management  skills  waste  resources 
and  time  by  inspiring  people  to  do  the  wrong  things 
or  to  do  the  right  things  only  through  exhausting 
effort  and  excessive  cost.  General  John  A.  Wickham 
Jr.  summarized  this  dichotomy  by  stating,  “I  think 
the  Army  w'ould  make  a  serious  mistake  if  we  made 
a  distinction  and  said,  'You  are  a  manager,  and  you 
are  a  leader.  ’  So  my  philosophy  is  that  we  are  all 
leaders!  We  also  must  be  responsible  managers  or 
stewards  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us.  We  w'ould 
make  a  serious  mistake  to  think  we  could  be  one 
and  not  the  other."10  While  combat  leadership  is  the 
highest  form  of  military7  art,  most  of  wfiat  military7 
leaders  do  in  the  training  base  is  manage.  If  we  lead 
and  manage  at  the  same  time,  we  must  systemati¬ 
cally  link  the  two  effectively  to  fill  the  gap  in  leader- 
development  publications. 

FM  22-100  is  deficient  in  recommending  leader¬ 
ship  communication  and  feedback  techniques  for 
new  leaders,  but  Kenneth  Blanchard  and  Spencer 
Johnson's  book  The  One-Minute  Manager  is  excep¬ 
tional  in  this  area.11  Although  published  in  1984,  it 
remains  a  classic  that  is  used  in  several  ROTC  pro¬ 
grams  and  branch  schoolhouses.  If  it  works  well  and 
fills  a  developmental  void,  it  should  be  an  Army 
standard.  The  book  is  best  suited  for  training  ROTC 
and  USMA  cadets  in  their  senior  year  and  NCOs 
during  their  basic  course.  The  One-Minute  Manager 
is  clearly  a  how'-to  text  for  the  inexperienced  and 
nests  perfectly  in  the  leadership  framework.  Be¬ 
cause  FM  22-100  does  not  go  in  depth  or  provide 
techniques,  this  book  should  be  listed  as  a  TTP  in 
the  leadership  style  section  in  chapter  3,  "Human  Di- 
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1st  Cavalry  Division  soldiers 
deploy  near  Daharan  after 
arriving  in  Saudi  Arabia 
during  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  August  1990. 


Leading  is  inspiring  people  to 

get  things  done;  managing  is  getting  things  done  through  people.  Leaders  lacking 
management  skills  waste  resources  and  time  by  inspiring  people  to  do  the  wrong  things 
or  to  do  the  right  things  only  through  exhausting  effort  and  excessive  cost.  General 
Wickham  summarized  this  dichotomy  by  stating  “I  think  the  Army  would  make  ci  serious 
mistake  if  we  made  a  distinction  and  said, \  You  are  a  manager ;  and  you  are  a  leader. ' 
So  my  philosophy  is  that  we  are  all  leaders!  We  also  must  be  responsible 
managers  or  stewards  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us.  ” 


mensions."  Instead  of  only  being  on  a  professional 
reading  list,  it  should  be  in  the  common-core  POIs  as 
required  reading  with  FM  22-100  lessons.  Several  role- 
playing  practical  exercises  could  be  planned  from 
the  chapters  on  communicating,  delegating,  goal 
setting  and  feedback.  The  end  state  is  competent, 
confident  leaders  who  are  prepared  to  lead  soldiers. 

For  further  junior  officer  development,  I  recom¬ 
mend  three  more  books:  Leadership  and  the  One- 
Minute  Manager ,  Principle-Centered  Leadership 
and  The  Seven  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People. 
The  first  two  are  perfectly  suited  for  Officer  Basic 
Course  (OBC)  students.12  A  bit  more  advanced,  the 
third  book  is  well-suited  for  captains  attending  their 
career  course. 

Officers  who  read  these  books  will  become  not 
only  better  leaders  but  also  better  people.  Support¬ 
ing  our  mantra  of  leaders  of  character,  these  three 
books  show  the  importance  of  solid  interpersonal  and 
conceptual  skills  for  effective  leadership.  They  also 
discuss  situational  leadership  styles  and  provide  di¬ 


rections  for  using  motivational  and  team-building 
techniques.  The  authors  stress  being  professionally 
well-rounded  and  cultivating  an  appreciation  for 
continued  growth  and  learning.  The  authors  are 
clearly  synchronized  with  the  Army's  leadership 
framework  and  three-pillar  model. 

An  approach  suited  to  ROTC  and  USMA  cadets 
is  to  adopt  a  simple,  turnkey  leadership  manual  that 
supports  FM  22-100.  Major  John  Bucciarelli's 
Leaders  are  Made:  A  Building  Block  Approach 
to  Effective  Leadership  fully  covers  the  leadership 
framework  and  is  an  excellent  how-to  guide  with 
many  examples,  self-assessments  and  quotes  from 
history  and  popular  leadership  books.13  His  building- 
block  approach  for  creating  effective  leadership  out¬ 
lines  17  skills  that  all  leaders  require.  The  text  lends 
itself  to  practical  exercises.  This  manual  will  help 
start  a  systematic  building  program  to  develop 
leaders. 

TRADOC  already  has  an  excellent  introductory 
leadership  and  management  student  text  (ST) — 
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Th  e  best  and  brightest  are  seldom  found 

in  the  school  environment,  unfortunately  supporting  the  old  adage  that  those  who  can, 
do,  and  those  who  cannot,  teach. . .  .In  the  current  culture,  officers  do  not  aspire  to  serve 
in  their  own  branch  schoolhouses  because  they  believe  TRADOC  assignments  are  the 
kiss  of  death  to  promotion  boards.  Although  this  belief  is  unfortunate  and  wrong,  it 
speaks  volumes  about  the  actual  state  of  institutional  development for future  leaders. 


ST  5001,  Managing  and  Leading — but  it  is 

seldom  used  in  the  uniformed  Army.14  It  is  a  phase 
I  correspondence  subcourse  for  the  resident  Sustain¬ 
ing  Base  Leadership  and  Management  Course, 
Army  Management  Staff  College,  Fort  Belvoir,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  used  as  a  refresher  manual  for  midlevel  lead¬ 
ers.  The  text  is  simple  and  is  a  great  companion  to 
FM  22-100.  It  is  perfect  for  students  in  OBC  and 
the  advanced  NCO  course  because  it  covers  skills 
and  actions  missing  from  the  leadership  framework. 
Issuing  this  ST  to  junior  leaders  during  initial  institu¬ 
tional  training  and  education  would  enhance  FM  22- 
100  and  provide  missing  explanations. 

LevenagngWeb-Ba9edTechrKDlogy 

Recently,  the  Army  emphasized  improving  coun¬ 
seling,  individual  leader-development  plans  and 
mentoring.  These  steps  better  link  the  leadership 
framework  to  the  three-pillar  model,  especially  by 
using  the  Developmental  Counseling  Form  and  Junior 
Officer  Evaluation  Report  Support  Form.  The  logi¬ 
cal  next  step  would  use  these  focus  areas  to  improve 
the  self-development  process  and  link  it  to  institu¬ 
tional  guidance  and  unit  assignment  oversight.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  create  must-read  professional 
reading  lists  within  the  current  recommended  lists. 
A  reading  program  tailored  to  leadership  levels  and 
officer,  enlisted  and  civilian  differences  would 
strengthen  self-development.  The  many  professional 
reading  lists  in  circulation  need  to  be  reduced.  They 
lack  command  guidance,  specific  user-level  applica¬ 
tion,  and  compliance  and  enforcement  standards. 

Under  a  new  system.  TRADOC  would  give  in¬ 
stitutional  guidance,  and  supervisors  and  senior  rat¬ 
ers  would  ensure  compliance  and  run  decentralized 
implementation  programs.  The  Army  also  needs  a 
centralized  tracking  system  that  records  develop¬ 
ment  throughout  people's  careers.  A  combination  of 
an  electronic  job  book  and  resume,  this  system 
would  show  the  foundational  skills  required  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  occupational  skill  and  rank,  and  track  progress 
throughout  the  three  pillars.  Supervisors  would  re¬ 
port  and  upload  achievement  results  to  a  centralized 
Army  system  such  as  skill  and  doctrine  training  and 
professional  reading  completed.  Perhaps  at  the  unit 
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level  the  Standard  Army  Training  System  could  track 
this  information.  To  succeed,  the  system  must  have 
a  strong  compliance  and  inspection  program. 

Currently,  the  uniformed  Army  uses  only  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings,  job  titles  and  assignment  histories  to 
track  development,  a  practice  that  assumes  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  the  requisite  skills.  The  new  system 
should  not  be  linked  to  evaluations  but  should  be 
used  to  place  the  right  person  in  the  right  assignment 
at  the  right  time.  A  centralized,  individual  leader- 
development  plan  with  a  tracking  system  is  real¬ 
istic  using  individual  accounts  on  an  Army  website. 
This  type  of  tracking  system  would  finally  bridge 
the  gaps  between  institutional  development,  opera¬ 
tional  assignment  experiences  and  self-development. 

Instructing  the  Circumference 
of  Army  Leadership 

The  most  fundamental  conceptual  building  block 
of  any  leader-development  plan  is  knowing  how  to 
combine  initial  training  and  operational  experience  to 
produce  complementary,  synergistic  effects.  Within 
tlie  Army's  current  stand-alone  leadership  manual 
and  approach,  many  of  the  developmental  pieces  are 
taken  for  granted  or  left  to  chance.  Further, 
TRADOC  and  most  Army  branch  schools  lack  the 
adequate  oversight  for  regulatory7  compliance,  stan¬ 
dardization  and  quality  control.  This  lack  of  oversight 
is  compounded  by  difficulties  in  developing  instruc¬ 
tors.  It  takes  two  to  three  years  to  train  an  instruc¬ 
tor  who  can  implement  the  pieces  of  the  leadership 
puzzle.  Additionally,  the  institutional  educational  base, 
the  foundation  of  the  Army,  is  generally  held  in  low 
esteem  and  priority,  especially  within  the  current 
Army  design  when  compared  with  the  operational 
Army. 

The  best  and  brightest  are  seldom  found  in  the 
school  environment,  unfortunately  supporting  the  old 
adage  that  those  who  can,  do,  and  those  who  can¬ 
not,  teach.  USMA  does  a  better  job  than  TRADOC 
at  selecting  and  attracting  qualified,  interested  in¬ 
structors.  In  the  current  culture,  officers  do  not  as¬ 
pire  to  serve  in  their  own  branch  schoolhouses  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  TRADOC  assignments  are  the 
kiss  of  death  to  promotion  boards.  Although  this  be- 
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A  centralized,  individual  leader- 

development  plan  with  ci  tracking  system  is  realistic  using  individual  accounts  on  an 
Army  website.  This  type  of  tracking  system  would  finally  bridge  the  gaps  between  insti¬ 
tutional  development,  operational  assignment  experiences  and  self-development. 


lief  is  unfortunate  and  wrong,  it  speaks  volumes  about 
tire  actual  state  of  institutional  development  for  fu¬ 
ture  leaders.  A  schoolhouse  training  assignment  is 
more  career-enhancing  for  NCOs  than  for  officers. 
We  should  seek  the  best  professionals  to  put  in  front 
of  young  soldiers,  and  these  instructors  should  be 
proud  and  respected.  The  Army  rewards  operational 
experience  but  values  it  at  the  expense  of  the  train¬ 
ing  base. 

Perhaps  the  Army  cannot  support  both  the  ope¬ 
rational  and  training  base  simultaneously,  but  there 
is  an  associated  cost  in  not  doing  both  equally 
well.  Training  quality  affects  operations,  and  the 
cause-and-effect  relationship  radiates  among  the 
three  pillars  and  at  all  leadership  levels.  Degrading 
the  training  base  to  support  the  operational  Army 
provides  only  the  most  illusory  and  transitory  short¬ 
term  gains  in  readiness.  Degrading  institutional 
training  will  jeopardize  future  readiness  by  placing 
more  training  and  developmental  responsibilities 
on  units  and  individuals,  something  they  currently 
cannot  do  effectively  due  to  time,  resources  and  elu¬ 
sive  methodology1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 

The  current  leader-development  program  is  a 
strong  concept,  but  its  instructional  methods  are  too 
ambiguous  and  lack  essential  pieces.  Because  of  this, 
we  muddle  through  without  a  clear,  simple  method¬ 
ology7  and  standard  for  our  most  fundamental  role — 
producing  leaders.  History  has  shown  that,  for  fu¬ 
ture  readiness,  it  is  good  to  question  and  challenge 
assumptions.  The  dynamic  environment  of  Army 


Transformation,  full-spectrum  operations  and  infor¬ 
mation  dominance  demands  leaders  with  greater 
skills  and  competencies.  To  fulfill  the  Army's  com¬ 
mitment  to  future  readiness,  our  leader-development 
methods  must  be  more  effective.  We  can  do  this 
by  redesigning  leader-development  methods  and  by 
leveraging  enabling  technology7. 

The  current  FM  22-100  is  inadequate  for  the  Army 
to  bridge  the  leadership  gap  into  the  21st  century7.  It 
is  an  excellent  organizational  culture  manual  and  a 
capstone  blueprint  leadership  manual  but  not  a  stand¬ 
alone  publication.  For  a  winning  program,  it  must  be 
nested  with  how-to  manuals  and  TTP  that  support 
the  Army  Leadership  Framework.  Civilian  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  techniques  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  world  and  academic  programs  may  help  fill  the 
immediate  voids,  especially  with  cuts  in  TRADOC 
doctrine  waiters  and  training-development  personnel. 
These  connections  will  improve  the  integration  of  the 
art  and  science  of  leadership  with  management  and 
promote  efficiency,  effectiveness,  productivity  and 
performance.  Web-based  technology  will  allow  us 
to  track  individual  leader-development  progress 
across  the  Army  spectrum — institutions,  operational 
assignments  and  self-development — and  throughout  a 
soldier's  career.  The  circumference  of  leadership 
methodology — systematically  connecting  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  leadership  framework  across  the 
three  pillars — will  provide  the  simple,  common  pic¬ 
ture  to  improve  how  we  teach  and  develop  future 
Army  leaders.  MR 
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Congressman  Ike  Skeltori; 


Congressman  Ike  Skelton  suggests  how  to  overcome  the  threat  of 
asymmetrical  warfare  by  examining  yesteryear’s  battles  to  develop 
strategies  and  tactics  for  tomorrow’s  conflicts. 


IN  JULY  1755,  Major  General  Edward  Brad- 
dock.  commander  in  chief  of  all  British  forces  in 
North  America  and  a  45 -year  career  soldier,  was 
killed  along  with  900  of  his  men  by  a  smaller  French 
and  Indian  force.  On  his  way  to  capture  Fort 
Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  Braddock  had  split  his 
force  into  two  divisions.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  wilderness,  they  opened  a  distance 
of  60  miles  between  the  '‘flying  column"  division  of 
rapidly  moving  soldiers  and  a  support  column  haul¬ 
ing  “monstrously  heavy  eight-inch  howitzers  and 
twelve-pound  cannons”  completely  unsuited  to 
the  terrain. 

The  lead  column  stretched  a  mile  in  length  and 
was  attacked  on  the  far  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River  by  Indians  streaming  along  either  British  flank 
and  hiding  within  the  forest  they  had  long  used  as 
hunting  grounds.  The  British  responded  using  tradi¬ 
tional  tactics — continuously  trying  to  form  compa¬ 
nies  and  return  fire  but  only  concentrating  their  num¬ 
ber  further  for  Indian  attack.  Braddock  ordered 
forw  ard  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  which  then  col¬ 
lided  with  retreating  elements  ahead.  In  the  result¬ 
ing  confusion,  15  of  the  18  officers  in  the  advance 
party  were  picked  off.  Still,  the  remaining  forces  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  the  way  they  were  taught:  maintain¬ 
ing  platoon  formations  and  firing  together  even  as 


Indians.  It  was  not  until  Braddock  himself  was  shot 
in  the  back  that  the  British  broke  in  retreat  carrying 
off  the  body  of  their  commanding  officer.1 

Asymmetric  Warfare: 

Yesterday  ardTomorrow 

Why  do  I  begin  an  article  addressing  tomorrow's 
conflicts  with  an  account  of  a  battle  fought  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago?  As  an  avid  student  of  history, 
I  believe  it  is  critically  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  asymmetric  warfare  is  not  something  new.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  a  recurring  theme  of  American  mili¬ 
tary  history  and  is  familiar  to  many  of  today’s  mili¬ 
tary  officers.  Many  of  its  best  historical  examples 
come  from  the  series  of  conflicts  we  collectively 
refer  to  as  the  Indian  Wars.  Braddock’s  defeat  high¬ 
lights  as  many  useful  insights  as  contemporary  ex¬ 
amples  of  asymmetric  action,  like  Russian  battles 
with  the  Chechens.  Overcoming  future  challenges 
will  require  that  we  both  understand  the  lessons  from 
tlie  past  and  develop  strategies  and  tactics  appro¬ 
priate  to  tomorrow’s  battlefield. 

While  asymmetric  warfare  is  not  something  new, 
it  is  very  much  in  vogue  today  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Given  America's  resounding 
success  in  that  conflict,  potential  adversaries  have 
learned  Iraq's  lesson  that  it  is  foolish  to  try  to  match 


they  drew  heavy  fire  to  the  line  from  well-hidden  us  conventionally.  Instead,  they  are  seeking  ways  to 
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turn  our  strengths  against  us.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
concept  of  asymmetry,  broadly  defined  by  Steven 
Metz  and  Douglas  Johnson  of  the  US  Army  War 
College  as:  "hi  the  realm  of  military  affairs  and  na¬ 
tional  security,  asymmetry7  is  acting,  organizing,  and 
thinking  differently  than  opponents  in  order  to  maxi¬ 
mize  one's  own  advantages,  exploit  an  opponent's 
weaknesses,  attain  the  initiative,  or  gain  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  action.”2 

Asymmetry  on  the  Future  Battlefield 

In  operational  terms,  asymmetry  derives  from 
one  force  deploying  new  capabilities  that  the  op¬ 
posing  force  does  not  perceive  or  understand,  con¬ 
ventional  capabilities  that  counter  or  overmatch  the 
capabilities  of  its  opponent,  or  capabilities  that  rep¬ 
resent  totally  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense — 
or  a  combination  of  these  attributes.3  The  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  now 
thinks  of  ways  to  characterize  tomorrow's  asym¬ 
metric  challenges.4  In  considering  its  arguments,  I 
was  struck  again  by  the  utility  of  lessons  learned 
from  earlier  campaigns  against  Native  Americans 
such  as  Braddock's  defeat.  So  I  have  matched 
TRADOC  s  insights  for  the  future  with  asymmet¬ 
ric  examples  from  the  past.  Only  by  studying  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history7  are  we  likely  to  adapt  to  asymmet¬ 
ric  challenges. 

TRADOC  s  analysis  begins  by  stressing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  our  current  perception  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  operational  environment  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  true.  Today  we  think  of  close  combat  as  involv¬ 
ing  deliberate  actions  conducted  at  a  tempo  decided 
by  the  United  States  and  characterized  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  technology7  and  systems  that  leaves  op¬ 
ponents  virtually  helpless  to  respond  or  retaliate. 
Therefore,  the  public  expects  military7  operations  to 
involve  few  casualties  and  precision  attacks,  secure 
our  homeland  and  be  short-lived.  On  the  contrary7, 
potential  adversaries  will  likely  choose  to  fight  in 
ways  that  negate  these  expectations.  Future  close 
combat  will  be  much  more  dynamic  and  lethal, 
marked  by  greater  intensity,  operational  tempo,  un¬ 
certainty  and  psychological  impact.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  experience  of  the  Gulf  War  to  be  repeated. 

Likely  Characteristicsof  Adversaries 

With  this  as  a  starting  point,  TRADOC  has  dis¬ 
cussed  attributes  a  potential  enemy  is  likely  to  pos¬ 
sess:  greater  knowledge  of  the  physical  conflict  en¬ 
vironment,  better  situational  awareness,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  US  military7  forces  and  an  ability 
to  adapt  quickly  to  changing  battlefield  conditions. 
These  attributes  strongly  mirror  challenges  for  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  later  American,  soldiers  in  Indian  campaigns 
of  yestery  ear. 


The  physical  environment  remains  the  defining 
variable  of  close  combat.  For  US  military7  forces,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  future  conflicts  will  occur  in 
regions  where  the  enemy  has  a  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  environment  and  has  better 


We  think  of  close  combat  as  invoking 
deliberate  actions  conducted  at  a  tempo  decided 
by  the  United  States  and  characterized  by  the 
application  of  technology  and  systems  that  leaves 
opponents  virtually  helpless.  .  .  .  Potential 
adversaries  will  likely  choose  to  fight  in  ways 
that  negate  these  expectations.  Future  close 
combat  will  be  nuich  more  dynamic  and  lethal, 
nmrked  by  greater  intensity,  operational  tempo, 
uncertainty  and  psychologies  impact 

Opposing  forces  will  (dso  have  greater 
situational  awareness.  ...We  should  expect  them 
to  have  human  networks  operating  over 
telephone  lines  or  with  cellular  phones  and 
using  commercial  inmgery  systems. . . .  Even  with 
its  sophisticated  intelligence,  sun’eillance  and 
reconnaissance  systems,  [the  United  States]  will 
have  difficulty  in  complex  settings  unless  it 
builds  a  more  effective  human  intelligence 


optimized  his  forces  to  fight.  A  common  character¬ 
istic  of  many  Indian  campaigns  w  as  the  Indians'  su¬ 
perior  know  ledge  of  the  terrain.  A  great  example  of 
this  was  the  attack  on  the  forces  of  Colonel  Henry7 
Bouquet  during  his  march  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  during  Pontiac's  War  in  August  1763.  The 
Indians  attacked  in  an  area  of  old  grow  th  forest,  of¬ 
fering  limited  fields  of  fire,  around  Bushy  Run.  They 
forced  Bouquet's  forces  back  into  a  defensive  po¬ 
sition  on  a  hilltop,  attacking  the  position  repeatedly 
but  without  waiting  for  a  counterattack.  Their  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  of  the  area  allowed  them  to  sim¬ 
ply  fade  into  the  forest,  suffering  few  casualties.5 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  advantages  that  ac¬ 
crued  to  many  Indian  tribes  through  the  late  1800s.6 

Opposing  forces  will  also  have  greater  situational 
awareness  in  future  conflicts.  We  should  expect  them 
to  have  human  networks  operating  over  telephone 
lines  or  with  cellular  phones  and  using  commercial 
imagery7  systems.  This  will  be  critical,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  adversary  can  distribute  information 
quickly  but  also  because  crucial  information  will 
only  be  available  through  human  interaction.  The 
United  States,  even  with  its  sophisticated  intelligence, 
surveillance  and  reconnaissance  systems,  will 
have  difficulty  in  complex  settings  unless  it  builds 
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During  the  Second  Seminole  War,  Major  Francis  L.  Dade  and 
all  but  three  soldiers  of  his  110-man  detachment  were  killed 
on  28  December  1835  during  an  ambush  near  Ocala,  Florida. 


The  Seminole  Indians  adapted 
continuously  during  the  second  Seminole 
War  of 1835-1842. . . .  Where  other  eastern 
Indians  could  usually  be  depended  upon  to 
follow  the  rules  of  the  game — to  defend  a fixed 
position  and  be  routed — the  Seminoles . . . 
regularly  rejected  pitched  battles  and  instead 
relied  on  ambushes  and  raids  to  bleed  the  Army, 
sap  its  strength,  and  generally  discourage  its 
leadership.  In  the  future,  such  an  adaptive 
enemy  would  put  additional  pressure  on  the 
United  States’  ability  to  respond,  as  their 
battlefield  successes  would  be  covered  instantly 
by  the  global  media. 


a  more  effective  human  intelligence  capability  in 
strategically  important  regions.  Moreover,  these  new 
adversaries  will  leam  not  only  how  to  adapt  tech¬ 
nology7  but  also  tactics,  formations  and  operations  in 
light  of  changing  battlefield  conditions  during  the 
course  of  operations.  Such  adaptations  will  help  them 
counter  a  precision  warfare  strategy7  by  creating  un¬ 
certainty  while  also  trying  to  control  the  nature  and 
timing  of  combat  engagements. 

During  the  war  in  Chechnya,  the  Chechens  fought 
using  few  prepared  positions,  preferring  instead,  as 
Chechen  Vice  President  Yanderbaijev  said,  to  “let 
tire  situation  do  the  organizing.”7  They  would  move 
from  city  to  city  to  deny  Russian  maneuver  and  fire 
superiority  and  would  use  the  local  population  as 
cover  for  their  activities. 

Similarly,  the  Seminole  Indians  adapted  continu¬ 
ously  during  the  second  Seminole  War  of  1835- 
1842.  One  noted  historian  puts  it  this  way:  “The 
second  Seminole  War  did  not  follow  the  precedent 
set  in  earlier  Indian  wars  by  producing  a  single  daz¬ 


zling  stroke  by  a  spectacularly  brilliant  leader.  No 
fewer  than  seven  American  commanders  would  try 
and  fail  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
When  confronted  with  superior  firepower  and  at  a 
tactical  disadvantage,  the  Seminoles  simply  dis¬ 
persed  into  small  bands  and  continued  to  fight  a 
guerrilla  war  .  .  .  best  suited  to  the  terrain  and  their 
own  temperament.  Where  other  eastern  Indians 
could  usually  be  depended  upon  to  follow  the  rules 
of  the  game — to  defend  a  fixed  position  and  be 
routed — the  Seminoles  .  .  .  regularly  rejected 
pitched  battles  and  instead  relied  on  ambushes  and 
raids  to  bleed  the  Army,  sap  its  strength,  and  gen¬ 
erally  discourage  its  leadership."8 

In  the  future,  such  an  adaptive  enemy  would 
put  additional  pressure  on  the  United  States'  ability 
to  respond,  as  their  battlefield  successes  would  be 
covered  instantly  by  the  global  media,  instanta¬ 
neous  communications  and  media  coverage. 

Finally,  our  future  adversaries  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  greater  knowledge  of  US  forces  than  we 
will  of  theirs.  We  are  the  most  studied  military7  in 
the  world.  Foreign  states  have  regular  military7  fea¬ 
tures  and,  in  some  cases,  entire  journals  (most  no¬ 
tably  Russia's  Foreign  Militant  Review)  devoted  to 
the  assessment  of  US  military7  force  structure,  doc¬ 
trine,  operational  concepts  and  capabilities.  All  ma¬ 
jor  US  Army  field  manuals  (FMs)  and  joint  doctri¬ 
nal  publications  are  freely  available  on  the  Internet, 
and  many  foreign  organizations  access  them  regu¬ 
larly.  As  an  example,  in  April  200 1  alone,  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  recorded  5,464  ses¬ 
sions  on  its  website  from  Europe  and  2,015  from 
Asia.  This  access,  combined  with  their  knowledge 
of  battlefield  terrain,  greater  situational  awareness 
and  adaptability,  will  make  future  adversaries  far 
more  menacing. 

How  Will  "They  Fight? 

The  essence  of  future  asymmetric  warfare  is  that 
adversaries  will  seek  to  offset  our  air,  intelligence, 
surveillance,  reconnaissance  and  other  technologi¬ 
cal  advantages  by  fighting  during  periods  of  reduced 
visibility7  and  in  complex  terrain  and  urban  environ¬ 
ments  where  they  can  gain  sanctuary7  from  US 
strikes.  This  will  also  deny  these  areas  and  their  in¬ 
herent  protective  characteristics  to  US  forces,  keep¬ 
ing  us  exposed  and  on  the  defensive. 

US  forces  will  have  to  contend  with  greater  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  field  as  adversaries  mask  the  size, 
location,  disposition  and  intentions  of  their  forces. 
They  will  seek  to  convince  US  commanders  that 
they  are  using  conventional  tactics  while  making 
us  vulnerable  to  unconventional,  adaptive  and  asym¬ 
metrical  actions. 
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Geronimo  (in  front  of  horse) 
with  some  of  his  warriors 
during  negotiations  with 
General  George  Crook  in 
1886.  During  this  period, 
telegraph  linemen  (inset) 
and  Apache  warriors  were 
antagonists  in  a  1 9th-century 
precursor  to  21st-century 
cyberwar. 


There  is  a  relemnt  Indian  war 
complement  to  today’s  challenges. ...  By  1882, 
the  Apache  had  learned  [the  telegraph ’s] 
function  and  its  method  of  operation.  When  they 
jumped  the  reservation,  they  would  cut  the  lines 
ami  remove  long  sections  of  wire,  or  they  would 
remove  a  short  piece  of wire  ami  replace  it  with 
a  thin  strip  of  rawhide,  so  cleverly  splicing  the 
two  together  that  the  line  would  appear  intact 
and  the  location  of  the  break  could  take  ditys  of 
careful  checking  to  discover.  This  disruption 
foreshadows  the  potentially  far  greater  problems 
from  cyberattacks. 


At  the  same  time,  adversaries  will  use  both  old 
and  new  technologies  to  great  effect  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  They  may  use  older  technologies  in  unique 
ways  as  the  Chechens  did  by  buying  commercial 
scanners  and  radios  to  intercept  Russian  communi¬ 
cations.  They  will  also  try  to  acquire  advanced  niche 
technologies  like  global  positioning  system  jammers 
and  systems  for  electronic  attack  to  significantly 
degrade  our  precision  strike  capabilities.  Moreover, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  adversaries  to  upgrade  soft¬ 
ware  capabilities  in  the  middle  of  an  operation,  po¬ 
tentially  allowing  for  a  more  networked  opposition. 

While  some  of  the  technology  may  be  new,  the 
Indian  campaigns  again  provide  useful  insights. 
Many  Indian  campaigns  demonstrated  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  asymmetric  tactics  in  countering  larger  and 
better-armed  British  and  American  forces.  In  fact, 
"Indian  skulking  tactics — concealment  and  surprise, 
moving  fire,  envelopment  and,  when  the  enemy's 
ranks  were  broken,  hand-to-hand  combat — remained 


the  cardinal  features  of  Native  American  warfare” 
over  a  period  of  140  years.9  The  longevity  of  their 
effectiveness  shows  how  important  it  is  to  develop 
appropriate  responses  to  asymmetric  tactics. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Indian  tactics  was  the 
ambush.  Captain  William  Fetterman's  massacre  in 
1866  near  the  Lodge  Trail  Ridge  in  Wyoming  left 
92  American  soldiers  dead  in  a  classic  ambush  some 
believe  was  masterminded  by  Sioux  leader  Crazy 
Horse.  A  lesser-known  battle,  almost  a  century7  be¬ 
fore,  shows  the  effectiveness  of  the  ambush,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  matched  with  reckless  leadership.  At 
the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  in  August  1782,  a  group 
of  182  Kentucky  militiamen,  led  by  Colonel  John 
Todd  and  including  Daniel  Boone  and  members  of 
his  family,  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  Indians  who  had 
attacked  an  American  fort.  Boone  noticed  the  Indi¬ 
ans  were  concealing  their  numbers  by  sharing  tracks, 
yet  making  the  trail  easy  to  follow.  He  smelled  an 
ambush  by  a  force  he  estimated  at  500  and  advised 


breaking  off  the  pursuit  until  reinforcements  could 
arrive.  A  more  junior  officer  yelled,  "Them  that  ain't 
cowards  follow  me,”  and  recklessly  charged  across 
the  river  toward  several  decoy  Indians,  with  much 
of  the  force  following  him.  The  remaining  Indians 
were  waiting  in  ambush,  as  Boone  had  feared,  and 
delivered  a  devastating  defeat  to  the  rangers.10 

Like  Blue  Licks,  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run  not  only 
shows  the  efficacy  of  Indian  raids  until  defeated  by 
Bouquet's  brilliant  feigned  retreat  and  flanking  ma¬ 
neuvers;  it  also  shows  how  an  enemy  can  use  de¬ 
ception  effectively.  The  official  history  of  Bushy 
Run  says  Bouquet's  forces  were  engaged  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indian  forces  at  least  equal  in  size  to  his 
own.  However,  when  I  toured  the  battlefield,  Indian 


Our  future  adversaries  will. . .  have 
greater  knowledge  of  US  forces  than  we  will  of 
theirs.  We  are  the  most  studied  military  in  the 
world  . . .  All  major  US  Army  FMs  and  joint 
doctrinal  publications  are freely  available  on  the 
Internet,  and  nmny  foreign  organizations  access 
them  regularly. . . .  This  access  [is]  combined 
with  their  knowledge  of  battlefield  terrain  [and] 
greater  situational  awareness. 


recreators,  who  have  studied  the  battle  extensively 
from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  maintained  that  the 
Indians  numbered  no  more  than  90  and  that  the  tac¬ 
tics  they  used  in  the  forest  made  their  numbers  seem 
larger.  This  disparity  is  a  good  example  of  attempts 
to  confuse  conventional  forces  so  that  the  size  of 
the  opposing  force  is  impossible  to  discern. 

Finally,  the  Indian  campaigns  provide  some  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  the  role  of  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  asymmetric  campaigns.  Noted  historian 
Armstrong  Starkey  emphasizes  that  the  Europeans 
arrived  in  North  America  during  a  time  of  military7 
revolution  in  Europe:  “European  soldiers  brought 
the  new  weapons  and  techniques  of  this  revolution 
with  them  to  North  America  and  by  1675  had  pro¬ 
voked  a  military7  revolution  of  a  sort  among  Native 
Americans,  a  revolution  that  for  140  years  gave 
them  a  tactical  advantage  over  their  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  wealthier  opponents.”11 

Specifically,  King  Philip's  War  (1675-1676)  was 
the  first  conflict  in  which  the  Indians  had  modem 
flintlock  firearms.  This  proved  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  because  some  of  the  American  militias  were 
only  equipped  with  matchlocks  and  pikes,  and 
because  the  Indians  were  excellent  marksmen.12 
More  than  200  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  same 
faulty  assumptions  were  still  at  work — namely,  that 
the  US  military7  retained  unmatched  technical  advan¬ 


tages  over  its  more  primitive  adversaries.  At  that 
time,  the  US  government  rearmed  its  forces  with 
breechloaders  in  place  of  magazine  rifles — due  to 
a  bias  against  unaimed  shots  and  excessive  use  of 
ammunition — while  the  Plains  Indians  acquired 
such  weapons  by  direct  purchase  and  thus,  in  some 
cases,  had  superior  arms  in  the  1870s.  We  must  be 
on  the  lookout  for  technological  matches  like  these 
in  our  own  future  conflicts. 

NewThneats 

We  have  seen  the  great  utility  of  examining  his¬ 
torical  conflicts  between  Europeans  and  Native 
Americans  to  learn  lessons  about  possible  future  con¬ 
flict.  Yet  there  are  two  additional  dimensions  to 
asymmetric  warfare  that  must  be  mentioned — the 
threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  potentially 
used  against  the  American  homeland,  and  of 
cyberattacks  on  US  military7,  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  information  systems. 

At  the  heart  of  asymmetry  is  the  assumption  that 
an  adversary  will  choose  to  attack  the  weakest 
point.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  asymmetric 
tools  may  well  entail  terrorist  acts — with  or  with¬ 
out  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  w'eapons — on  the 
US  homeland  designed  to  disrupt  deployments,  limit 
access,  erode  public  support  and  take  the  fight  to 
tlie  American  people.  In  some  respects,  this  home¬ 
land  tactic  is  not  new.  Beginning  with  King  Philip's 
War,  the  New  England  Indians  abandoned  their  tra¬ 
ditional  restraints  and  "prepared  to  wuge  total  war 
on  all  of  the  colonists,  making  no  distinction  between 
combatant  and  non-combatant.”13  Attacks  on  Ameri¬ 
cans  using  weapons  of  mass  destruction  take  these 
homeland  tactics  to  a  new  level.  Because  of  the  dev¬ 
astation  of  these  attacks  and  the  interest  of  many 
potential  adversaries  in  acquiring  these  capabilities, 
the  United  States  must  develop  strategies  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  responding  to  such  an  occurrence. 

The  cyberthreat  now  facing  the  United  States  is 
equally  compelling  and  risks  both  the  effectiveness 
of  US  forces  on  the  battlefield  and  the  safety  of 
private  and  government  systems  throughout  the 
United  States.  Recent  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-directed 
cyberwarfare  exercises  like  ELIGIBLE  RECEIVER 
and  ZENITH  STAR  show'ed  how'  vulnerable  command 
and  control  networks  are  to  cyberattacks,  a  prime  asym¬ 
metric  target  given  the  US  military7 's  continued  reli¬ 
ance  on  information  technology7.  Moreover,  there  are 
now'  approximately  30  nations  that  have  developed 
"aggressive  computer-w'arfare  programs.”14 

Again,  there  is  a  relevant  Indian  w'ar  complement 
to  today’s  challenges.  Indians  of  the  Southern  Plains 
disrupted  American  efforts  in  the  West  through  un¬ 
conventional  means.  “The  telegraph  line,  which  once 
had  commanded  their  awe,  no  longer  was  mysteri- 
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ous.  By  1882,  the  Apache  had  learned  its  function 
and  its  method  of  operation.  When  they  jumped  the 
reservation,  they  would  cut  the  lines  and  remove 
long  sections  of  wire,  or  they  would  remove  a  short 
piece  of  wire  and  replace  it  with  a  thin  strip  of  raw- 
hide,  so  cleverly  splicing  the  two  together  that  the 
line  would  appear  intact  and  the  location  of  the 
break  could  take  days  of  careful  checking  to  dis¬ 
cover.'’15  This  disruption  foreshadows  the  potentially 
far  greater  problems  from  cyberattacks  if  we  do  not 
design  strategy  and  tactics  for  dealing  with  this  as 
part  of  an  asymmetric  campaign. 

Preparing  for  Asymmetric  Attacks 

The  first  step  in  preparing  to  better  meet  tomor¬ 
row's  challenges  is  to  learn  from  the  past.  As  the 
examples  drawn  here  indicate,  there  is  a  rich  his¬ 
tory'  to  be  tapped  in  the  early  American  experience. 
But  there  are  many  other  examples  as  well — 
Yugoslav  partisans  fighting  the  occupying  Nazis  or 
Afghans  against  the  Russians  and  Serbs  in  the  re¬ 
cent  NATO  operation  in  Kosovo.  Military1 2 3 4 5 6 7  com¬ 
manders  must  study  history.  Modem,  technologically 
sophisticated  warfare — with  the  asymmetric  chal¬ 
lenges  that  accompany  it — makes  that  requirement 
more  true,  not  less. 

Our  forces  must  also  be  adaptive.  Just  as  our  ad¬ 
versaries  will  continuously  change  tactics  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  seek  our  weaknesses,  so  must  we  be 
able  to  counter  them  through  continuous  adapta¬ 
tion.  If  we  do  not,  we  risk  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
"While  European  military7  revolutions  provided 
states  with  the  means  to  project  power  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  North  America,  they  did  not  provide  troops 


Many  Indian  campaigns  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  asymmetric  tactics  in  countering 
larger  and  better-armed  British  and  American 
forces  . . .  [and]  remained  the  cardinal  features 
of  Native  American  warfare  over  a  period  of  140 
years.  The  longevity  of  their  effectiveness  shows 
how  important  it  is  to  develop  appropriate 
responses  to  asymmetric  tactics. 


with  appropriate  training  and  tactics  to  succeed  on 
tire  frontier."16  Therefore,  our  forces,  doctrine  and 
tactics  must  continue  to  embrace  agility7  and  adapt¬ 
ability  and  prepare  for  a  range  of  missions.  The 
Army  continues  to  do  so  in  its  most  recent  doctri¬ 
nal  publications,  FM  1  and  FM  3-0. 17  Efforts  to  ad¬ 
dress  asymmetric  threats  must  also  retain  the  unique 
American  strengths — superior  training,  leadership 
and  technology7 — that  give  us  an  edge  against  any 
potential  adversary. 

Finally,  we  must  guard  against  arrogance.  An 
account  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat  noted  the 
irony  that  his  preparations  for  the  march  to  Fort 
Duquesne  were  precise.  He  attended  to  every7  minute 
detail  except  "the  one  that  mattered  most:  Indian 
affairs."18  He  dismissed  those  Ohio  Indian  chiefs 
who  might  have  been  allies  for  his  expedition  as 
savages  who  could  not  possibly  assist  disciplined 
troops.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  same  trap  of  un¬ 
derestimating  a  potential  adversary7  because  of  his 
different  culture  or  seemingly  inferior  capability7.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  repeat  the  errors  of  the  past  with 
potentially  devastating  future  consequences.  MR 
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IT  Requirements  for 

“Policekeeping” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Timothy  L.  Thomas,  US  Army,  Retired 


Traditional  peace  support  opera¬ 
tions  differ  by  degrees  of  consent,  force  and 
impartiality.  Peacekeeping  operations  require  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  belligerent  parties,  the  use  of  force  only 
in  self-defense  and  the  maintenance  of  impartiality. 
Peace-enforcement  missions  do  not  require  abso¬ 
lute  consent;  force  can  be  used  to  compel  or  co¬ 
erce,  and  impartiality  is  usually  strained. 

Today,  peace  support  operations  are  caught  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes.  Peace  support  person¬ 
nel  deal  more  often  with  crowds  than  armies  and 
with  questions  of  ownership  of  houses  and  pigs 
rather  than  buffer  zones.  Missions  are  increasingly 
intrastate  with  a  police  mission  overtone.  These  mis¬ 
sions  do  not  fall  neatly  into  either  the  peacekeeping 
or  peace-enforcement  category  but  approach  "po¬ 
lice-keeping"  performed  by  “policekeepers.”1 

Luckily  for  peace  support  personnel  facing  these 
new'  missions,  there  has  been  a  rapid  proliferation 
of  information  technology  (IT).  If  properly  under¬ 
stood.  these  new  technologies  can  help  policekeepers 
prevent  or  control  conflict. 

NewFeaoemakhc^^ 

On  7  September  2000,  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
Security  Council  voted  unanimously  to  overhaul  its 
peacekeeping  operations.  There  was  strong  support 
in  the  council  for  a  more  professional,  high-tech  UN 
force  that  would  work  harder  at  conflict  prevention. 
Fonner  US  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright 
agreed  with  this  reassessment.  She  had  stated  earlier 
that  “old  models  of  peacekeeping  don't  always  meet 
current  challenges.  Peace  operations  today  often 
require  skills  that  are  neither  strictly  military  nor 
strictly  police  but,  rather,  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  international  community  needs  to  identify  and 
train  units  that  are  able  to  control  crowds,  deter  vigi¬ 
lante  actions,  prevent  looting  and  disarm  civilian 


The  military  can  use  TT  to  guide  or 
force  combatants  and  Chilians  of  disputing 
nations  away  from  conflict  IT  can  be  used  to 
distract,  pacify,  appease,  intimidate,  provoke, 
immobilize,  wear  out,  confuse,  weaken, 
suggest  or  mislead  This  is  an  important  list 
of  uses  since  many  can  help  slow  or  pre\>ent 
the  use  of  force. 


agitators  while,  at  the  same  time,  winning  the  trust 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  deployed.”2 

In  the  past,  a  peacekeeper's  job  was  to  deploy 
between  two  opposing  militaries  at  their  invitation  to 
serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  forces,  usually  in  in¬ 
terstate  operations.  Albright  noted  that  today's  mis¬ 
sion  is  more  intrastate,  with  more  attention  directed 
toward  crow'ds,  vigilantes  and  agitators  than  to 
separating  traditional  military  forces.  As  a  result, 
militaries  are  in  direct  contact  for  long  periods  of 
time  with  the  people  of  a  region;  they  are  exposed 
to  local  nuances  and  traditions. 

IT.  which  was  seldom  available  to  peacekeepers 
before,  is  addressed  in  the  Brahimi  Report,  which 
discusses  the  need  for  a  new  peacekeeping  strat¬ 
egy  and  organization  to  support  these  efforts.  It  rec¬ 
ommends  that  an  executive  information  and  strate¬ 
gic  analysis  secretariat  (EISAS)  be  formed  and 
composed  of  information  system  specialists,  military 
analysts  and  criminal  network  experts.  The  last  cat¬ 
egory  reflects  the  UN's  increased  focus  on  police 
matters.  Further,  the  report  noted  that  the  UN  pres¬ 
ently  has  no  IT  center  responsible  for  user-level 
strategy  and  policy  in  peace  support  operations.  The 
Brahimi  Report  also  recommends  developing  a 
peace  operations  extranet  with  access  to  the  EISAS 
and  other  databases.3 
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Different  cultures  are  coerced  by  different 
degrees  of  intimidation.  In  Haiti,  a  club  was 
enough  to  get  someone  moving.  Howe\>er,  in 
Somalia,  it  took  something  much  more  intimi¬ 
dating — weapons.  In  Bosnia, 
a  tracked  recovery  vehicle  was  often  more 
intimidating  than  a  tank. 


This  resolution  for  change  and  new  technology 
could  not  come  at  a  better  time.  Although  currently 
engaged  in  14  peacekeeping  operations  worldwide 
that  employ  more  than  37,000  troops,  UN  police- 
keepers  have  had  numerous  failures  over  the  past 
few  years.4  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  peace  sup¬ 
port  forces  are  underequipped  for  the  changed  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mission  since  IT  has  traditionally  gone 
to  the  warfighter.  This  emphasis  needs  adjustment. 

The  US  Army  appears  to  understand  this  dilemma 
and  is  developing  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  3- 
07,  Stability  and  Support  Operations,  to  address 
peace  operations.  The  new  FM  is  a  compilation  of 
FM  100-23,  Peace  Operations ;  FM  90-29,  Non- 
combatant  Evacuation  Order ;  FM  100-19,  Do¬ 
mestic  Support  Operations:  and  FM  100-20,  Mili¬ 
tary  Operations  in  Low-Intensity  Conflict 5  It  is 
still  a  year  or  so  away  from  publication  but  shows 
tire  complexity  of  peace  support  operations  today. 

Potential  IT  Military  Uses 

If  Albright  is  correct  in  her  analysis  that  a  new 
peacekeeping  model  is  required  today,  then  IT  is 
poised  to  play  a  significant  role  in  developing  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  assist  that  model.  One  of  the  facilities 
involved  with  accelerating  the  availability  of  tools  and 
techniques  to  develop  training  applications  for 
policekeepers  is  the  Institute  for  Creative  Technolo¬ 
gies  (ICT)  located  in  Marina  Del  Ray,  California. 
These  efforts  are  tire  result  of  a  $44. 5 -million  con¬ 
tract  between  the  US  Army  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  that  concluded  in  August  1999. 
The  institute  is  charged  with  creating  a  system  adapt¬ 
able  enough  to  provide  the  correct  virtual  environ¬ 
ment  for  policekeepers  such  as  the  proper  terrain, 
culture  and  situational  context.6  Policekeeping  forces 
trained  by  facilities  such  as  ICT  leam  how  to  re¬ 
solve  disputes  on  city  streets  or  in  crowded  market 
squares  before  they  become  conflicts. 

ICT's  first  product  has  met  these  expectations. 
The  institute  constructed  an  interactive  simulation  vi¬ 
gnette  that  depicts  a  peacekeeping  operation  in  Bos¬ 
nia.  It  demonstrates  how  squad  leaders  and  other 


noncommissioned  officers  can  leam  "through  simu¬ 
lation  to  deal  diplomatically  with  people  from  differ¬ 
ing  cultures,  and  without  relying  on  firepower"7  Dur¬ 
ing  a  mission  rehearsal  exercise  for  a  battalion 
preparing  to  deploy  to  a  peacekeeping  mission,  a 
wfiter  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  observed: 
“A  hostile  crow'd  confronts  the  U.S.  Army  com¬ 
mander.  His  troops  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  peace¬ 
keeping  mission.  Instead,  they're  now  try  ing  to  res¬ 
cue  a  local  child  who  has  been  injured  by  a  U.S. 
Humvee  [high-mobility,  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle 
(HMMWV)] .  Gunfire  erupts  over  a  hill.  A  helicop¬ 
ter  circles  deafeningly  overhead.  What  should  he  do? 
Teams  of  soldiers  run  up  and  demand  orders.  He 
barks  out  commands.  Units  disperse  in  three  direc¬ 
tions  about  to  cany7  out  the  operation  when  . . .  some¬ 
one  turns  on  the  lights.  The  soldier — though  in  fa¬ 
tigues — is  standing  in  a  small  room  surrounded  by 
a  180-degree  screen.  This  is  no  regular  movie  or 
video  game.  It's  the  Army's  latest  high-tech  tool  to 
train  tomorrow's  soldiers.”8 

The  military  can  use  IT  to  guide  or  force  com¬ 
batants  and  civilians  of  disputing  nations  away  from 
conflict.  IT  can  be  used  to  distract,  pacify,  appease, 
intimidate,  provoke,  immobilize,  wear  out,  confuse, 
weaken,  suggest  or  mislead.9  This  is  an  important 
list  of  uses  since  many  can  help  slow  or  prevent  the 
use  of  force.  An  IT  difficulty  is  producing  softw'are 
that  can  reflect  cultural  sensitivities  and  expectations. 
If  soffivare  developers  interact  with  academicians, 
religious  and  cultural  leaders,  and  others  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  regional  sensitivities,  then  such  computer 
developments  stand  a  chance.  Remember  that  IT 
cannot  replace  troops. 

IT  supports  peace  operations  at  both  the  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  levels.  It  can  demonstrate  simul¬ 
taneity  of  effort.  A  simulation  capability  known  as 
Spectrum  simulates  the  actions  of  several  inter¬ 
agency  groups  all  working  together  in  a  peacekeep¬ 
ing  environment.  Policekeepers  could  develop  a  syn¬ 
chronization  matrix  to  monitor  this  process  and  keep 
it  under  observation.  It  might  demonstrate  where 
help  is  needed,  wfiat  combinations  of  agencies  are 
most  effective  and  so  on. 

IT  can  also  demonstrate  the  vulnerabilities  of 
those  involved  in  the  conflict.  Bahktar  Associates 
has  reportedly  developed  radar  that  gathers  intelli¬ 
gence  on  hidden  or  underground  weapons  facilities, 
enemy  bunkers  and  other  hard-to-find  structures. 
Known  as  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR),  it  can 
provide  three-dimensional  images  up  to  45.7 
meters  below  the  surface  of  land  or  sea.  GPR's 
Doppler  radar  uses  very  little  power,  thus  reducing 
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In  the  past,  a  peacekeeper’s job  was  to  deploy  between  two  opposing  militaries  at  their 
imitation  to  sene  as  a  buffer  between  the forces. . . .  Today’s  mission  is  more  intrastate,  with  more 
attention  directed  toward  crowds,  vigilantes  and  agitators  than  to  separating  traditional  military 
forces.  As  a  result,  militaries  are  in  direct  contact for  long  periods  of  time  with  the  people  of  a 
region;  they  are  exposed  to  local  nuances  and  traditions. 


its  probability  of  detection.  The  system  can  also  iden¬ 
tify  unexploded  ordnance,  find  utility  lines  or  mass 
graves  and  help  map  minefields.10 

Another  development  is  the  Discover  II  satellite 
system.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
cently  delayed  accepting  the  satellite  system  but  did 
not  cancel  it  outright.  Discover  II  offers  warfighters 
and  policekeepers  affordable,  continuous  and  con¬ 
tiguous  battlefield  coverage  in  all  weather,  day  or 
night.  Discover  II  detects  camouflage,  concealment, 
deception  and  movement  by  combining  synthetic 
aperture  radar,  moving  target  indicators  and  digital 
terrain-elevation  data.  Designed  for  the  theater  com¬ 
mander,  the  entire  system  involves  20  satellites  and 
could  be  in  place  by  2005  if  approved.11 

IT  enables  compelling  compliance  by  simulating 
actions  and  consequences.  The  best  example  of 


compelling  compliance  through  simulations  remains 
using  digital  maps  at  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords.  As 
one  participant  noted,  "Digitized  map  information 
(points,  lines  and  areas  in  vector  form),  names  data, 
elevation  data,  scanned  map  images  and  imagery7 
could  be  pulled  into  the  PowerScene  terrain  visual¬ 
ization  systems  and  presented  to  negotiators  as  still 
screen  shots,  fly  -through  videos,  or  dynamic  fly-throughs 
under  joystick  control.  PowerScene  also  supported 
dynamic  annotation  and  visual  assists  such  as  flood¬ 
ing,  slope  computations  and  intervisibility  explo¬ 
ration.  Any  realignment  of  real  or  negotiated  bound¬ 
aries  between  the  factions  could  be  reflected  in 
automated  recompilations  of  areas  and  in  adjust¬ 
ments  of  buffer  zones/’12 
Digital  mapping  allows  policekeepers  to  intimidate 
negotiators  by  showing  detail,  displaying  the  instan- 
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of  these  do  not  apply  to  peacekeeping,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  the  capabilities  available  because  po¬ 
tential  combatants  have  the  same  access  to  this 
cost-effective  combat  multiplier.  This  capabil¬ 
ity  offers  continuous  monitoring  of  any  area  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  operating  a  reconnaissance 
aircraft.14  Money  and  download  capabilities  are 
the  only  limitations. 

For  the  policekeeper,  the  most  important  uses 
of  imagery  at  the  operational  level  are: 

•  Verifying  claims  by  potential  belligerents. 

•  Observing  terrain  that  can  be  inspected  by 
ground  forces. 

•  Searching  for  refugees  or  mass  graves. 

•  Building  confidence  and  security  measures 
between  disputing  parties. 

•  Destigmatizing  intelligence  use  in  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  operations. 

•  Providing  hard  evidence  to  confirm  or  deny 
claims  made  by  disputants.15 

rTPolicekeeper  NeedsattheTacdcal  Level 

Discussions  with  policekeepers  who  have  served  in 
Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Haiti  and  Somalia  reveal  the  need 
for  other  specific  types  of  IT.  A  partial  list  includes: 

Electronic  tagging.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  policekeepers  face  is  tracking  troublemak¬ 
ers.  Tagging  troublemakers  or  opposition  leaders  to 
follow  their  movements  would  significantly  help 


On  the  sidelines  at  National  Football 
League  contests  are  satellite  dishes  designed  to 
pick  up  sounds  from  the  game.  Similar  systems 
could  be  invaluable  for  policekeepers  trying  to 
monitor  crowds  or  troublemakers 


taneous  ability  to  change  the  fonnat  from  peace¬ 
keeping  to  war,  providing  absolute  consistency  and 
offering  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  support.  The 
technology7  intimidated  the  negotiators  by  giving  them 
a  sense  of  loss  of  control  and  privacy  since  they  had 
to  work  with  computer  operators  who  were  not  on 
their  team.13 

IT  can  assist  policekeepers  by  monitoring  and 
reviewing  actions  for  participants  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.  For  example,  unmanned  aerial 
vehicles  provide  situational  awareness  and  locate 
unauthorized  equipment.  Commercial  imagery  is 
now  available  to  UN  policekeepers  and  can  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  way  they  do  business.  For  example,  the 
imaginative  policekeeper  can  look  for  refugees,  ar¬ 
tillery  positions  or  arms-control  storage  sites,  or  he 
can  search  for  conventional  terrain  imagery7.  A  US 
company  called  Orbimage  offers  1 -meter  imagery 
applications  for  resource  deployment,  mission 
planning,  targeting,  battle  damage  assessment,  in¬ 
telligence  gathering  and  trend  analysis.  While  some 
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Illegal  immigrants 
hidden  within  a 
shipment  of  bananas 
are  discovered  by  a 
backscatter  X-ray. 
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Past  peacekeeping  models  do  not  apply.  Intrastate  conflicts  are  now  more  common  than 
interstate  conflicts.  Peacekeeping  missions  are  now  more  oriented  toward police  actions  and  require 
new  IT,  as  interviews  with  US policekeepers  demonstrate.  Today 's  policekeepers  request  language 
encoders,  satellite  dishes,  electronic  infornumts,  crowd-control  (le\ices  and  drug-detection  or  X-ray 
technologies.  The  warfighter  can  use  these  technologies  as  well,  especkdly  in  urban  combat. 


peacekeeping  forces;  however,  this  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  due  to  legal  constraints.  By  tagging  friendly 
troops,  commanders  could  follow  their  subordinates’ 
whereabouts  in  cities  and  in  the  country  side.  If  one 
were  taken  hostage,  the  commander  would  imme¬ 
diately  know  the  hostage's  location. 

Electronic  informants.  Any  type  of  device  that 
could  provide  information  to  improve  situational 
awareness  would  be  of  great  assistance.  This  could 
include  electronic  monitoring  devices,  tape  record¬ 
ers,  sensors  or  other  such  devices. 

Satellite  monitoring.  On  the  sidelines  at  National 
Football  League  contests  are  satellite  dishes  de¬ 
signed  to  pick  up  sounds  from  tire  game.  Similar 
systems  could  be  invaluable  for  policekeepers  try  ¬ 
ing  to  monitor  crowds  or  troublemakers. 

Search  and  seizures.  Drug-detection,  pulse  or 
X-ray  devices  to  help  with  searches  for  contraband 
would  be  invaluable. 

Language  decoders.  Hand-held  instantaneous 
language  translators  would  relieve  tension  between 
policekeepers  and  soldiers  where  hand  signals  are 
sometimes  the  only  communication.  These  devices 
are  presently  undergoing  testing  and  will  offer  some 
relief  from  the  conundrum  of  unintelligible  languages. 


Flying  transport  discs.  It  is  difficult  to  cordon 
off  an  area  or  chase  someone  through  a  city,  forest 
or  country  side.  A  fly  ing  disc  that  could  hover  above 
the  ground  and  move  at  speeds  up  to  15  miles  per 
hour  would  be  invaluable  to  policekeepers. 

Vector  technology.  Cameras,  the  Remotely 
Monitored  Battlefield  Sensor  System  or  other  types 
of  sensors,  including  global  positioning  systems  (GPS) 
that  get  policekeepers  to  the  proper  place  quickly 
and  precisely. 

Intimidating  technologies  by  culture.  Differ¬ 
ent  cultures  are  coerced  by  different  degrees  of 
intimidation,  hr  Haiti,  a  club  was  enough  to  get  some¬ 
one  moving.  However,  in  Somalia,  it  took  something 
much  more  intimidating — weapons.  In  Bosnia,  a 
tracked  recovery  vehicle  was  often  more  intimida¬ 
ting  than  a  tank.16 

Crowd  control.  Various  items  such  as  rubber 
sting  balls,  foam  grenades  and  foam  batons  can 
disperse  a  crowd  without  causing  fatalties.17 

Observer  support.  The  plethora  of  readily 
available  commercial  observation  equipment  can 
provide  observers  more  remote  viewing,  sensing 
and  listening  capabilities. 

Transparency.  Communication  technologies  are 
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being  touted  as  a  confidence-building  measure  to 
demonstrate  to  all  parties  that  everyone  is  adhering 
to  agreements  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Separation  zone.  Sensors  and  GPS  can  be  used 
to  locate  or  establish  zones  of  separation  and  secu- 


Using  IT  to  manage  time  and  space 
can  help  policekeepers  when  they  handle 
potential  conflicts.  For  example,  if  a  crowd 
confronts  a  policekeeping  force  at  a  road¬ 
block,  soldiers  must  know  how  to  manage 
the  space  between  the  checkpoint  and  the 
policekeepers'  backup  to  ensure  the  backup  has 
access  to  the  checkpoint.  The  same  scenario 
applies  for  VIP  safety  in  a  crowd 


rity.  Linking  this  information  with  the  peace  process 
in  real  time  is  key  to  developing  a  mandate.18 

IT  also  offers  systems  that  create  time  and  space 
to  give  other  courses  of  action  a  chance.  Using  IT 
to  manage  time  and  space  can  help  policekeepers 
when  they  handle  potential  conflicts.  For  example, 
if  a  crow'd  confronts  a  policekeeping  force  at  a 
roadblock,  soldiers  must  know'  how'  to  manage  the 
space  between  the  checkpoint  and  the  policekeepers’ 
backup  to  ensure  the  backup  has  access  to  the 
checkpoint.  The  same  scenario  applies  for  VIP 
safety  in  a  crowd.  It  can  also  depict  how  a 
policekeeper  handles  time  and  space  before  deploy¬ 
ment.  For  example,  time  and  space  parameters  are 
enhanced  for  the  policekeeper  who  trains  w'hile  en 
route  to  an  area  or  in  theater  and  immediately  be¬ 
fore  a  mission.  This  helps  hastily  assembled  joint  or 
multinational  teams  to  reach  a  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  mission. 

The  University  of  Houston's  Virtual  Environment 
Research  Laboratory,  which  is  part  of  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  the  National  Aeronautical  Space  Admini¬ 
stration's  Johnson  Space  Center,  is  developing  such 
technology  for  the  US  Army  and  Marines.  They 
have  developed  software  that  creates  virtual  crowds 
and  opposing  forces  for  policekeepers  to  confront. 
Perhaps  most  important,  policekeepers  can  train  on 
simulated  mles  of  engagement  before  deploying.  The 
software  also  demonstrates  how  to  deal  with  other 
cultures  and  situations  w'here  verbal  communications 
will  not  work.  The  idea  "is  to  be  able  to  provide 
crow'd  scenes,  for  example,  that  behave  as  crowds 
behave:  that  may  am  at  the  sound  of  gunfire,  that 
may  provide  hiding  places  for  opposing  forces  .  .  . 


we  w'ant  to  enable  people  who  are  planning  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  this  type  to  rapidly  examine  the  alternatives. 
What  if  this  happens?  What  if  that  happens?  What 
w  ould  I  do  in  this  situation?  Without  having  to  go  to 
the  real  environment,  w'hich  is  often  at  times  impos¬ 
sible,  or  do  it  basically  as  a  mental  exercise  with  the 
obvious  limitations  you  w  ould  have  without  having 
a  detailed  copy  of  the  environment  to  work  with.”19 

Identifying  those  responsible  for  vigilante  ac¬ 
tion,  agitation  and  looting  is  a  huge  problem  for 
policekeepers.  In  the  Balkans  this  process  also  in¬ 
volves  finding  armed  individuals.  Early  identification 
puts  time  and  space  between  these  people  and  the 
policekeepers.  The  military7  can  use  IT  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  or  confidence-building  measure  to  contain  or 
block  the  actions  of  vigilantes  or  crow'ds.  As  a  de¬ 
terrent,  IT  can  pressure  people  or  organizations,  in¬ 
still  fear  over  consequences  of  potential  actions, 
threaten  to  expose  a  leader's  state  secrets,  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  nation  cannot  pose  a  credible  threat  or 
expose  troop  deployments  or  other  forms  of  military7 
buildups.  These  activities  can  uncover  blatant  lies 
designed  to  manipulate  public  opinion. 

The  policekeeper,  however,  has  always  been  the 
neglected  soldier  when  it  comes  to  new'  and  excit¬ 
ing  technology.  It  was  assumed  in  the  past  that 
policekeepers  could  use  IT  developed  for  combat 
soldiers.  That  w'as  and  is  true,  especially  for  peace- 
enforcement  missions,  but  the  tables  have  firmed 
somewhat — past  peacekeeping  models  do  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Intrastate  conflicts  are  now'  more  common  than 
interstate  conflicts.  Peacekeeping  missions  are  now 
more  oriented  tow'ard  police  actions  and  require  new 
FT,  as  interviews  with  US  policekeepers  demon¬ 
strate.  Today’s  policekeepers  request  language  en¬ 
coders,  satellite  dishes,  electronic  informants,  crowd- 
control  devices  and  drug-detection  or  X-ray 
technologies.  The  w'arfighter  can  use  these  technolo¬ 
gies  as  well,  especially  in  urban  combat. 

Many  technologies  policekeepers  w'ant  are  still  in 
the  US  Army's  procurement  system.  Some  poten¬ 
tial  opponents,  if  they  have  sufficient  financial  as¬ 
sets,  can  purchase  commercial  off-the-shelf  high- 
technology7  products  faster  than  the  US  military7  can 
procure  them.  The  procurement  cycle  for  equipment 
can  thus  put  US  forces  at  a  disadvantage.  Potential 
opponents  might  use  these  technologies  to  prejudice 
troop-contributing  countries  through  media  or  situa¬ 
tion  manipulation. 

Peace  support  personnel  should  benefit  from  IT 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past,  especially  if  the  UN 
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expects  them  to  confront  IT-enhanced  criminals  and 
insurgents.  IT  can  explain,  pressure,  instill  fear,  un¬ 
cover  manipulation,  expose  deployments  or  plans, 
threaten  and  demonstrate  impotence.  It  can  contain 
and  recover,  and  offers  certainty  of  punishment  in 
an  invisible,  anonymous  manner  that  ignores  sover¬ 
eignty.  In  addition,  IT-enhanced  policekeeping  can 
deter  conflict  by: 

•  Coercing  by  demonstrating  potential  military1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
power  in  benign  fonn. 

•  Building  confidence,  mustering  support,  saving 
time,  explaining  visually  complicated  processes,  of¬ 
fering  to  reach  people  or  places  directly  with  speed, 
providing  accurate  and  timely  infonnation,  eliminat¬ 
ing  mistrust  and  disinformation,  and  compelling 
compliance. 

•  Developing  common  values  for  the  world 
community. 

•  Offering  a  virtual  show  of  force  and  poten¬ 
tial  outcomes. 

•  Modeling  information  friction  or  those  areas 
needing  special  attention. 

•  Signaling  acceptable  behavior. 

•  Offering  a  preemptive  strategy. 

•  Capitalizing  on  the  transparent  world. 

•  Developing  an  information  blockade  or  over¬ 
loading  to  compel  behavior. 

•  Integrating  all  assets  such  as  law,  people  and 
technologies. 

•  Reverting  to  a  react-act  mode  due  to  its  speed. 

•  Offering  precise  information  on  a  variety  of 
issues  for  decisionmakers. 


IT  can  also  depict  how  a 
policekeeper  handles  time  and  space  before 
deployment.  For  example,  time  and  space 
parameters  are  enhanced  for  the  policekeeper 
who  trains  while  en  route  to  an  area  or  in 
theater  and  immediately  before  a  mission. 
This  helps  hastily  assembled  joint  or 
ultinational  teams  to  reach  a  common 
understanding  of  a  mission. 


•  Helping  connect  data  perceptual  systems. 

•  Enabling  nations  to  manage  or  leverage  the 
consequences  of  their  actions. 

•  Allowing  smaller  nations  to  dominate  larger 
ones. 

These  issues  require  intense  doctrinal  policy  and 
legal  review.  IT  can  prevent  conflict  by  manipu¬ 
lating,  interrupting  or  interfering  with  information 
systems  and  infrastructures,  areas  where  there 
are  serious  legal  questions.  IT  needs  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  under  such  circumstances.  IT  remains  a  na¬ 
tional  issue.  It  is  not  a  focal  point  for  the  UN, 
which  remains  inundated  with  more  pressing  is¬ 
sues.  States  must  develop  their  own  peace  sup¬ 
port  IT  within  international  guidelines.  But.  the  is¬ 
sue  is  crucial.  Without  such  support,  peace 
operations  may  indeed  lose  their  effectiveness 
and  ability  to  keep  the  peace.  Give  IT-supported 
policekeepers,  not  criminals  and  insurgents,  a 
chance  to  succeed.  MR 
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Military  Operational  Measures 
of  Effectiveness  for 

Peacekeeping 

Operations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  Anderson,  US  Army 


FOR  THE  PAST  18  YEARS,  stability  and  sup¬ 
port  operations  have  been  a  US  diplomatic 
focal  point.  These  operations  involve  employing 
military  forces  to  support  peace  operations  in  places 
such  as  Lebanon,  Bosnia,  Haiti,  Macedonia  and  the 
Sinai.  Most  recently,  the  United  States  deployed  Task 
Force  (TF)  Falcon  to  Kosovo  to  support  NATO's 
Operation  Joint  Guardian.  Events  during  Joint 
Guardian  indicate  that  military  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ations  (PKO)  require  identifying  specific  operational 
measures  of  effectiveness  (MOEs)  to  determine 
when  conditions  are  established  for  transferring 
control  to  legitimate  civilian  authorities  or  other 
political  organizations. 

Dual  Pillars  of  Diplomacy 

Ethnic  conflict  in  the  Balkans  is  viewed  as  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fonn  of  warfare,  and  the  US  military  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  involved  in  such  wars.  It  is  therefore  in¬ 
cumbent  on  those  with  responsibility  in  these  matters 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  nature  of  ethnic  con¬ 
flict  and  determine  how  to  use  the  dual  pillars  of  di¬ 
plomacy  and  force  most  effectively  to  support 
peace  and  justice.1  It  is  critical  to  articulate  the  de¬ 
sired  end  state  for  an  ethnic  conflict  before  estab¬ 
lishing  conditions  for  successfully  transferring  con¬ 
trol  from  military  to  civilian  agencies.  The  end  state 
for  an  ethnic  conflict  is  limited  to  suppressing  or  de¬ 
feating  the  insurgents  or  the  dominant  power,  de 
facto  partition,  autonomy  or  independence.2  Both 
Bosnia  and  Kosovo  required  NATO  forces  to  sepa¬ 
rate  warring  parties  as  a  condition  for  political  ac¬ 
commodation.  NATO's  goal  in  Kosovo  allows  Al¬ 
banians,  the  regional  minority,  autonomy  in  areas 
where  they  fonn  a  majority. 

US  security  interests  in  the  Balkans  include  con¬ 
trolling  violence  in  the  region,  preventing  the  collapse 
of  Europe's  security  structure  and  defining  NATO's 
role  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.3  PKO  support  dip- 


US  military  forces  ha\’e  expertly  prepared 
to  conduct  PKO  as  an  element  of  US  diplomatic 
strategy.  The  greatest  concern  continues  to  be 
restoring  some  form  of  nornudcy  mth  limited 
resources  and  deeding  with  competing  demands 
that  are  usually  associated  with  functions 
outside  of  military  jurisdiction. 


lomatic  efforts  to  establish  or  maintain  peace  in  ar¬ 
eas  of  potential  or  actual  conflict.  They  take  place 
following  a  diplomatic  agreement  between  the  dis¬ 
puting  parties,  the  sponsoring  organization  and  po¬ 
tential  force-contributing  nations.  A  credible  truce  or 
cease-fire  must  be  in  effect,  and  the  disputing  par¬ 
ties  must  consent  to  the  operation.  The  military's 
main  functions  are  to  inhibit  hostile  actions  by  the 
disputing  parties  and  to  bolster  confidence  in  the 
peace  process.4 

PKO  also  support  continuing  diplomatic  efforts 
to  achieve  long-term  political  settlements  and  nor¬ 
mal,  peaceful  relations.5  The  difficulty  with  achiev¬ 
ing  this  aim  in  Kosovo  is  the  lack  of  a  unified  truce 
among  Serbian  regular  forces,  paramilitary  forces, 
ministry  of  interior  defense  forces,  Kosovo  Libera¬ 
tion  Anny  (KLA)  rebel  forces  and  NATO.  Signing 
two  separate  military  annexes  to  the  peace  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  parties  weakened  credibil¬ 
ity.  A  military'  technical  agreement  (MTA)  signed  on 
10  June  1999  between  the  Serbs  and  NATO  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  three-phased  w  ithdraw  al  of  all  Serbian 
forces  from  Kosovo.  The  Undertaking,  which  was 
signed  on  20  June  1999  between  the  KLA  and 
NATO,  provided  a  phased  procedure  for  demili¬ 
tarizing  the  KLA. 

Kosovo  Force  (KFOR)  is  the  37,000-man, 
NATO-led  contingent  deployed  to  the  region  to 
monitor  both  the  MTA  and  the  Undertaking.  KFOR 
is  divided  into  five  sectors  of  responsibility — US, 
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British,  French,  Italian  and  German — and  is  com¬ 
manded  by  an  allied  three-star  general  headquartered 
in  Pristina. 

The  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  southeast¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  province  with  all  forces  operating 
under  the  command  and  control  of  TF  Falcon.  Its 
mission  is  to  maintain  law  and  order,  secure  lines  of 
communication  (LOC),  provide  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  support  and  facilitate  transition  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  and  infrastructure  back  to  legitimate 
civilian  authorities  in  sector.  TF  Falcon  is  an  ad  hoc 
coalition  under  the  command  of  a  brigadier  general. 
The  coalition  is  made  up  of  one  US  infantry'  battal¬ 
ion,  one  mechanized  battalion  and  one  armored  bat¬ 
talion;  a  Greek  mechanized  battalion;  a  Polish  air¬ 
borne  battalion;  and  a  Russian  airborne  battalion.  These 
units  rotate  every  six  months.  The  TF  is  well- 
manned  and  equipped  to  deal  with  local  military' 
forces  in  its  assigned  area  of  operations  (AO). 

Military  Security  Tasks 

The  first  challenge  for  the  operational  commander 
during  PKO  is  determining  whether  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  are  ethnic  or  domestic.  Events  in  Kosovo  indi¬ 
cate  that  ethnic  crimes  generally  include  murder,  as¬ 
sault,  kidnapping  and  arson  while  domestic  crimes 
normally  involve  assault,  rape  and  larceny.  The  types 
of  crime  in  Kosovo  have  changed  over  time.  Military 
forces  monitored  the  treaties  throughout  demilitarization 
and  separation  of  the  disputing  parties  and  discovered 
a  direct  correlation  between  the  status  of  agreements 
and  the  types  of  crimes  that  were  committed.  As 
the  time  lines  and  milestones  for  the  agreements  were 
met  and  domestic  crime  became  more  prevalent,  the 
ethnic  situation  stabilized. 

The  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  (TTP) 
used  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  US  sector  ac¬ 
cord  with  joint  doctrine.  To  perform  their  mission, 
peacekeepers  must  have  freedom  of  movement; 
open  access  to  all  areas  in  their  operational  areas; 
and  the  freedom  to  patrol  freely,  observe,  monitor, 
verify  and  report  their  findings.6  TF  Falcon  foot  and 
vehicle  patrols  monitor  agreement  compliance,  de¬ 
ter  violent  acts  and  determine  ethnic  mix.  These  pa¬ 
trols  put  military'  presence  in  areas  of  concern.  Spe¬ 
cial  Forces  teams  also  conduct  area  assessments 
and  provide  information  on  each  sector's  ethnic 
populations  and  leadership.  Personal  property 
search-and-seizure  operations  are  conducted  with 
probable  cause  to  seize  weapons,  ammunition  and 
other  contraband.  Efforts  to  identify;  arrest,  detain 
and  process  suspected  war  criminals  are  ongoing. 
Curfews  are  imposed  in  population  centers  where 


violence  and  crime  are  most  evident.  A  vehicular 
quick  reaction  force  (QRF)  is  ready  at  all  times  to 
respond  rapidly  and  forcibly  to  agreement  viola¬ 
tions,  interference  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
other  threats  to  peaceful  coexistence. 

A  primary7  supporting  task  of  maintaining  law'  and 
order  is  protecting  and  returning  refugees,  who 


Although  335  aid  agencies  operate 
in  Kosovo,  military  ties  to  NGOs  in  PKO  are 
poorly  structured.  Previous  peacekeeping 
operations  illustrate  that  many  NGOs  view  the 
military  as  out  of  touch  with  the  values  of  the 
society  they  seek  to  protect,  while  military 
personnel  tend  to  see  NGOs  as  undisciplined 
and  an  obstacle  to  their  duties. 


number  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Most  Albanian 
refugees  have  returned  to  the  province  but  have 
no  place  to  live  because  of  arson  and  vandalism. 
Camps  established  by  nongovernment  organiza¬ 
tions  (NGOs)  and  private  volunteer  organizations 
(PVOs),  such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  Catholic  Relief  Services,  provide 
shelter  for  the  homeless.  These  camps  require  se¬ 
curity' to  prevent  Serbian  retaliation.  Another  con¬ 
cern  is  protecting  Serbs  wfro  leave  the  province  to 
return  to  Serbia.  Many  of  them  camp  near  muni¬ 
cipal  facilities  while  waiting  for  transportation  out 
of  Kosovo. 

Another  supporting  task  involves  protecting  key 
facilities  such  as  hospitals,  public  utilities,  factories 
and  government  buildings.  Resuming  nonnal  opera¬ 
tions  in  these  facilities  is  critical  to  preserving  many 
public  and  private  documents  and  to  restoring  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  normalcy  in  the  region.  The 
documents  serve  as  evidence  in  resolving  claims 
such  as  land  ownership. 

Vehicular  patrols,  helibome  QRF  and  traffic  con¬ 
trol  points  (TCPs)  secure  LOCs.  This  is  difficult 
because  of  the  sector's  size,  approximately  the  size 
of  Rhode  Island.  Still,  vehicular  patrols  are  useful 
in  reducing  obstacles  and  conducting  show-of-force 
operations.  The  air  QRF  provides  a  UH-60  helicop¬ 
ter  platfonn  for  responding  to  arson  strikes  and  other 
serious  incidents.  Apache  helicopters  and  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles  are  also  excellent  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  intelligence.  TCPs  are  effective  in  search¬ 
ing  vehicles  and  monitoring  refugee  flow'  across  the 
Macedonian  border. 

Humanitarian  assistance  support  is  provided  in 
various  ways.  The  most  significant  effort  is  the 
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Elements  of  TF  Falcon  patrolling  near  Vitina. 
Kosovo,  during  Operation  Joint  Guardian. 


To  perform  their  mission ,  peacekeepers  must  have freedom  of  movement;  open 
access  to  all  areas  in  their  operational  areas;  and  the  freedom  to  patrol  freely,  observe,  monitor, 
verify  and  report  their findings. . . .  [TF  Falcon/ patrols  put  military  presence  in  areas  of  concern. 
Special  Forces  teams  also  conduct  area  assessments  and  provide  information  on 
each  sector’s  ethnic  populations  and  leadership. 


medical  support  provided  to  minefield  victims  and 
other  critically  injured  people.  This  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  because  other  facilities  and  air-  or  ground- 
evacuation  capabilities  were  simply  not  available.  The 
engineers  provided  tremendous  assistance  with 
demining  operations.  International  law  and  the  rules 
of  engagement  prohibit  engineers  from  physically 
clearing  minefields,  but  they  can  provide  demolition 
and  technical  support  to  the  UN  teams. 

Military7  escorts  for  NGO  and  PVO  relief  con¬ 
voys  are  also  required.  Military7  transportation  assets 
expedite  movement  of  food,  clothing  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  The  UNHCR  focuses  on  returning  Al¬ 
banians  to  their  homeland  and  has  prioritized  re¬ 
sources  to  repair  roofs  and  patch  windows  and  doors 
with  plastic.  Materials  to  repair  homes,  such  as  wood, 
glass  and  tile,  are  precious  commodities  and  have 
to  be  secured  by  military  forces.  The  only  recourse 
for  many  families  is  to  live  with  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  lesser-damaged  homes. 

Information  Operations 

The  operational  commander's  second  challenge 
is  to  establish  a  positive  relationship  with  the  civilian 
population  and  influence  adversaries  not  to  use  force. 


hr  accordance  with  joint  doctrine,  infonnation  opera¬ 
tions  (10)  are  used  in  Kosovo  to  degrade  Albanian 
and  Serbian  abilities  to  respond  to  KFOR  operations 
to  restore  peace.7  Commanders  are  responsible  for 
themes  and  messages  that  synchronize  10  through¬ 
out  their  AOs  and  guide  TF  elements  as  they  inter¬ 
act  with  the  local  populace.  Themes  are  broad  state¬ 
ments  supporting  the  mission  and  represent  essential 
components  of  the  end  state  or  final  objective  the 
commander  is  attempting  to  attain,  for  example,  that  all 
military  leaders  will  be  held  accountable  for  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Messages  directly  support  themes  by  specifying 
detailed  actions  that  are  associated  with  these  themes. 
For  example,  a  message  supporting  tire  theme  used 
in  Kosovo  w'as  that  military  leaders  wfio  violate  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  MTA  or  the  Undertaking  will  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  under  international  law.8 

The  most  important  10  forum  the  TF  Falcon 
commander  used  was  the  joint  information  com¬ 
mittee  (JIC).  This  committee  conducted  weekly 
meetings  at  a  hotel  in  Urosevac  to  discuss  treaty 
implementation  and  a  plan  of  action — with  mile¬ 
stones — for  the  continued  evolution  toward  a 
peaceful,  functional  society.  JIC  members  included 
US  sector  commanders,  selected  TF  Falcon  staff 
members,  KLA  zone  commanders  and  Serb  lead¬ 
ership  representatives.  The  basic  themes  dissemi- 
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Local  civilians  asking  for  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  Regional  Information 
Center,  Urosevac,  Kosovo. 


Commanders  are  responsible  for  themes  and  messages  that  synchronize  10 
throughout  their  AOs  and  guide  TF  elements  as  they  interact  with  the  local  populace.  Themes  are 
broad  statements  supporting  the  mission  ami  represent  essential  components  of  the  end  state 
or  final  objective  the  commander  is  attempting  to  attain,  for  example,  that  all  military  leaders 

will  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 


nated  to  the  JIC  included  that  peace  was  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  restoring  normalcy  in  the  region  and  that 
KLA  and  Serbian  atrocities  would  not  be  tolerated. 
The  JIC  allowed  the  TF  Falcon  commander  to  is¬ 
sue  policy  and  procedural  guidance  and  to  allow  dis¬ 
puting  parties  an  opportunity  to  voice  concerns.  This 
weekly  gathering  prompted  several  follow-on  nego¬ 
tiations  and  meetings  throughout  the  sector. 

Another  important  10  program  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  AO  was  creating  regional  in¬ 
formation  centers  (RICs).  These  RICs  provide 
places  and  contacts  for  the  local  populace  to  inter¬ 
act  with  the  military7  chain  of  command.  Each  RIC 
has  an  officer  in  charge  and  is  manned  by  fire  sup¬ 
port  personnel.  Although  each  RIC  is  staffed  slightly 
differently,  each  has  linguistic,  medical,  military7  po¬ 
lice  (MP)  and  civil  affairs  (CA)  support.  RICs  are 
points  to  document  incidents,  respond  to  complaints, 
and  react  to  public  safety  needs.  Also,  RICs  are 
sources  of  information  for  the  local  people  and  re¬ 
inforce  the  message  that  KFOR  responds  to  com¬ 
plaints  regardless  of  ethnic  background.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  also  emphasizes  that  everyone  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  peace.  RICs  are  excellent  means  to 
assess  regional  stability  while  building  the  people's 
trust  and  confidence. 

Critical  to  10  in  Kosovo  are  radio  interviews  with 


local  radio  stations  conducted  by  battalion  TF  com¬ 
manders,  executive  officers  and  staff  members.  The 
psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  staff  represen¬ 
tative  arranges  interviews  that  are  conducted  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  PSYOP  representative  re¬ 
ceives  the  questions  from  the  interviewer  two  days 
before  the  event  and  relays  themes  that  TF  com¬ 
manders  want  to  cover  during  the  interview'.  PSYOP 
staffs  prepare  responses  to  ensure  coordination.  A  CA 
or  PSYOP  translator  is  always  present  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  and  to  ensure  that  themes  are  transmitted  accurately 
and  convincingly.  Official  press  releases  that  discuss 
events,  policies  or  programs  are  also  provided  to 
local  stations  for  broadcast.  The  radio  stations  re¬ 
ceive  payment  for  interviews  or  broadcasts  after 
they  air  to  ensure  the  plan  was  followed  and  that 
all  broadcasts  are  devoid  of  emotion  and  politics. 
Radio  broadcast  procedures  used  in  Kosovo  are 
similar  to  those  employed  by  TF  Eagle  in  Bosnia.9 

Also  important  to  10  is  providing  infonnation  to 
the  media.  TF  Falcon  established  a  joint  visitor's 
bureau  (JVB)  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  press,  me¬ 
dia  and  other  visitors  such  as  congressional  leaders. 
The  suffering  in  Kosovo  and  the  role  of  US  forces 
are  destined  for  worldwide  attention.  Sharing  situ¬ 
ational  awareness  with  the  media  is  basic  and  im¬ 
portant  because  information  affects  international 
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[ Hunumitarian  assistance  support]  to  minefield  victims  and  other  critically 
injured  people . . .  was  an  important  step  toward  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
because  other  facilities  and  air-  or  ground-evacuation  capabilities  were  simply  not  available. 
The  engineers  provided  tremendous  assistance  with  demining  operations.  International  law  and 
the  rules  of  engagement  prohibit  engineers  from  physically  clearing  minefields,  but  they  can 
proside  demolition  and  technical  support  to  the  UN  teams. 


support  for  military7  activities.10  The  public  affairs 
staff  effectively  determines  and  disseminates  media 
themes  in  the  JVB  that  cover  Serbian  compliance 
with  the  MTA,  mitigates  reaction  to  mass  gravesite 
and  minefield  reports,  urges  both  military7  and  public 
cooperation  with  KFOR  and  monitors  KLA  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Undertaking.  Military-  commanders  host 
reporters  daily  and  give  them  open  access  to  unit 
activities.  Periodic  press  conferences  also  provide 
updates  on  military7  operations  in  the  sector. 

Civil  Affairs  Functions 

The  operational  commander's  third  challenge  is 
defining  and  restoring  some  sense  of  normalcy  in 
the  region  as  part  of  the  mission's  postconflict- 
resolution  phase.  CA  personnel  spearheaded  this 
effort  by  providing  advice  and  formulating  proce¬ 
dures  to  create  a  basis  for  cultural  accommodation 
and  expediting  compliance  with  the  agreements.11 
CA  personnel  provide  expertise  in  assessing  the 
region  and  fonn  a  liaison  with  local  civilian  leaders, 
but  the  interaction  with  NGOs  has  become  a  more 
important  factor  in  this  process. 

Although  335  aid  agencies  operate  in  Kosovo, 
military7  ties  to  NGOs  in  PKO  are  poorly  structured.12 
Previous  peacekeeping  operations  illustrate  that 


many  NGOs  view  the  military-  as  out  of  touch  with 
the  values  of  the  society  they  seek  to  protect,  while 
military-  personnel  tend  to  see  NGOs  as  undisciplined 
and  an  obstacle  to  their  duties.  These  sentiments 
are  no  different  in  Kosovo.  The  number  of  NGOs 
continues  to  increase,  and  they  are  usually  the  first 
to  enter  a  country  and  the  last  to  leave.  NGOs 
often  have  better  local  knowledge  than  military7 
forces  and  are  able  to  bypass  local  bureaucracies. 
NGOs  also  consist  of  organizations  with  vary  ing 
degrees  of  competence  and  political  motives.  They 
are  likely  to  resist  military7  attempts  to  coordinate 
and  control  their  activities  and  often  differ  on  the 
best  approach  to  problem  solving.13  These  factors 
indicate  that  modern  PKO  are  complex,  multi¬ 
faceted  missions  that  require  close  coordination 
between  civilian  and  military  elements  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.14 

The  TF  Falcon  commander  established  a  civil- 
military-  operations  center  (CMOC)  at  TF  headquar¬ 
ters,  Camp  Bondsteel.  to  synchronize  infonnation  and 
coordinate  interagency  activities.  The  CMOC  serves 
as  a  command  and  control  center  for  the  battalion 
CA  teams  to  help  establish  an  interim  regional 
government,  restore  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
economic  base,  and  manage  resources  and  assets. 
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Suspected  arsonists  are  detained  outside  a 
company  command  post  in  Vitina,  Kosovo. 

( Opposite  page)  Curious  children  surround  a 
collection  point  for  defused  mines  awaiting 
transportation  for  demolition  in  Urosevac. 


A  squad  ofMPs  attached  to  a  1,000-person  battalion  TF  is  clearly  not  enough  to  enforce 
the  law.  [Crime  pre\’ention]  should  begin  when  there  are  sufficient  MPs  in  the  AO  to  perform  this 
task. . . .  [The]  most  difficult  stage  of  maintaining  domestic  law  and  order  involves  using  an  interim 
international  police force,  then  training  and  integrating  a  local  police force.  Neither force  has 
materialized  in  Kosovo.  European  nations  have  committed  to  deploying  a  5,000-person  international 
police  force  to  help  patrol  Kosovo  but  have  provided  only  about  2,500. 


The  CMOC  also  worked  to  reopen,  maintain  and 
operate  both  the  public  service  and  public  utility  por¬ 
tions  of  the  infrastructure.  The  principal  elements  of 
public  service  include  the  medical  system,  transpor¬ 
tation  network  and  schools.  The  most  vital  utilities 
include  electric  power,  water  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

Reconstructing  the  province  began  at  the  TF  level. 
CA  personnel  chaired  daily  meetings  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  participating  NGOs  and  international 
and  regional  security  organizations  at  the  RICs. 
These  meetings  established  work  priorities  and  al¬ 
located  scarce  resources  among  many  competing 
demands  and  agencies.  The  predominant  US  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  in  Kosovo  is  the  US  Agency  for 
International  Development.  It  has  the  largest  finan¬ 
cial  base  in  the  region,  while  PVOs  and  NGOs  lack 
funding  for  almost  every  endeavor  in  the  province. 
The  CA  teams  work  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  ap¬ 
plying  limited  resources  to  numerous  needs. 

Restoring  control  to  civilian  authorities  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  challenges  are  determining  legitimate  au¬ 
thority  and  defining  normal,  peaceful  relations.  Two 


organizations  working  in  Kosovo  that  were  in  con¬ 
flict  with  one  another  before  the  bombing  campaign 
now  work  effectively  with  US  CA  teams  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  interim  provisional  government.  One  is  the 
Kosovo  Diplomatic  Observer  Mission,  an  element 
from  the  US  Department  of  State.  The  second  is  an 
NGO.  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe  (OSCE).  Both  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  during  the  one-on-one  negotiation  process 
between  KFOR  commanders  and  the  various  pro¬ 
vincial  factions.  Both  organizations  have  extensive 
contacts  in  the  region  because  of  their  previous 
presence  and  understand  many  political,  ethnic  and 
religious  sensitivities.  They  work  diligently  with  mili¬ 
tary  commanders,  CA  teams  and  UN  administra¬ 
tors  to  fonn  a  combined  Albanian-Serbian  interim 
government. 

International  organizations,  such  as  the  UN.  have 
been  effective  in  initiating  economic  redevelopment 
in  Kosovo.  Examples  include  making  the  German 
mark  and  the  Yugoslav  dinar  official  currencies,  ap¬ 
pointing  judges  and  international  jurists  for  a  new 
legal  system  and  imposing  new  customs  duties  to 
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help  finance  administrative  functions.  Bosnia  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  link  between  socioeco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  PKO.  Improving  living  stan¬ 
dards  was  one  means  of  easing  tensions  between 
tire  warring  factions.15  To  assess  and  manage  the  de¬ 
gree  of  economic  recovery,  CA  personnel  in  Kosovo 
monitored  the  repair  and  reopening  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  stores,  the  number  of  privately  owned 


Restoring  control  to  Chilian  authorities 
is  difficult.  The  challenges  are  determining 
legitimate  authority  and  defining  nornud, 
peaceful  relations.  Two  organizations  working 
in  Kosovo  that  were  in  conflict  with  one  another 
before  the  bombing  campaign  now  work 
effectively  with  US  CA  teams  to  establish  an 
interim  provisional  government. 


garden  plots  and  commercially  owned  farms,  the 
price  of  goods  in  the  open  market,  fees  for  services 
and  the  amount  of  vehicle  traffic  in  and  around  the 
cities. 

KFOR  is  committed  to  getting  factories  opened 
and  reestablishing  the  work  force.  One  significant 
difficulty  is  the  inability-  to  pay  workers.  KFOR  is 
also  committed  to  restoring  self-sufficiency  by  as¬ 
sisting  farmers  with  normal  harvests.  CA  assets  are 
dedicated  to  repairing  tractors  and  other  equipment 
and  to  obtaining  resources  to  prepare  fields  for  plant¬ 
ing.  CA  personnel  are  instrumental  in  getting  the 
public  transportation  system  operational  by  manag¬ 
ing  fuel,  schedules  and  loads.  KFOR  also  works  with 
tire  International  Medical  Cooperation  and  Doctors 
Without  Borders  to  restore  the  local  hospitals  to  nor¬ 
mal  operating  capacity.  The  hospitals  are  critically 
short  of  supplies  and  equipment,  although  medical 
personnel  are  reasonably  available.  The  same  situ¬ 
ation  applies  to  opening  schools.  Efforts  are  con¬ 
stantly  made  to  acquire  and  repair  suitable  buildings 
so  that  teachers  can  resume  classes.  These  indica¬ 
tors  of  economic  nonnalcy  are  useful  in  prioritizing 
resources.  Getting  people  off  the  streets  and  pro¬ 
ductively  engaged  is  the  first  step. 

Restoring  electric,  water,  waste  removal  and  tele¬ 
phone  services  were  exacerbated  by  their  substan¬ 
dard  conditions  before  the  NATO  bombing  cam¬ 
paign.  Most  utilities  required  extensive  repair  or 
replacement  of  items  such  as  pipes,  generators  and 
microwave  towers  to  facilitate  restoration.  CA  per¬ 
sonnel  consolidated  work  requests,  managed  the 
labor  and  contractor  work  force,  and  procured  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment.  One  recent  example  involved 


an  inventory  of  the  pipe  factory7  in  Urosevac  to  find 
the  proper  gauge  pipe  to  repair  the  city's  w'ater  line. 
Once  the  correct  pipe  w'as  located,  US  military7  per¬ 
sonnel  transported  the  pipe  to  the  damaged  section 
and  then  worked  with  NGOs  to  repair  the  system. 

Maintaining  Lawand  Order 

The  first  stage  of  maintaining  law'  and  order  rou¬ 
tinely  involves  deploying  regular  combat  troops  to 
neutralize  ethnic  violence.  These  troops  enforce  or 
monitor  compliance  with  the  military7  provisions  of  a 
peace  treaty.  This  stage  should  begin  immediately 
after  hostilities  cease  and  end  when  domestic  crime 
replaces  ethnic  violence. 

The  second  stage  is  preventing  domestic  crime. 
MPs  should  lead  the  force  because  they  are  tasked 
with  law'  enforcement  duties  both  during  peacetime 
and  war.  MPs  are  better  trained  in  traffic  control, 
arrest,  detention  and  investigation  than  combat  sol¬ 
diers.  Augmenting  TF  commanders  with  additional 
MPs  to  perfonn  these  duties  allows  combat  forces 
to  concentrate  on  treaty  implementation.  Flowever, 
the  problem  with  this  augmentation  is  that  it  pulls  an 
already  stretched  MP  force  from  home  station  du¬ 
ties  or  taps  into  overextended  reserve  forces.  A 
squad  of  MPs  attached  to  a  1,000-person  battalion 
TF  is  clearly  not  enough  to  enforce  the  law.  This 
stage  should  begin  when  there  are  sufficient  MPs 
in  the  AO  to  perfonn  this  task  and  end  when  an  in¬ 
ternational  police  force  anives. 

The  third  and  most  difficult  stage  of  maintain¬ 
ing  domestic  law'  and  order  involves  using  an  interim 
international  police  force,  then  training  and  integrat¬ 
ing  a  local  police  force.  Neither  force  has  material¬ 
ized  in  Kosovo.  European  nations  have  committed 
to  deploying  a  5,000-person  international  police  force 
to  help  patrol  Kosovo  but  have  provided  only  about 
2,500. 16  The  UN  Mission  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK)  has 
been  more  successful  in  establishing  the  Kosovo 
police  force  but  has  not  fully  integrated  it  into  law 
enforcement  activities  or  sustained  its  program.  The 
first  class  graduated  on  16  October  1999  and  had 
173  new  officers  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.17  This  stage  should  begin  when  an  inter¬ 
national  police  force  takes  responsibility  from  the 
MPs  and  end  when  a  host  nation  police  force  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  trained  to  assume  routine  domestic  law  en¬ 
forcement  duties.  A  functioning  host  nation  police 
force  is  a  prerequisite  for  US  troop  withdrawal.  UN 
administrators  are  responsible  for  this  process  but 
have  not  been  successful  in  coordinating  their  ef¬ 
forts  with  the  international  community  or  KFOR 
commanders. 
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The  embedded  media  program  allows  reporters  to  live  and  travel  with  commanders 
and  units  throughout  the  AO,  and  to  see  and  feel  the  emotions  and  difficulties  that  TF  Falcon 
faces  each  day.  The  embedded  media  program  is  a  meaningful  and  effective  way  to  decipher 
and  exploit  information  under  favorable  conditions.  Open  access  tells  the  real  story,  helps 
reinforce  a  positive  attitude  and  has  worked  favorably  in  Kosovo. 


The  MOE  for  identifying  the  level  and  types  of 
crime  is  closely  linked  to  statistics.  The  crime  rate 
in  Kosovo  has  been  significantly  reduced  since 
KFOR  arrived.  According  to  NATO's  Secretary7 
General,  about  five  murders  occur  each  week  compared 
to  50  in  June  1999.18  This  statistic  indicates  that  it  is  time 
to  shift  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  from  KFOR 
to  international  and  host  region  police  forces. 

RegionalHaimony 

The  UN  coordination  problem  with  the  police 
forces  indicates  a  larger  problem  with  synchroniz¬ 
ing  administrative  functions  provincewide.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  it  is  a  problem  of  authority  and  control¬ 
ling  and  coordinating  all  organizations  operating  in  a 
given  region,  including  the  UN.  NATO.  NGOs  and 
PVOs.  The  MOE  for  this  problem  is  forming  a  joint 
and  combined  staff  under  UNMIK's  coordination  and 
the  UN's  supervision.  This  process  is  clear  to  the  UN 
and  KFOR  but  requires  more  NGO  and  PVO  coop¬ 
eration.  Each  organization  should  be  categorized  by 
function;  each  functional  area  should  have  a  lead  or¬ 
ganization.  Organizations  with  the  largest  financial 
backing  will  tend  to  dominate  their  functions.  The 
staff's  standing  operating  procedures  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  developed  over  time,  but  its  ability  to  di¬ 


rect  administrative  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  all  par¬ 
ties  will  enhance  and  expedite  transferring  control 
back  to  legitimate  civilian  authorities.  The  interna¬ 
tional  community7  should  ban  organizations  that  fail 
to  comply  with  established  procedures  from  the 
province  or  isolate  them  from  support  organizations. 

ComrTKriGcAAemrnentGcals 

The  true  MOE  for  transitioning  from  military7 
commanders  to  civilian  leaders  is  a  general  election. 
This  requires  a  phased  approach  once  military7  com¬ 
manders  take  responsibility7  for  their  respective  AOs 
upon  occupying  the  province.  During  the  first  phase, 
commanders  deal  immediately  with  all  factional 
leaders  equitably  and  fonn  a  group  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  each  municipality.  Forcing  both  sides  of 
a  dispute  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal 
is  critical  to  establishing  an  interim  government. 
Determining  and  accepting  common  goals  are  chal¬ 
lenging  and  dynamic  while  simultaneously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  restore  political  legitimacy.  For  example,  mili¬ 
tary7  efforts  to  restore  public  services  in  Kosovo 
aligned  factions  within  the  disputed  territory  toward 
a  common  goal.  This  process  eventually  led  to  iden¬ 
tification  and  cooperation  of  representative  leaders, 
which  in  turn,  allowed  UNMIK  to  move  toward  the 
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The  UN  coordination  problem  with 
the  police forces  indicates  a  larger  problem  with 
synchronizing  administrative  functions  province- 
wide  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  problem  of  authority 
and  controlling  and  coordinating  all  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  in  a  given  region,  including 
the  UN,  NATO,  NGOs  and  PVOs. 


second  phase  of  forming  an  interim  government. 
These  efforts  assisted  the  interim  governments  in 
performing  their  duties. 

The  prerequisite  MOE  for  conducting  subsequent 
elections  is  voter  registration,  perhaps  using  the  RICs 
to  begin  the  process.  The  RICs  became  nerve  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  municipalities  and  could  have  been  used 
without  cost  to  document  public  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  OSCE  and  KFOR  leaders  disagreed  at  the 
outset  of  the  normalization  process  about  when  an 
election  could  be  held.  Military  leaders  urged  OSCE 
to  pursue  elections  within  six  months  of  NATO's 
occupation  of  the  province;  OSCE  personnel  be¬ 
lieved  that  elections  would  not  be  an  option  for  at 
least  one  year.  Using  the  RICs  would  have  expe¬ 
dited  the  election  timeline. 

A  Successful  Media  Program 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  concerning  mili¬ 
tary  interaction  with  the  media.  One  school  proposes 
an  uncooperative  relationship  with  the  press,  deny¬ 
ing  access  to  many  operations  and  forcing  report¬ 
ers  to  get  information  from  secondhand  sources. 
Information  is  disseminated  in  a  "pull"  rather  than 
a  “push"  fashion.  The  other  school  of  thought. 


know  n  as  the  embedded  media  program,  welcomes 
media  involvement  in  all  operations  to  portray  im¬ 
ages  and  stories  as  they  actually  occur.  This  tech¬ 
nique  tends  to  lend  credibility1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9  to  operations  and  en¬ 
hances  the  message's  effectiveness  with  the  public. 
The  embedded  media  program  allow  s  reporters  to 
live  and  travel  with  commanders  and  units  through¬ 
out  the  AO,  and  to  see  and  feel  the  emotions  and 
difficulties  that  TF  Falcon  faces  each  day.  The  em¬ 
bedded  media  program  is  a  meaningful  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  decipher  and  exploit  information  under 
favorable  conditions.  Open  access  tells  the  real  story7, 
helps  reinforce  a  positive  attitude  and  has  worked 
favorably  in  Kosovo.  The  MOE  for  gauging  a  suc¬ 
cessful  media  policy  is  a  functional,  embedded  me¬ 
dia  program. 

Throughout  the  past  18  years,  US  military7  forces 
have  expertly  prepared  to  conduct  PKO  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  US  diplomatic  strategy.  The  greatest  con¬ 
cern  continues  to  be  restoring  some  form  of  nor¬ 
malcy  with  limited  resources  and  dealing  with 
competing  demands  that  are  usually  associated  with 
functions  outside  of  military7  jurisdiction.  This  real¬ 
ity  affects  everything  from  establishing  an  elected 
government  to  providing  humanitarian  assistance. 
Organizations  such  as  NATO  and  the  UN  must  be 
better  prepared  to  provide  sufficient  political  and 
economic  support  to  adequately  resolve  a  crisis; 
problems  like  Kosovo  are  not  going  away  any  time 
soon.  Minorities  will  be  increasingly  unwilling  to 
live  with  arbitrary7  borders  w'hen  conditions  seem 
intolerable.19  Operational  commanders  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  enhance  their  chances  for  success  in  future 
PKO  by  applying  these  proposed  MOEs  and  imple¬ 
menting  tlie  associated  recommendations.  MR 
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Intelligence  Challenges  of 

Civil-Military 

Operations 

Adam  B.  Siegel 


IT  IS  THE  SUMMER  of  1994.  and  the  United 
States  is  threatening  to  invade  Haiti.  A  young, 
inexperienced  US  Army  officer  is  assigned  to  run 
a  brigade  civil-military  operations  center  (CMOC). 

The  young  officer  realizes  he  needs  information 
on  the  civilian  actors  in  the  brigade's  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Knowing  nothing  about  the  mayors,  school 
principals,  local  administrators  of  public  services, 
relief  agencies  or  even  where  international  relief 
agencies  have  warehouses,  he  turns  to  the  brigade 
intelligence  officers.  They  cannot  help.  The  young 
officer  contacts  other  government  organizations  and 
is  given  information  about  activities  in  Port-au- 
Prince,  nothing  about  the  areas  where  his  brigade 
will  operate.  He  contacts  relief  organizations  and  is 
given  telephone  numbers  for  relief  workers  in  Haiti. 
He  attempts  to  contact  the  relief  workers  but  is 
stopped  short — the  brigade  intelligence  staff  tells 
him  that  he  is  threatening  operational  security. 

The  intervention  begins.  The  young  officer's  bri¬ 
gade  deploys  to  Haiti.  Again,  he  lacks  information, 
this  time  about  the  judges,  principals  and  criminal 
activity  in  Haiti's  civilian  society. 

Several  days  after  the  brigade  arrives  in  Haiti, 
soldiers  of  the  brigade  detain  a  Haitian  for  trying  to 
sell  marijuana  to  soldiers.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
Haitian  is  on  an  Army  helicopter  en  route  to  Port- 
au-Prince  that  the  young  officer  learns  of  this.  He 
wonders  if  anyone  even  knows  whether  this  is  illegal 
in  Haiti.  After  all,  no  one  has  provided  him  with  an 
English-language  version  of  the  Haitian  law  code.1 

Over  the  past  decade,  international  military  forces 
have  intervened  in  complex  situations  that  combine 
conflict  with  substantial  human  suffering.  Whether 
employing  blue-helmet  UN  forces  or  multinational 
coalitions  under  UN  mandate,  these  stability  and 
support  operations  have  presented  military  com¬ 
manders  with  challenges  different  from  traditional 


Unlike  the  multinational  forces 
that  drove  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwcdt  in 
spring  1991,  the  majority  of  recent  international 
military  operations  hm>e  relied  on  civil-military 
cooperation  as  fundamental  to  success. 
During  these  operations,  the  civil-military  team 
must  be  concerned  with  the  size,  capabilities 
and  intentions  of  enemy  combat forces  as 
well  as  numerous  civilian-sector  issues . . . 
that  would  not  normally  concern  a  com¬ 
mander  during  combat. 


warfighting  operations.  Infonnation.  analysis  and  in¬ 
telligence  challenges  are  similar  to  many  of  the 
other  issues  faced  by  militaries  around  the  world  as 
they  grapple  with  the  reality  and  difficulties  of  in¬ 
teragency  and  interorganizational  operations.  Unlike 
tlie  multinational  forces  that  drove  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuw  ait  in  spring  1991.  the  majority  of  recent 
international  military  operations  have  relied  on  civil- 
military  cooperation  as  fundamental  to  success. 
During  these  operations,  the  civil-military  team  must 
be  concerned  with  the  size,  capabilities  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  enemy  combat  forces  as  well  as  numerous 
civilian-sector  issues. 

Peace  support  operations  have  three  fundamen¬ 
tal  intelligence  challenges  that  may  not  exist  in  a 
NATO-Warsaw'  Pact  confrontation  or  other  tradi¬ 
tional  warfighting  operations: 

•  Civil-sector  issues.  Unlike  warfare,  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  civil  sector  are  critical  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  military  operation. 

•  New'  partners  and  sources.  A  military'  force  will 
not  be  isolated  from  other  elements  of  a  civil-mili¬ 
tary  intervention;  the  intelligence  community  can¬ 
not  be  isolated  from  other  elements  of  the  force. 
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•  Numerous  partners  and  sources.  In  civil-mili¬ 
tary  operations  (CMO),  intelligence  managers  must 
coordinate  and  cooperate  with  more  organizations 
and  sources  than  in  conventional  war. 

After  years  of  civil  war  punctuated  by  several 
interventions,  NATO  operations  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  began  with  a  substantial  and  well- 
developed  international  presence.  This  included  an 


In  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  senior 
NATO  intelligence  officers  managed  a  network 
of  information  sources  and  intelligence  partners 
more  complex  than  that  managed  in  a 
convention (d  conflict.  These  included  the  Allied 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  national 
intelligence  centers — collocated  with  SFOR 
headquarters  in  Sarajevo — national  civilian 
intelligence  agencies,  civilian  organization 
information  sources  and  numerous 
staff  elements. 


intelligence  presence  on  the  ground  by  NATO  na¬ 
tions  involved  in  UN  operations  in  the  former  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  This  w  as  an  alliance-run  operation  that  ben¬ 
efited  from  more  than  four  decades  of  Cold  War 
technical,  doctrinal  and  procedural  interoperability. 
The  four-  and  three-star  headquarters  in  Sarajevo  de¬ 
rived  from  already  existing  multinational  command 
structures. 

These  characteristics  seem  to  differ  from  non- 
NATO  interventions  in  tire  1990s.  US-led  interven¬ 
tions  in  Northern  Iraq,  Haiti  and  Somalia  occurred 
wfiere  no  major  international  presence  existed.  No 
established,  well-developed  intelligence  infrastruc¬ 
tures  were  in  place  to  support  CMO.  Differences 
also  existed  across  the  societies  in  w'hich  interna¬ 
tional  interventions  occurred.  Yugoslavia  was  a 
modem,  industrialized  European  nation,  with  a  func¬ 
tioning  government;  Haiti,  Uiberia,  Cambodia  and 
Rw  anda  were  not  nearly  as  w  ell  developed  and  gov¬ 
ernment  w'as  completely  absent.  A  third  difference 
was  the  government's  structure. 

Despite  these  differences,  important  similarities 
exist  between  NATO  and  non-NATO  interventions. 
More  than  10  NATO  nations  had  intelligence  cells 
in  each  headquarters,  and  each  cell  had  its  own  rules 
and  procedures  for  sharing  information  with  NATO 
and  other  nations  involved.  Each  of  the  national  el¬ 
ements  maintained  a  significant  degree  of  autonomy 
and  were  often  convinced,  rather  than  commanded, 
by  higher  headquarters  to  take  certain  courses  of 
action. 


During  interventions  in  the  1990s,  military7  forces 
have  had  to  operate  with  other  international  actors, 
including  international  organizations  (IOs),  govern¬ 
ment  organizations  (GOs)  and  nongovernment  or¬ 
ganizations  (NGOs).  These  other  organizations  were 
often  on  the  ground  to  greet  the  military7  forces  when 
they  arrived. 

During  CMO,  the  intelligence  community  will  have 
to  collect  and  analyze  information  about  a  wide  set 
of  issues  that  would  not  normally  concern  a  com¬ 
mander  during  combat.  During  Operation  Restore 
Hope  in  Somalia,  military7  commanders  required  in¬ 
formation  on  issues  that  included  refugee  health,  the 
development  of  tribal  consuls  and  the  effects  of  food 
distribution  on  the  local  economy.  During  Operation 
Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti,  military7  commanders 
were  concerned  about  reconstituting  the  local  po¬ 
lice  and  judicial  system  and  about  the  potential  flow 
of  drugs  throughout  Haiti.  During  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor  in  Bosnia,  organized  crime,  government 
formation,  house  evictions,  refugee  voting  patterns 
and  reconstruction  were  major  concerns  for  com¬ 
manders.  These  issues  all  require  unique  informa¬ 
tion  and  analysis  techniques  uncommon  to  a  typical 
military7  force.  These  new'  concerns  did  not  replace, 
but  were  in  addition  to,  intelligence  requirements  such 
as  developing  enemy  orders  of  battle. 

Partners  and  Sources 

One  of  the  most  notable  CMO  challenges  is 
working  with  international  agencies  and  unusual  ad 
hoc  staff  sections. 

In  Somalia,  international  and  national  agencies 
included  UN  organizations  and  government  relief 
and  development  agencies.  In  Haiti,  the  US-led 
multinational  force  worked  with  the  International 
Police  Monitors  and  US  Justice  Department.  In 
Bosnia,  partners  included  the  International  Police 
Task  Force  (IPTF),  the  UN  Mission  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  the  Office  of  the  High  Representative 
and  the  European  Community7  Monitoring  Mission. 

Internally7,  intelligence  officers  worked  with  engi¬ 
neers,  the  civil-military7  task  force  (CMTF)  and  ana¬ 
lysts  from  tire  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Psycho¬ 
logical  operations  and  public  affairs  (PA)  personnel 
also  played  a  role  in  collecting  and  analyzing  infor¬ 
mation.  These  partners  merge  in  a  complex  emer¬ 
gency  to  work  as  a  team  to  execute  a  CMO. 

In  addition  to  the  qualitative  challenges  of  civil- 
sector  issues  and  new'  information  and  intelligence 
partners,  the  intelligence  component  will  have  a  quan¬ 
titative  challenge:  numerous  intelligence  sources,  in¬ 
telligence  partners  and  clients  for  information. 
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During  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia,  military  commanders  required 
information  on  issues  that  included  refugee  health,  the  development  of  tribal  consuls  and  the 
effects  of  food  distribution  on  the  load  economy.  During  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti, 
military  commanders  were  concerned  about  reconstituting  the  local  police  and judicial  system  and 
about  the  potential  flow  of  drugs  throughout  Haiti.  During  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  in 
Bosnia,  organized  crime,  government  formation,  house  evictions,  refugee  voting  patterns 
and  reconstruction  were  major  concerns  for  commanders. 


An  operation,  which  is  strictly  military;  enjoys  a 
relatively  clean  intelligence  architecture,  with  a  clear 
concept  of  who  is  responsible  for  which  tasks  and 
who  has  authority.  Such  clarity  might  be  impossible 
to  achieve  in  a  multinational  CMO.  In  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  senior  NATO  intelligence  officers 
managed  a  network  of  information  sources  and  in¬ 
telligence  partners  more  complex  than  that  managed 
in  a  conventional  conflict.2  These  included  the  Al¬ 
lied  Military'  Intelligence  Battalion  (AMIB),  national 
intelligence  centers  (NICs) — collocated  with  Stabi¬ 
lization  Force  (SFOR)  headquarters  in  Sarajevo — 
national  civilian  intelligence  agencies,  civilian  or¬ 
ganization  information  sources  and  numerous  staff 
elements.  Future  peace  support  operations  are  likely 
to  pull  together  a  similar  assortment  of  intelligence 
organizations,  agencies  and  assets  that  will  present 
a  challenge  for  integration  and  management. 

Intelligence  challenges.  These  challenges  cre¬ 
ate  a  different  environment  for  the  intelligence  or¬ 
ganization  within  the  military7  command  for  which 
many  military7  personnel  have  trained.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  challenge  is  part  of  the  larger  challenge  for 
military7  professionals  adapting  to  the  CMO  de¬ 


mands  that  seem  to  dominate  the  current  interna¬ 
tional  military7  environment. 

Several  obstacles  emerge  when  providing  ad¬ 
equate  intelligence  support  to  military7  commanders 
during  CMO.  Many  military7  officers  and  civilian 
defense  officials  seem  inclined  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  military7  mission  and  the  civil  mission. 
This  type  of  distinction  certainly  occurs  within  the 
US  debate.  Many  of  the  concepts  related  to  mission 
creep  derive  from  the  idea  that  military7  tasks  should 
be  finite  and  should  not  significantly  involve  the 
military7  in  the  civilian  sector. 

In  reality,  these  operations  are  civil-military7  mis¬ 
sions.  Intelligence  staffs  operating  within  the  tradi¬ 
tional  intelligence  framework  will  likely  resist  ex¬ 
amining  the  civilian  sector.  This  will  leave  them 
poorly  prepared  to  deal  with  the  questions  that  the 
commander  will  inevitably  ask  about  civil  affairs. 

Different  concerns  and  requirements.  Intelli¬ 
gence  officers  prepare  throughout  their  careers  for 
conventional  wurfare,  but  the  reality  of  the  contin¬ 
gencies  during  the  1990s  will  surprise  many.  The 
warfighting  mission  does  not  require  analysis  of 
government  corruption,  police  brutality,  organized 
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crime,  refugee  movement  patterns,  international  de¬ 
velopment  funding,  the  local  economy  or  spon¬ 
taneous  riots.  Many  intelligence  processes,  such  as 
intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  remain 
relevant  for  dealing  with  these  questions  but  will 


In  a  complex  emergency  invoking 
multinational  forces,  such  authority  will  not 
necessarily  be  apparent.  While  the  intelligence 
staff  will  continue  to  work  for  the  military 
commander,  it  might  be  required  to  share 
intelligence;  however,  US  security  restrictions 
might  hamper  such  sharing.  Consequently, 
US-released  information  might  be  perceived  as 
being  too  heavily  censored  to  be  useful. 


have  to  be  applied  differently.3  One  challenge  for 
tlie  intelligence  staff  will  be  determining  what  ques¬ 
tions  are  relevant  to  the  new  situation.  The  com¬ 
mander  may  be  caught  in  the  same  trap  of  separat¬ 
ing  military7  and  civilian  missions;  the  intelligence 
staff  will  need  to  help  the  commander  understand 
the  questions  he  should  be  asking. 

The  intelligence  staff  will  have  to  cope  with  a  new 
set  of  questions  and  develop  different  analytical 
methods  to  support  the  commander's  intelligence 
requirements  for  decisionmaking  in  CMO. 

Every  military7  organization  has  some  form  of  in¬ 
telligence  structure.  In  a  tactical  combat  force,  these 
personnel  have  trained  to  support  combat  operations 
by  assessing  enemy  capabilities  and  perceiving  en¬ 
emy  intentions,  hi  a  contingency,  the  brigade  com¬ 
mander  will  require  other  types  of  intelligence  to 
support  his  decisionmaking,  including  voting  pat¬ 
terns,  relocation  sites,  school  schedules  and  crow'd 
control  measures.  Traditional  intelligence  tech¬ 
niques,  training  and  sources  do  not  necessarily  ad¬ 
dress  these  issues. 

The  training  that  intelligence  personnel  need  to 
prepare  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  CMO  should 
be  different  from  the  training  that  prepares  them  for 
conventional  combat  operations.  Most  tactical  mili¬ 
tary  units  do  not  have  file  intelligence  capacity  to 
tackle  these  questions.  Most  nations’  intelligence 
personnel  have  experience  with  many  of  the  relevant 
economic  and  political  questions  that  will  emerge 
in  a  transition  operation.  These  personnel,  however, 
frequently  specialize  in  strategic,  not  tactical,  ques¬ 
tions.  These  specialists  are  often  limited  in  number, 
making  their  availability  problematic.  This  suggests 
that  military7  intelligence  staffs  will  require  augmen¬ 
tation  to  deal  with  new  issues. 


In  some  cases,  the  intelligence  staff  has  out¬ 
sourced  such  questions.  The  Operational  Analysis 
Branch.  Allied  Rapid  Reaction  Corps,  developed  a 
means  to  track  activity  in  the  civilian  sector  in  Bos¬ 
nia  in  1996.  The  chief  of  staff's  assessment  cell  de¬ 
veloped  relationships  with  international  organizations 
to  collect  and  analyze  information  for  SFOR.  Such 
outsourcing  is  not  inappropriate  but  should  be  coor¬ 
dinated  to  ensure  the  intelligence  staff  has  all  avail¬ 
able  information. 

New  sources  required.  New  assessment  and 
investigation  call  for  new'  sources.  International  agen¬ 
cies  and  NGOs  are  rich  sources  of  information  and 
databases.  In  an  operation  with  an  established  gov¬ 
ernment,  such  as  Bosnia,  the  government  ministries 
might  provide  information  that  will  help  build  the 
overall  intelligence  picture. 

The  Internet  is  another  valuable  tool.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  staff  will  literally  have  a  world  of  data  at  its 
fingertips  to  support  analysis.  Information  technol¬ 
ogy  has  made  accessing  the  Internet  relatively  easy 
from  anywhere  in  the  world.  Demographic  data, 
press  reports,  historical  material  and  maps  are  readily 
available;  however,  the  credibility  and  reliability  of 
sources  and  data  must  be  checked. 

New  sources  are  not  only  outside  the  force  but 
inside  as  well.  Other  staff  sections  will  gather  in¬ 
formation,  increasing  the  amount  of  information  that 
staff  elements  will  gather  collectively.  During  com¬ 
bat  operations,  for  example,  the  public  affairs  officer 
(PAO)  will  rarely  be  on  the  front  lines.  In  Haiti  or 
Bosnia,  on  the  other  hand,  PAOs  frequently  escorted 
reporters  throughout  the  theater.  The  intelligence  staff 
does  not  normally  request  infomiation  support  from 
PAOs  and  typically  does  not  think  of  PAOs  as  tac¬ 
tical  information  gatherers.  Unless  the  headquarters  es¬ 
tablishes  procedures  or  relationships  that  ensure  the 
movement  of  PAO  infonnation.  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  incorporated  into  the  intelligence  picture 
to  support  command  decisionmaking. 

Unclear  Boundaries 

The  CMO  intelligence  officer  must  be  skilled  in 
collaborating  without  clear  lines  of  responsibility  or 
authority.  When  considering  conventional  conflict, 
the  intelligence  staff  clearly  understands  that  it 
w'orks  for  the  commander  and  that  the  staff  has  the 
authority  to  request  intelligence  support  from  national 
or  allied  collection  assets. 

In  a  complex  emergency  involving  multinational 
forces,  such  authority  will  not  necessarily  be  appar¬ 
ent.  While  the  intelligence  staff  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  military'  commander,  it  might  be  required  to 
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A  patrol  questions  Kurdish 
fighters  about  Iraqi  troop 
movements  near  Swaratuka, 
Iraq,  summer  1991. 


Intelligence  officers  prepare  throughout  their  careers  for  conventional  warfare,  but 
the  reality  of  the  contingencies  during  the  1990s  will  surprise  nmny.  The  warfighting  mission  does 
not  require  analysis  of  government  corruption,  police  brutality,  organized  crime,  refugee  movement 
patterns,  international  development  funding,  the  local  economy  or  spontaneous  riots. 
Many  intelligence  processes,  such  as  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield,  renudn  relewint 
for  dealing  with  these  questions  but  will  have  to  be  applied  differently. 


share  intelligence;  however,  US  security  restrictions 
might  hamper  such  sharing.  Consequently,  US-re- 
leased  information  might  be  perceived  as  being  too 
heavily  censored  to  be  useful.  This  practice  led 
NGO  personnel  in  Bosnia  to  view  US  threat  brief¬ 
ings  as  marginally  beneficial;  they  believed  they  re¬ 
ceived  more  complete  information  from  the  IPTF 
and  from  each  other.4 

With  the  presence  of  more  significant  partner 
agencies,  the  intelligence  staff  might  be  directed 
to  provide  more  than  just  the  occasional  briefing 
to  an  NGO  forum.  It  might  be  asked  to  help  such 
agencies  as  the  IPTF  to  establish  its  own  intelligence 
mechanisms.  Again,  deciding  wfiat  information  and 
intelligence  the  intelligence  staff  should  share  is  a 
serious  concern.  By  publicly  briefing  NGO  staffs, 
the  information  is  no  longer  secure.  The  reality  of 
the  civil-military  partnership  suggests  that  if  the 
military  does  not  share  information,  neither  will 
NGOs.’ 


Some  organizations  are  more  open  to  such  part¬ 
nerships,  and  countries  are  increasingly  involving 
them  in  CMO.  They  become  de  facto  intelligence 
organizations. 

One  fallacy  of  civil-military  relationships  is  com¬ 
paring  the  seemingly  confused  nature  of  civilian  or¬ 
ganizations  with  the  supposed  clarity  of  the  military 
command  and  control  structure.  Rarely  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  made  among  the  national  intelligence  organi¬ 
zations  participating  in  a  multinational  force.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  intervening  multinational  force  consists  of 
numerous  organizations.  In  Bosnia  during  1996  and 
1997,  these  militaries  included: 

•  NATO  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  and 
SFOR. 

•  National  support  elements  and  commands. 

•  A  UN  mission. 

•  Military7  forces  assigned  to  support  the  Orga¬ 
nization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(OSCE)  mission. 
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This  list  lends  more  clarity  to  the  actual  environ¬ 
ment  than  existed  in  reality.  IFOR  included  elements 
from  33  nations,  often  from  more  than  one  service 
in  each  country.  The  main  headquarters  had  a 
NATO  intelligence  staff  and  more  than  10  nations 


Typically,  intelligence  personnel 
work  with  the  J3  and  J5  during  conventional 
combat  operations.  This  should  change  in  a 
CMO  responding  to  a  complex  emergency. 

Intelligence  personnel  will  likely  have  to 
establish  relationships  with  other  staff  sections 
to  ensure  an  adequate flow  of  information. . . . 
This  has  to  be  an  educational  process,  on  both 
sides, . . .  [and]  in  many  cases,  this  will  also 
be  a  sensitive  process. 


maintaining  their  own  NICs  within  the  headquarters. 
Each  nation  had  specific  regulations  on  sharing  in¬ 
telligence  material,  and  there  was  only  one  incom¬ 
plete  intelligence  infonnation  movement  between  the 
NICs  and  the  NATO  force. 

Changing  staff  relationships.  The  J2  staff  will 
coordinate  with  organizations  different  from  those 
of  a  traditional  combat  operation.  Typically,  intelli¬ 
gence  personnel  work  with  the  J3  (current  opera¬ 
tions)  and  J5  (plans)  during  conventional  combat 
operations. 

This  should  change  in  a  CMO  responding  to  a 
complex  emergency.  Intelligence  personnel  will 
likely  have  to  establish  relationships  with  other  staff 
sections  to  ensure  an  adequate  flow  of  information 
to  support  intelligence  analysis.  This  has  to  be  an 
educational  process,  on  both  sides,  one  that  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  and  value  of  such  contacts.  In 
many  cases,  this  will  also  be  a  sensitive  process. 

Lawyers,  doctors,  civil  affairs  officers  and  PAOs 
do  not  ordinarily  associate  with  intelligence  activi¬ 
ties.  In  a  w'arfighting  environment,  this  rarely  im¬ 
pacts  the  intelligence  staff  s  ability  to  support  the 
commander;  however,  during  civil-military  mis¬ 
sions,  these  and  other  staff  functions,  such  as  engi¬ 
neering,  logistics,  purchasing  and  personnel,  collect 
information  as  part  of  their  normal  business,  infor¬ 
mation  that  could  be  critical  for  developing  a  robust 
intelligence  picture.  The  intelligence  staff  must  de¬ 
velop  contacts  with  sister  staff  sections  and  work 
to  support  them  as  well. 

All  this  suggests  that  staff  relationships  should  be 
different  in  a  CMO  than  in  a  conventional  combat 
operation.  As  one  civil  affairs  officer  on  the  Joint 
Task  Force  190  staff  in  Haiti  phrased  it:  "The  intel¬ 


ligence  guys  remained  behind  their  barriers,  and  none 
of  us  had  the  clearances  to  go  in  and  talk  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  isn't  as  if  they  came  and  spoke 
with  us."5 

In  Haiti  and  elsewftere,  intelligence  staffs  have 
frequently  remained  isolated  from  elements  of  the 
command  staff.  This  hampered  operational  success 
both  by  limiting  the  flow'  of  information  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  staff  to  support  analysis  and  by  limiting  intel¬ 
ligence  support  to  new  clients. 

New  Clients 

Along  with  new  sources  and  new  partners,  the 
intelligence  staff  also  has  new  clients  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts  and  may  have  to  develop  new  products  to  sup¬ 
port  its  new  clients. 

For  example,  during  past  operations,  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  problem  with  intelligence 
material  not  being  releasable  to  foreign  nationals, 
governments  or  non-US  citizens  (NOFORN),  which 
restricts  tire  ability  to  share  material  with  partners 
in  a  coalition  operation.  In  CMO.  the  issue  will  not 
only  be  sharing  classified  material  with  military  part¬ 
ners  but  also  how'  to  share  sensitive  but  unclassi¬ 
fied  material  with  civilian  organizations. 

The  problem  will  be  multilayered.  NGOs  in  Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina  found  briefings  from  the  IPTF  more 
valuable  because  tire  IPTF  was  more  forthcoming 
than  was  IFOR  or  SFOR.  who  had  to  clear  infor¬ 
mation  for  public  release  before  discussing  it  during 
NGO  meetings.  Clearly,  the  same  rules  could  not 
be  applied  to  discussions  with  the  UN  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees,  Office  of  the  High  Repre¬ 
sentative,  World  Bank,  OSCE  and  other  major  ci¬ 
vilian  organizations  on  the  ground  as  partner 
organizations  with  the  NATO  military  force. 

The  problems  are  not  just  external  but  internal  as 
well.  Normally,  sensitive  material  is  not  discussed 
with  civil  affairs  or  PA  representatives  who  regu¬ 
larly  interact  with  outside  organizations.  And,  just 
as  intelligence  personnel  may  not  routinely  use  these 
new'  staffs  for  intelligence  support,  these  new  staffs 
may  not  be  comfortable  asking  for  intelligence  sup¬ 
port  and  may  need  to  be  educated  on  how'  to  ask. 

Despite  all  these  tensions,  an  intelligence  staff 
might  need  to  provide  intelligence  support  to  several 
different  types  of  new  clients: 

•  NGOs.  Will  the  intelligence  staff  provide  ma¬ 
terial  to  NGOs  on  the  security  situation  and  poten¬ 
tial  threats  to  NGO  personnel  or  activities? 

•  World  Bank.  Will  intelligence  personnel  be 
asked  to  support  fiscal  audits  for  the  World  Bank  to 
determine  whether  local  governments  are  diverting 
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A  Honduran  teacher  and  US  soldier 
distribute  school  supplies  during 

a  FUERTES  CAMINOS  exercise. 


Lawyers,  doctors,  civil  affairs  officers  and  PAOs  do  not  ordinarily  associate  with 
intelligence  activities. . . .  During  civil-military  missions,  these  and  other  functional  staffs,  such  as 
engineering,  logistics,  purchasing  and  personnel,  collect  infomuition  as  part  of  their  nornud 
business,  information  that  could  be  critical for  developing  a  robust  intelligence  picture 


funds  to  illegal  arms  purchases?  Will  they  help  the 
World  Bank  understand  and  track  corruption? 

•  Election  officials.  Will  the  intelligence  staff  be 
asked  to  monitor  elections  and  assess  their  fairness? 

•  Contractors.  Will  the  intelligence  staff  need  to 
investigate  ownership  of  buildings  for  the  command's 
contracting  officers  so  that  the  command  does  not 
rent  a  building  owned  by  a  w  ar  criminal  or  drug  lord? 

With  all  these  different  actors  on  the  ground,  the 
military7  intelligence  manager  will  face  a  significant 
new  challenge  on  how  to  coordinate  information 
collection,  analysis  and  intelligence  production  to 
support  the  commander  and  new  clients.  Even 
without  examining  new  clients,  there  is  the  diffi¬ 
cult  challenge  of  weaving  together  the  several  dif¬ 
ferent  civilian,  military,  national  and  multinational 
intelligence  organizations  that  will  be  involved  in 
an  operation  to  create  a  unified  picture  to  support 
the  commander. 

Balancing  the  old  with  the  new.  CMO  intelli¬ 
gence  requirements  do  not  replace  traditional  intel¬ 
ligence  requirements  found  in  conventional  combat 


operations.  For  example,  in  CMO,  not  only  do  col¬ 
lection  managers  gather  information  about  conven¬ 
tional  forces,  but  they  may  also  have  to  track  refu¬ 
gee  movements  or  monitor  elections. 

Balancing  traditional  requirements  with  emerging 
demands  in  a  civil-military  environment  will  remain 
a  challenge.  Intelligence  staffs  will  focus  on  threats 
to  the  force,  which  are  often  traditionally  defined 
as  armed  threats.  Even  here,  however,  the  military7 
intelligence  staff  will  be  working  with  new  issues 
such  as  understanding  terrorist  and  unconventional 
threats  to  the  force.  The  intelligence  staff  may  have 
to  develop  analytical  tools  to  study  criminal  threats 
to  force  personnel.  In  a  complex  emergency,  the 
intelligence  staff  will  have  no  choice  but  to  shift  at 
least  some  focus  from  military7  to  civilian  analysis. 

Augmenting  intelligence  staffs.  To  manage 
new'  analytical  challenges,  augmenting  lower-level 
staff  positions  with  civilian  experts  may  be  a  con¬ 
sideration.  Relevant  specialties  could  include  regional 
experts,  political  scientists,  relief  or  development  spe¬ 
cialists,  organized  crime  experts  and  economists. 
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Since  the  operational  environment  is  civil-military, 
there  should  be  combined  civil-military7  intelligence 
teams  at  all  levels.  It  seems  likely  that  few  govern¬ 
ments  have  enough  functional  area  specialists  on  the 
government  payroll  to  meet  all  these  requirements. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  arena  in  which  to  develop  reserv¬ 
ists  with  the  requisite  skills . 

Advances  in  information  technology  may  even 
allow'  the  command  to  rely  on  remote  augmentation. 
Future  intelligence  managers  may  have  a  staff  of 
analysts  who  manage  Internet  communications  and 
video  teleconferencing.  These  analysts  w'ould  not 
necessarily  be  government  employees  but  univer¬ 
sity7  professors  or  businessmen. 

Information  technology.  The  world  is  in  an  in¬ 
formation  revolution,  making  massive  changes  in 
communication  and  information  processing.  This 
has  important  implications  for  intelligence  commu¬ 
nities  around  the  world.  These  effects  should  extend 
into  CMO  as  well.  For  example,  intelligence  staffs 
cannot  ignore  the  Internet — available  data  are  too 
important.  This  requires  the  headquarters  to  be  wired 
and  the  intelligence  staff  to  have  unclassified  com¬ 
puters  for  searching  the  web.  The  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  should  create  and  maintain  electronic  data¬ 
bases  with  material  collected  from  these  new 
sources.  In  an  operation  that  extends  over  several 
years,  such  databases  might  provide  the  only  real 
continuity  in  an  operation  where  the  military7  staff 
rotates  at  least  twice  a  year.  Intelligence  staffs  might 
also  exploit  commercial  databases  to  support  infor¬ 
mation  requirements. 

Such  databases  again  raise  the  issue  of  sharing 
with  partners.  If  the  intelligence  staff  is  simply  in  a 
receive  mode  to  fill  its  databases,  other  organiza¬ 
tions  might  become  reluctant  to  continue  supplying 
the  information.  Thus,  the  staff  may  attempt  to 
maintain  a  shared  unclassified,  nonsensitive  data¬ 
base  for  all  players  to  use  while  reserving  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  more  comprehensive  database  for  internal  use. 
In  fact,  the  intelligence  staff  might  support  creating 


CMO  intelligence  requirements  do 
not  replace  traditional  intelligence  requirements 
found  in  conventional  combat  operations. 
For  example,  in  CMO,  not  only  do  collection 
managers  gather  information  about  conven¬ 
tional forces,  but  they  may  also  have  to  track 
refugee  movements  or  monitor  elections. 


a  w'ebsite  for  sharing  the  nonsensitive  material  with 
all  interested  parties.  Such  openness  w'ould  likely  fos¬ 
ter  cooperative  information  sharing. 

Military7  officers  preparing  for  the  battlefields  of 
the  21st  century7  have  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  to 
the  realities  of  CMO.  To  support  decisionmaking, 
these  operations  demand  a  different  concept  about 
what  information  should  be  collected,  how  it  should 
be  analy  zed  and  what  constitutes  intelligence  from 
that  analy  zed  information. 

These  challenges,  however,  are  on  multiple  lev¬ 
els.  The  first  challenge  is  to  recognize  that  there  are 
new  challenges.  After  this  comes  a  long  educational 
process.  Intelligence  officers  will  have  to  educate 
not  only  themselves  and  their  staffs  but  also  other 
staff  sections.  There  is  even  the  challenge  of  edu¬ 
cating  tlie  commander  on  priority7  intelligence  re¬ 
quirements  peculiar  to  CMO. 

Building  relationships  within  the  staff,  however, 
might  be  simple  compared  to  the  challenge  of  dealing 
with  file  multitude  of  other  organizations  that  will 
be  involved  alongside  the  military7  force,  organiza¬ 
tions  that  can  provide  critical  information  but  will 
also  solicit  information  in  return.  Military7  officers 
are  aware  of  these  new  requirements.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  has  to  be  translated  into  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  so  that  preparation  does  not  fall  to  on-the-job 
training.  Military7  forces  should  also  identify  which 
issues  lie  outside  military7  expertise  and  preparation. 
Identifying  such  requirements  will  develop  a  struc¬ 
ture  for  appropriately  augmenting  the  military7  force 
to  provide  befitting  intelligence  support.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  It  turned  out  the  attempted  marijuana  sale  was  illegal.  A  bilingual,  tnglish- 
Creole  version  of  the  Haitian  law  code  was  available  in  bookstores  in  Haiti. 

2.  In  this  context,  the  reference  is  to  the  IFOR  and  SFOR  CJ-2  in  the  November 
1996  through  mid-1997  period. 

3.  US  Army  Field  Manual  34-130,  Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield 
(Washington,  DC:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  8  July  1994). 


4.  Many  IO  and  NGO  staff  personnel  commented  that  they  appreciated  NAI O 
security  briefings  more  as  a  sign  of  NATO  interest  in  NGOs  than  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  provided. 

5.  Comments  made  by  a  civil  affairs  officer  from  Joint  Task  Force  190  to  the  au¬ 
thor  in  Haiti,  Spring  1998.  There  appeared  to  be  a  more  integrated  relationship  at 
the  brigade  level  in  Haiti. 


Adam  Siegel  is  a  senior  analyst  at  Northrop  Grumman  Analysis  Center,  Rosslyn, 
Virginia.  He  received  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  an  M.A.  from 
Georgetown  University  and  a  PhD.  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Naval  War  College.  He  has  served  as  an  analyst  during  various  deployments, 
including  Operations  Allied  Forces,  Adriatic ;  Uphold  Democracy,  Haiti;  Desert  Storm/ 
Shield;  and  director  for  lessons-learned  analysis  on  civil-military  cooperation  for 
NATO’s  Joint  Analysis  Team,  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
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US  Army  Civil  Affairs 
Ministerial  Advisory  Teams 
Deploy  to  Haiti 

Brigadier  General  B.B.  Bingham,  US  Army  Reserve; 

Colonel  D.L.  Rubini,  US  Army,  Retired;  and 


Colonel  M. J.  Cleary, 

HE  MILITARY  HAS  TROUBLE  coming  to 
terms  with  post-Cold  War  peacekeeping  in 
places  like  Somalia.  Haiti,  Bosnia  and  Kosovo.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  unease.  Soldiers  train  to  close 
with  and  destroy  the  enemy  as  they  did  in  the  Gulf. 
Peace  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  require  restraint 
and  a  minimum  of  force.  It  is  difficult  to  ask  young 
American  soldiers  to  be  both  warrior  and  constable.1 
hi  Haiti.  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  once  again 
placed  demands  on  the  US  Army’s  civil  affairs  (CA) 
branch  for  specialized  talent  to  work  with  heads  of 
a  foreign  government  at  the  ministerial  level  in  civil 
administration.  A  similar  high-level  CA  team  de¬ 
ployed  to  Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm  to  work 
with  ministries  of  the  Government  of  Kuwait  (GOK). 
The  Kuw  aiti  task  force  helped  jump-start  the  GOK 
ministries  by  providing  essential  services  and  rees¬ 
tablishing  stability.  CA  operations  in  Haiti  built  on  the 
Kuwaiti  task  force’s  experience.  After  US  soldiers 
arrived  in  Haiti,  they  “ran  the  place.”2  More  and 
more,  reliance  for  success  in  this  new  setting  has 
been  placed  on  US  diplomat-w'arriors.  CA  soldiers 
have  the  doctrine,  training,  experience  and  personal 
commitment  to  deal  with  civilian  organizations  and 
agencies.3 

CA  offers  something  not  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
Anned  forces:  “skills  needed  to  manage  a  country's 
infrastructure — sanitation,  public  transport,  legal 
systems,  health  care  systems,  import/export  sys¬ 
tems,  commerce  and  other  public  services.”4  Skilled 
Reserve  soldiers  have  provided  such  services  in 
Panama,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Haiti.5  CA  was  the 
military's  executive  agent  in  working  with  the  Hai¬ 
tian  ministries. 

The  CA  Ministerial  Advisory  Team  (MAT)  was 
fonned  in  cooperation  with  the  US  Embassy  and  the 
US  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID) 
to  assist  the  ambassador  in  advising  the  Government 
of  Haiti  (GOH)  in  reestablishing  government  fimc- 


US  Army  Reserve 


Thirty-four  CA  professionals  were 
assigned  [to  MAT].  In  civilian  life  they  were 
urban  development  specudists,  environmental 
scientists,  educators,  engineers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers,  business  leaders  and  Imv  enforcement 
experts.  For  more  than  fh’e  months,  the 
MAT  soldiers  devoted  their  years  of  experience 
in  private  practice,  Imv  enforcement  and 
government  work  to  restarting  and 
reforming  the  GOH. 


tions.  These  CA  MATs  worked  with  all  Haitian  min¬ 
istries  in  cooperation  with  USAID  and  was  the 
bridge  between  the  US  government  (USG)  and 
GOH  until  USAID  programs  could  be  brought  on¬ 
line.  MAT  objectives  helped  accomplish  objectives 
in  the  broad  sense.  Specifically,  MAT  pursued  USG 
and  host  country  objectives  to  establish  a  safe,  se¬ 
cure  environment  and  promote  conditions  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growih.  The  MAT  mission  was  to: 

•  Provide  startup  assistance  to  the  new'  GOH  min¬ 
istries  using  CA  technical  advisers  to  perfonn  initial 
assessments  and  assist  in  organizational  planning. 

•  Recommend  strategies  that  would  facilitate 
links  with  USAID  and  other  long-term  development 
assistance  providers. 

Thirty-four  CA  professionals  were  assigned.  In 
civilian  life  they  were  urban  development  special¬ 
ists,  environmental  scientists,  educators,  engineers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  business  leaders  and  law 
enforcement  experts.  For  more  than  five  months,  the 
MAT  soldiers  devoted  their  years  of  experience  in 
private  practice,  law  enforcement  and  government 
work  to  restarting  and  reforming  the  GOH.  They 
completed  assessment  of  12  ministries,  including 
justice,  finance  and  banking,  commerce,  education, 
foreign  affairs,  agriculture,  health,  public  works  and 
interior. 
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From  October  1994  through  February7  1995,  the 
first  MAT — MAT  I — provided  organizational  as¬ 
sistance  and  prepared  technical  assessments  and 
plans  that: 

•  Determined  priorities. 

•  Completed  funding  projections. 

•  Defined  GOT!  interministerial  tasks  and  US 
Interagency  Task  Force  (LATF)  tasks. 

•  Facilitated  continuity  and  handoff. 

With  their  civilian  expertise  and  military  capabili¬ 


ty  can  spot  the  NGOs  and  PVOs 
that  have  staying  power  and  the  competence  to 
nmnage  a  CA  project.  USAID  and  FNs  can 
then  support  NGO  and  PVO  implementation. 

This  interplay  of  CA  project  design,  NGO  or 
PVO  implementation  and  USAID  funding  ami 
oversight  has  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated,  but  it  is 
clearly  [an]  effective  way  to  use  all  resources. 


ties,  the  MATs  supported  the  US  civilian  agencies 
in  missions  that  those  agencies  were  not  designed 
to  accomplish  alone.  While  CA  cooperation  was 
clearly  desirable  in  this  working  relationship,  it  was 
never  intended  as  an  equal  partnership.6  Department 
of  State  (DOS)  was  the  lead  agency,  and  by  law, 
the  military7  was  not  allowed  to  spend  money  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  projects  as  USAID  did.7  The  MAT  advis¬ 
ers  contributed  without  controlling  and  did  not  get 
involved  in  running  the  government.  The  MAT  lim¬ 
ited  the  scope  of  its  missions  and  managed  both 
GOH  and  civilian  agency  expectations  so  as  not  to 
displace  their  primary7  responsibilities. 

But  the  military7  was  needed  in  Haiti  long  after 
DOS  and  USAID  resumed  their  agency  programs. 
This  became  necessary  because  the  end  state  in 
Haiti  was  stability,  and  this  would  not  happen  with¬ 
out  continued  military7  involvement.  Author  Jennifer 
L.  McCoy  stated:  '‘For  two  hundred  years.  Haiti  en¬ 
dured  a  classic  predatory  state.  The  state  preyed  on 
its  people  without  providing  political  or  economic 
goods.  Lacking  accountability,  governments  used 
their  power  in  a  negative  manner  to  destroy  rather 
than  create.  ...  To  dismantle  the  predatory7  state 
and  create  a  democratic  one  requires  ...  a  univer¬ 
sal  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  The  underlying  prob¬ 
lem  in  Haiti  is  that  the  judicial  system  is  completely 
dysfunctional  and  distrusted  by  people  and  that  the 
security  provided  by  the  [Multinational  Force]  MNF 
and  [UN  Mission  in  Haiti]  UNMIH  ...  is  artificial.”8 

Stability7  is  achieved  by  establishing  a  safe,  secure 
environment  and  promoting  conditions  for  economic 


growth.  To  achieve  stability7  in  Haiti  and  elsewhere, 
“there  will  be  longer  periods  of  US  military  7  engage¬ 
ment  before  an  operation  is  transferred  to  civilian 
agencies.”9  Law'  and  order  are  the  essence  of  se¬ 
curity  and  a  prerequisite  of  military7  and  political 
legitimacy.10  A  safe,  secure  environment  means  that 
law'  and  order  has  prevailed.  Law  and  order  are 
achieved  when  the  police,  courts  and  prisons  are 
competent,  honest  and  subordinate  to  civilian  con¬ 
trol.  Haiti  had  a  long  way  to  go.  To  achieve  stabil¬ 
ity,  Haiti  had  to  be  able  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
It  had  to  allow'  and  encourage  its  people  to  prosper. 
Haiti  had  to  provide  government  services,  and  it  had 
to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 

MATs  Relation  toTactical  CA 

The  civil-military7  operations  center  (CMOC)  was 
responsible  for  C  A  programs  involving  the  military7. 
The  CMOC  received  all  requests  for  military7  assis¬ 
tance  from  foreign  nationals.  It  validated  requests 
for  military7  assistance.  It  then  matched  each  request 
to  military7  capabilities  and  converted  the  request  into 
tasks.  CA  action  officers  considered  the  labor,  fa¬ 
cilities,  materials,  skills  and  funding  available  from 
one  of  the  following: 

•  Host  nations  (HNs). 

•  Nongovernment  organizations  (NGOs). 

•  Private  volunteer  organizations  (PVOs). 

•  Donor  nations. 

•  US  civilian  agencies. 

•  US  military7. 

Analyzing  capabilities  and  interfacing  with 
organizations  and  agencies  define  civil-military7  op¬ 
erations.  The  CMOC,  located  in  the  headquarters, 
stays  in  close  contact  with  the  J3  and  J4  to  clarity7 
military7  capabilities  and  define  tasks. 

A  separate  CA  center  was  created  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Uphold  Democracy.  The  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  coordination  center  (HACC)  differed  from  the 
CMOC  in  that  the  HACC  was  the  principal  point 
of  contact  for  NGOs  and  PVOs.  The  HACC  tapped 
into  the  NGOs  and  PVOs  experiences,  capabilities 
and  broader  insights  into  Haiti's  needs.  Without  au¬ 
thority  over  civilians,  tire  HACC  served  as  a  liaison 
with  NGOs.  The  HACC  led  by  persuasion  and  by 
coordinating  efforts  to  obtain  results.  It  was  located 
in  the  generally  accessible  USAID  building,  a  non¬ 
military7  location  familiar  to  NGO  personnel  that  dis¬ 
pelled  appearances  of  military7  control.  The  MAT 
worked  closely  with  the  CMOC  and  HACC  to  add 
military  7  capability  to  all  other  elements  of  assistance, 
making  the  most  sense  in  terms  of  FIN  aid  and  de¬ 
velopment. 
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MAT  soldiers  from  the  US  Army 
Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological 
Operations  Command  meet  with 
the  US  Ambassador  to  Haiti,  the 
Honorable  William  Lacy  Swing. 


With  their  Chilian  expertise  ami  military  capabilities,  tlieMATs  supported  the 
US  Chilian  agencies  in  missions  that  those  agencies  were  not  designed  to  accomplish  alone. 
While  CA  cooperation  was  clearly  desirable  in  this  working  relationship,  it  was  never  intended  as  an 
equal  partnership.  Department  of  State  was  the  lead  agency,  and  by  law,  the  military  was 
not  allowed  to  spend  money  on  foreign  aid  projects  as  USAID  did 


Common  Elements  of  MAT  Assistance 

Initially,  the  MAT  held  coordination  meetings  with 
USAID  and  the  US  Embassy.  The  meetings  were 
held  with  the  GOH  ministers  to  confirm  their  inter¬ 
est  in  having  advisers.  The  advisers  started  by  con¬ 
ducting  initial  assessments  and  identifying  interim 
tasks.  While  working  on  interim  tasks,  they  devel¬ 
oped  long-term  strategies  for  USAID/USG  and  UN 
assistance.  They  coordinated  w  ith  NGOs  and  PVOs 
to  avoid  redundancy.  At  tour's  end,  the  advisers  pre¬ 
pared  leave-behind  plans  with  appropriate  hand-off 
and  final  reports  and  briefings.  The  ministerial  ad¬ 
visers  structured  their  analysis  of  the  ministries  on: 

•  The  ministry  's  operational  capabilities. 

•  Ministry'  organization,  administration  and  man¬ 
agement. 

•  Funding  and  budget. 

Haiti  needed  everything.  All  ministries  had  a  low 
or  nonexistent  level  of  service,  decayed  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  virtually  no  organization  or  financial  man¬ 
agement.  The  GOH  had  been  disorganized,  corrupt, 
inactive  and  incompetent.  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide's 
administration,  which  followed,  bore  the  same  char¬ 


acteristics.  Even  so,  the  advisers  found  a  mix  of  ca¬ 
pable,  enthusiastic  reformers  at  various  levels,  but 
their  efforts  were  individualized,  uncoordinated  and 
unsupported.  The  reformers  welcomed  MAT  assis¬ 
tance  and  the  opportunity  for  reform.  The  personal 
contact  with  the  CA  MAT  experts  gave  the  reform¬ 
ers  heart  and  energy  to  initiate  change,  but  change 
was  slow'  in  coming.  The  key  to  success  lay  in  sus¬ 
tainment  and  follow-up  after  the  MAT  advisers  left. 
MAT  advisers  returned  on  subsequent  missions  and 
found  exhausted  refonners  replaced  with  loyalists, 
refonn  legislation  paralyzed,  and  continued  corrup¬ 
tion  and  self-interest. 

From  February7  1995  onward,  the  US  military  's 
role  subsided  as  UNMIH  stood  up.  The  USAID  pro¬ 
grams  for  judicial  supervision  and  training  had  ma¬ 
tured.  Was  there  any  appropriate  role  left  for  the 
military'  to  perform?  If  so,  it  was  to  support  the  DOS 
and  USAID  in  a  manner  that  recognized  their  pre¬ 
dominant  role  and  responsibilities.  The  military  's 
status  as  a  junior  partner  in  this  relationship  did  not 
have  sufficient  definition  or  guidelines.  Within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  there  was  debate 
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A  typical  Justice  of  the 
Peace  building  in  Haiti. 

[MAT]  information  became  the  basis  for  the  USAID  projects  and  plans  for 
judicial  training  and  mentoring  teams.  The  first  MAT  in  Haiti — MAT  I — determined  the 
interoperability  of  the  police,  courts  and  prisons.  These  three form  a  triad  that  is  the  heart  of 
any  criminal  justice  system  The  triad  acted  on  citizen  complaints,  investigated  crimes,  issued  arrest 
warrants  and  decided  the  disposition  of  cases.  The  information  collected  was  distilled  into  a 
matrix  of  indicators  gauging  the  performance  of  the  judicial  system 


on  what  that  role  should  be,  based  on  the  following 
criteria: 

•  Unique  skills  and  experience  of  Reserve  and 
Active  Component  personnel,  especially  CA. 

•  Military  '  capabilities  beyond  that  of  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  (logistics,  transportation,  soldier  skills  and  espe¬ 
cially  CA  with  its  in-depth  civilian  expertise). 

•  Utility  as  a  military'  training  mission. 

•  Value  to  GOH  in  its  recovery'  effort. 

•  Accomplishing  US  foreign  policy  objectives. 

MATs  Role  in  Interagency  Operations 

DOS  is  the  lead  agency  in  implementing  US  for¬ 
eign  policy.11  USAID  is  responsible  for  project  de¬ 
velopment  that  accomplishes  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  USAID  can  determine  priorities  by  exercising 
its  pow'er  to  fund  or  not  to  fund.  The  goals  of  these 
two  agencies  might  not  be  the  same;  in  fact,  they 
might  conflict  with  open  or  hidden  agendas  of  other 
IATF  participants.  The  military'  is  a  junior  partner  in 
this  setting  and  has  no  command  or  control  author¬ 
ity  over  IATF  participants.  CA  is  the  military  's  ex¬ 


ecutive  agent  in  engaging  UN  officials  to  support 
IATF  programs. 

Uncoordinated,  these  differing  sources  of  aid  can 
flow  downriver  in  a  torrent  of  lost  energy  and  di¬ 
luted  effort.  Unfocused,  the  project  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  a  shotgun  effect — many  scattered  hits 
but  no  real  impact.  The  military7  does  not  fund  pro¬ 
grams  but  must  quietly  assert  itself  by  employing 
underused  resources  to  achieve  UN  strategic  objec¬ 
tives. 

Because  the  US  military7  knows  w'hich  US,  for¬ 
eign  nation  (FN).  NGO  and  PVO  resources  are 
available,  it  can  recommend,  without  usurping  the 
IATF,  courses  of  action  to  develop  a  strategic  plan 
for  the  minister  to  adopt.  The  strategic  plan  can  ap¬ 
ply  these  resources  to  long-term  development  of  the 
UN  infrastructure  and  human  resources. 

Besides  being  a  quiet  reconciler  on  the  IATF, 
MATs  can  do  more  than  give  advice  and  assistance, 
even  though  constrained  from  spending  military7 
money.  MATs  can  envision  long-term  projects  that 
fit  IATF  strategic  plans,  but  usually  CA  soldiers  are 
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in  country7  for  short  tours  only.  Suitable  NGOs  and 
PVOs  are  long-term  entities  that  can  implement  and 
manage  projects.  CA  can  spot  the  NGOs  and  PVOs 
that  have  staying  power  and  the  competence  to 
manage  a  CA  project.  USAID  and  FNs  can  then 
support  NGO  and  PVO  implementation.  This  inter¬ 
play  of  CA  project  design,  NGO  or  PVO  implemen¬ 
tation  and  USAID  funding  and  oversight  has  yet  to 
be  hilly  appreciated,  but  it  is  clearly  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  use  all  resources. 

MAT  projects  must  be  short-term  and  achievable 
within  limited  deployment  timeframes,  and  they  must 
deliver  something  meaningful  that  develops  Haiti's 
ability  to  provide  government  services.  MAT  man¬ 
aged  the  GOH  ministers'  expectations  in  understand¬ 
ing  US  military7  capabilities.  The  contributions  MAT 
missions  made,  both  as  IATF  participants  and  as 
ministerial  advisers,  were  enormous.  MATs  helped 
the  FIN  ministries  develop  confidence,  capabilities 
and  realistic  plans.  MAT  missions  were  valuable  in 
helping  US  policy  makers  avoid  war  and  maintain 
stability.12 

The  Ministries 

Justice.  US  officials  saw  an  administration  of 
justice  as  key  to  a  safe,  secure  environment  in  Haiti. 
MAT  advisers  completed  magistrate  and  prison  as¬ 
sessments.  Their  information  became  the  basis  for 
tire  USAID  projects  and  plans  for  judicial  training 
and  mentoring  teams.  The  first  MAT  in  Haiti — 
MAT  I — determined  the  interoperability  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  courts  and  prisons.  These  three  form  a  triad  that 
is  the  heart  of  any  criminal  justice  system.  The  triad 
acted  on  citizen  complaints,  investigated  crimes,  is¬ 
sued  arrest  warrants  and  decided  the  disposition  of 
cases.  The  information  collected  was  distilled  into  a 
matrix  of  indicators  gauging  the  perfonnance  of  the 
judicial  system.  The  teams'  observations  laid  the 
foundation  for  later  missions. 

From  February7  to  May  1995,  a  second  MAT — 
MAT  II — deployed  to  Haiti  to  focus  specifically  on 
the  judiciary.  MAT  II's  mission  was  to  assist  the 
GOH  in  assessing  tire  judicial  system,  identifying 
weaknesses,  recommending  solutions  and  where 
possible,  helping  to  implement  improvements  and  re¬ 
forms.  In  concept,  MAT  II  served  as  the  bridge  be¬ 
tween  the  USG  and  the  Haitian  Ministry7  of  Justice 
(MOJ)  as  USAID  and  the  ambassador's  IATF-Jus- 
tice  brought  programs  on  line. 

Succeeding  MATs  deployed  to  Haiti  through 
March  1997  to  develop  long-term  strategies  for  the 
MOJ  inspector  general  and  customs.  This  contin¬ 
ued  the  momentum  of  judicial  reform  consistent  with 


Haiti  needed  everything.  All  ministries 
had  a  low  or  nonexistent  le\>el  of  sendee,  decayed 
infrastructure  and  virtuidly  no  organization  or 
financial  nuinagement  The  GOH  had  been 
disorganized,  corrupt,  inactive  and  incompetent. 
Jean- Bertrand  Aristide ’s  administration,  which 
followed,  bore  the  same  characteristics.  Even  so, 
the  advisers  found  a  mix  of  capable,  enthusiastic 
reformers  at  various  levels. 


both  the  ambassador's  priorities  and  the  military7  mis¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  safe  environment.  MAT-J's  low- 
key  presence  in  the  Haitian  ministries  and  in  the 
country  side  promoted  the  rule  of  law,  judicial  vital¬ 
ity7  and  government  stability  without  appearing  to  be 
an  occupation  force.  In  doing  so,  it  helped  dismantle 
the  predatory  state  and  break  up  the  cycle  of  retri¬ 
bution  and  violence  that  Haiti  has  experienced 
throughout  its  history. 

Public  works.  The  task  of  assessing  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  Haiti's  national  infrastructure  was  massive 
due  to  long-term  neglect.  Facility  assessments  fo¬ 
cused  on  Port-au-Prince  urban  planning,  roadway 
maintenance,  water  treatment,  port  operation  and 
funding.  During  the  Ministry7  of  Public  Works'  initial 
assessment,  it  discovered  that  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  had  conducted  studies  and  made  recommen- 
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dations  to  improve  Haiti's  infrastructure;  however, 
funding  to  implement  the  programs  was  lacking. 
Most  of  the  budget  paid  for  salaries  instead  of  capital 
improvements.  Although  the  UN  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  identified  specific  projects,  it  was  questionable 


Any  rehabilitation  program  must  include 
appropriate  design  ami  construction  of  drainage 
and procedures  for  overweight  trucks.  While 
heavy  trucks  cause  more  road  damage  than 
autos,  weight  is  only  part  of  the  problem 
Without  proper  drainage,  a  small  pothole 
widens  quickly  and  threatens  the  road’s  struc¬ 
tural  integrity. ..  .As  the  road  network  develops, 
regular  inspections,  clean  cuh’erts  ami  quick 
repairs  are  essential  to  present  snudl  problems 
from  becoming  large  ones. 


whether  the  associated  budgets  provided  adequate 
funding.  The  MAT  recommended  priorities,  but  the 
GOH  did  not  develop  any  specific  plan  to  determine 
which  areas  should  be  focused  on  first. 

The  national  major  port  facility  in  Port-au-Prince 
remains  tire  single  largest  revenue  producer  in  the 
country7,  with  ships  paying  the  highest  import  fees 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  coirupt  through¬ 
out.  Analysis  of  port  operations  focused  on  infra¬ 
structure  improvements,  work  rules,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  in  January7  1997,  MAT  VI  examined  the 
customs  function. 

MAT  V  operated  from  June  to  September  1996, 
working  with  the  Ministry7  of  Public  Works,  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Communication,  the  Ministry7  of  En¬ 
vironment  and  the  presidential  adviser  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  MAT  V  advised  the  GOH  on  selecting  landfill 
sites,  collecting  waste  and  managing  traffic,  which 
included  installing  traffic  lights,  establishing  traffic 
patterns  and  operating  weigh  stations.  The  team  also 
helped  to  develop  motor  pool  operations  and  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance.  Liaison  was  maintained  with  the 
US  Embassy  and  USAID.  The  team's  plan  for  ac¬ 
complishing  public  works  projects  over  the  next  five 
years  included: 

•  Potable  water  systems. 

•  Landfill  development  and  management/trash 
collection. 

•  A  garbage  truck  motor  pool. 

•  A  functional  fire-fighting  system. 

•  Permanent  truck  weigh  stations. 

•  Infrastructure. 

•  Recycling  operations. 

•  Port-au-Prince  beltway. 


However,  due  to  lack  of  resources,  the  GOH  has 
shifted  its  emphasis  from  developing  new  landfill 
sites  to  extending  the  life  of  the  existing  one.  Lim¬ 
ited  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  and  in  high¬ 
way  management.  Planning  for  highway  weigh  sta¬ 
tions  has  begun,  but  any  rehabilitation  program  must 
include  appropriate  design  and  construction  of  drain¬ 
age  and  procedures  for  overweight  trucks.  While 
heavy  trucks  cause  more  road  damage  than  autos, 
weight  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  Without  proper 
drainage,  a  small  pothole  widens  quickly  and  threat¬ 
ens  the  road's  structural  integrity7.  Beyond  road  re¬ 
habilitation,  regular  road  maintenance  also  needs  to 
be  addressed.  As  the  road  network  develops,  regu¬ 
lar  inspections,  clean  culverts  and  quick  repairs  are 
essential  to  prevent  small  problems  from  becoming 
large  ones. 

Public  health.  The  public  health  adviser  found 
tire  Ministry7  of  Health  in  chaos.  The  health  care 
system  had  deteriorated,  and  Haitians'  health  situa¬ 
tion  was  catastrophic.  Eighty7  percent  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  equipment  was  not  operational;  infant  mortality 
rate  was  at  least  15  percent  by  age  five.  NGOs  and 
PVOs  provided  humanitarian  assistance.  Advice  to 
the  ministry  focused  on  immediate  biomedical 
equipment  repair,  a  management  vision  and  plans 
to  provide  essential  services.  A  proposal  for  train¬ 
ing  GOH  biomedical  equipment  technicians  was 
completed  and  later  implemented.  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  Organization  funded  five  candidates  who 
were  later  trained  in  the  United  States. 

The  MAT  adviser  assessed  Haitian  health  facili¬ 
ties  located  outside  Port-au-Prince.  He  helped  iden¬ 
tity7  and  resupply  critical  medical  supplies,  inspected 
food  processing  plants  and  dairies,  and  stored  and 
distributed  veterinary  and  other  critical  vaccines. 
The  most  critical  issue  was  the  total  lack  of  trained 
biomedical  repair  technicians  and  repair  parts  for 
medical  equipment.  Nearly  all  parts  were  donated, 
and  equipment  often  arrived  dismantled  without 
manuals  or  trained  personnel  to  assemble  it.  Test¬ 
ing  and  calibration  equipment  was  nonexistent. 

The  municipal  water  supply  in  Haiti  was  near  to¬ 
tal  failure.  Underground  distribution  pipes  were  con¬ 
taminated,  and  health  facilities  stored  water  in 
unsterilized  concrete  or  fiberglass  cisterns.  Munici¬ 
pal  sewage  disposal  was  open-culvert  and  gravity- 
operated,  a  design  that  poses  serious  public  health 
problems. 

Commerce.  The  MAT  commerce  team  advised 
GOH's  Ministry7  of  Commerce  and  Tourism  from 
October  1994  through  September  1996.  In  MAT  I, 
the  team  worked  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  GOH 
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Brigadier  General  Bruce  B.  Bingham,  commanding 
general  358th  Civil  Affairs  Brigade,  and  Master 
Sergeant  Serge  Louseau  of  the  358th’s  public  works 
team  meet  with  the  mayor  of  Port-au-Prince  to 
discuss  traffic  control  in  the  city. 


The  task  of  assessing  the  deficiencies  of Haiti ’s  national  infrastructure  was  nuissive  due 
to  long-term  neglect.  Facility  assessments  focused  on  Port-au-Prince  urban  planning,  roadway 
nudntenance,  water  treatment,  port  operation  and  funding.  During  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works’ 
initial  assessment,  it  discovered  that  nuiny  other  organizations  had  conducted  studies  and  nmde 
recommendations  to  improve  Haiti’s  infrastructure;  however,  funding  to  implement  the  programs 
was  lacking.  Most  of  the  budget  paid for  salaries  instead  of  capital  improvements. 


to  bring  together  private-sector  tourism  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sector.  They  assisted  in  reestablishing  the 
National  Office  of  Tourism  and  in  transitioning  it  into 
a  cabinet-level  department,  the  Secretary7  of  State 
for  Tourism.  Additionally,  the  team  readied  the  GOH 
for  two  important  international  conferences,  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Americas  and  the  Caribbean  Latin 
America  Action  Economic  Conference.  Haiti's  suc¬ 
cessful  participation  in  these  events  marked  its  re- 
emergence  in  the  world  economic  arena. 

In  MAT  II,  the  commerce  team  assisted  the  Sec¬ 
retary7  of  State  for  Tourism  in  staffing  and  organiz¬ 
ing  that  office,  producing  promotional  materials  and 
planning  for  Haiti  to  host  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  The  team  also 
assisted  the  US  Embassy  and  the  US  Department 
of  Commerce  for  Secretaries  of  Commerce  trade 
mission  to  Haiti.  In  MAT  V,  the  team  again  assisted 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Haiti's  private-sector  business  organizations,  pro¬ 


duced  a  promotional  videotape  to  boost  Haitian  ex¬ 
ports  and  attract  foreign  investment. 

International  funding  for  developing  projects  and 
creating  jobs  has  been  frozen  for  more  than  two 
years  because  of  the  international  community's  de¬ 
mands  for  economic  reform  and  for  privatizing 
Haiti's  nationalized  industries.  Consequently, 
growth  in  investment,  employment  and  trade  has 
been  minimal.  The  Ministry7  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary7  of  State  for  Tourism  remain  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  vision,  organization  and  resources.  Increas¬ 
ing  commerce  and  tourism  is  best  achieved  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  not  government  programs. 

Finance  and  Central  Bank.  MAT  I  prepared  the 
Ministry7  of  Finance  and  Central  Bank  for  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  International  Monetary7  Fund  (IMF).  The 
team  found  that  the  GOH  needed  to  modernize  its 
financial  systems  and  increase  tax  collections,  which 
had  decreased  during  tire  previous  few  years.  MAT 
advisers  recommended  that  Central  Bank  improve 
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the  currency  in  circulation  and  government  check¬ 
cashing  procedures,  but  later  MATs  found  little  im¬ 
provement.  By  1996,  the  international  community 
was  withholding  assistance  from  Haiti  until  the  gov¬ 
ernment  demonstrated  its  ability  to  increase  tax  rev- 


Aninud  health  directly  impacted  public 
health  and  the  economic  well-being  of  Haitian 
farm  families.  Humans  can  contract  anthrax, 
which  is  endemic  in  large  areas  of  Haiti, 
directly  from  infected  animals,  contaminated 
animal  products  or  environmental  contamina¬ 
tion  from  spores. . . .  [CA  veterinarians] formu¬ 
lated  proposals  for  training  lab  technicians 
and  establishing  a  diagnostic  lab  and  began 
networking  with  NGOs  ami  PVOs. 


enues. 

The  Direction  Generate  des  Impots  (DGI)  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  decentralized  service  of  the  Ministry7  of 
Economy  and  Finance.  It  collects  all  taxes  except 
customs  duties  but  is  unable  to  determine  the 
amount  of  revenue  it  should  collect.  The  focus  has 
been  on  building  an  audit  capability  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  DGI's  stature  through  internal  audit  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Interior.  Currently  there  is  no  emergency  man¬ 
agement  system  in  Haiti.  Should  a  catastrophe 
occur — category  IE  hurricane  or  greater — the  prob¬ 
ability-  of  significant  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  is  great.  Such  an  event  could  destabilize  the 
entire  government,  thus  negating  US  efforts. 

When  Tropical  Storm  Gordon  struck  Haiti  on  12- 
13  November  1994,  there  w'as  considerable  loss  of 
life  and  property.  In  response,  MAT  advisers  de¬ 
vised  an  intensive  training  effort  in  nine  department 
capitals  and  six  major  population  centers,  an  effort 
that  most  local  officials  supported.  To  date,  16  cit¬ 
ies  have  participated  in  disaster  preparedness  train¬ 
ing,  seven  cities  have  participated  in  two  training 
sessions,  and  risk  management  surveys  have  been 
conducted  for  three.  This  awareness  has  resulted  in 
the  Organization  of  Pre-Disaster  and  Rescue's  abil¬ 
ity  to  alert  departments  of  potential  stonn  threats 
and,  on  one  occasion,  to  deploy  a  small  damage  as¬ 
sessment  team  to  an  affected  area.  MAT  worked  to 
resolve  the  following  issues: 

•  Coordination  and  control. 

•  Communications  and  alert  notification  of 
emergency  personnel. 

•  Emergency  public  warning  information 
systems. 


•  Evacuation  and  medical  support. 

•  Search  and  rescue. 

•  Damage  control. 

•  Law  enforcement. 

•  Emergency  management. 

•  Resource  management. 

MAT  also  worked  to  develop  and  promulgate  the 
GOH  National  Emergency  Plan  and  update  the  di¬ 
saster  preparedness  planning  database.  This  in¬ 
creased  disaster  aw  areness  fostered  dialogue  among 
Haitian  government  entities,  NGOs  and  PVOs;  how  ¬ 
ever,  lack  of  funding  and  friction  among  local  and 
national  agencies  has  hurt  participation. 

Agriculture.  The  MAT  advisers  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  focused  on  reforestation  and  live¬ 
stock.  This  mountainous  country  w'as  largely  defor¬ 
ested  by  overpopulation.  Deforestation  increased 
demand  for  firewood,  the  principal  fuel  source. 
Likewise,  there  is  a  limited  agricultural  base  as  the 
population  has  grown  beyond  environmental  capac¬ 
ity.  The  upland  forests  are  clear-cut,  resulting  in  ero¬ 
sion  of  fertile  soil. 

The  team  facilitated  a  joint  assessment  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  needs  among  major  contributors,  project 
implementation  groups  and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  It  recommended: 

•  Providing  alternatives  to  clear-cutting. 

•  Preventing  theft  of  remaining  rain  forest. 

•  Establishing  sustainable  agricultural  practices. 

•  Preserving  the  watershed. 

CA  veterinarians  found  veterinary7  services  almost 
nonexistent.  The  team  formulated  proposals  for 
training  lab  technicians  and  establishing  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  lab  and  began  networking  with  NGOs  and  PVOs. 
The  team  proposed  a  cold-chain  program  to  set  up 
solar  refrigerators  in  major  cities  to  store  vaccines. 
Animal  health  directly  impacted  public  health  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  Haitian  farm  families. 
Humans  can  contract  anthrax,  which  is  endemic  in 
large  areas  of  Haiti,  directly  from  infected  animals, 
contaminated  animal  products  or  enviromnental 
contamination  from  spores.  A  direct  benefit  of  the 
cold-chain  program  w'as  a  lower  incidence  of  com¬ 
municable  animal  disease  in  the  human  population 
and  increased  economic  gain  for  the  animal  owner. 

When  the  MAT  V  agriculture  team  returned  to 
Haiti  in  July  through  September  1996,  it  analyzed 
and  updated  animal  vaccine  programs  for  rabies, 
anthrax  and  brucellosis.  Specifically,  MAT  V  as¬ 
sisted  the  US  Support  Group — Haiti  veterinarian 
with  Operation  Mad  Dog  n,  a  rabies  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram,  and  assisted  in  investigating  pig  mortality7  re¬ 
ports.  It  also  identified  engineering  requirements 
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Infantrymen  of  the  3d  Division  advance 
cautiously  through  the  devastated  German 
city  of  Zweibrucken,  20  March  1945.  US 
and  British  occupation  forces  had  to 
manage  nearly  6  million  displaced  persons 
from  all  over  Europe  in  addition  to  over 
11  million  Germans  expelled  from  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Germany. 


* 


Why  is  this  the  military’s  job?  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  decided  to 
implement  military  government  missions  during  World  War  II.  At  first,  Roosevelt  wanted  civilian 
agencies  to  control  conquered  or  liberated  areas.  After  (dl,  this  appeared  to  be  State  Department 
business.  However,  the  War  Department  persuaded  Roosex’elt  that . . .  only  the  US  Army  had 
the  logistics  to  operate  in  devastated  areas.  Only  soldiers  could  address  issues  that  had  both  military 
and  civilian  implications.  The  mission  was  much  larger  and  more  complex 
than  merely  controlling  or  sustaining  foreign  civilians. 


needed  to  rebuild  selected  irrigation  systems.  Finally, 
tire  team  suggested  ways  to  obtain  veterinarian  and 
technician  training. 

Foreign  affairs.  The  MAT  adviser  helped  devise 
a  plan  to  resettle  more  than  100,000  migrants.  The 
MAT  also  reviewed  all  treaties  in  force  with  the 
Dominican  Republic.  A  ministry  reorganization  plan 
was  drafted  to  establish  regional  hubs,  a  desk  of¬ 
ficer  system,  new  administrative  procedures  and  a 
foreign  service  institute  equivalent.  The  minister's 
priorities  were  to  reintegrate  Haiti  into  the  interna¬ 
tional  community,  improve  its  image  abroad,  promote 
foreign  investment  and  negotiate  agreements  to  con¬ 
serve  foreign  exchange. 

Education.  Numerous  private  schools  operate 
without  government  oversight.  The  MAT  found  that 
Haitians  place  a  high  cultural  value  on  education  and 
will  pay  for  their  children's  tuition  before  they  will 
buy  food  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  two  of 


three  children  do  not  go  to  school  because  there  is 
no  money.  The  best  estimate  of  average  income  is 
$300  per  year;  tuition  is  $50  per  year — this  was  a 
significant  bar  to  individual  initiative.  There  w'as  an  80- 
percent  illiteracy  rate,  and  it  has  worsened.  This  min¬ 
istry7  was  new  with  little  experience  in  public  admin¬ 
istration,  but  the  minister  and  staff  had  educational 
expertise  and  a  strong  working  relationship  with 
USAID.  The  education  advisers  prepared  a  template 
for  a  national  education  inventory  and  a  donor-ben- 
eficiary  link  with  development  organizations.  The 
team  implemented  the  inventory7  by  conducting  trips 
with  the  minister  and  staff  to  remote  cities. 

ANever-EncSng  Debate 

Why  is  this  tire  military's  job?  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  decided  to  implement  military7  govern¬ 
ment  missions  during  World  War  II.  At  first.  Roose¬ 
velt  wunted  civilian  agencies  to  control  conquered 
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or  liberated  areas.  After  all,  this  appeared  to  be  State 
Department  business.  However,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  persuaded  Roosevelt  that  civil  affairs  was 
Army  business.  The  Army  began  training  soldiers 
and  recently  inducted  civilian  specialists  to  be  civil 
administrators.  Experience  in  North  African  validated 
tire  need  for  experts  with  critical  civilian  skills,  and 
more  experts  became  soldiers  because  only  the  US 


Haitians  say,  “ How  soon  you  want  the 
troops  to  Iea\>e  depends  on  how  soon  you  want 
them  to  come  back. . . .  There  is  no  quick fix  in 
Haiti.  ”...  To  the  extent  that  a  crisis  is  dynamic 
and fluid,  politictd  guidance  aimed  at  achieving 
a  solution  nmy  change  to  keep  pace  This  runs 
counter  to  traditional  military  thinking  that 
commanders  should  receive  clearly  defined 
missions  and  be  left  to  carry  them  out  without 
changes  from  political  authorities.  Military 
thinking  in  stability  operations  like  Haiti  must 
account  for  the  end  state  — stability. 


Army  had  the  logistics  to  operate  in  devastated  ar¬ 
eas.  Only  soldiers  could  address  issues  that  had  both 
military7  and  civilian  implications.  The  mission  was 
much  larger  and  more  complex  than  merely  control¬ 
ling  or  sustaining  foreign  civilians.  The  Army  could 
deploy  such  persons;  civilian  agencies  could  not.  Ne¬ 
cessity  often  determines  policy;  necessity  prevailed, 
and  the  Army  deployed  military7  units. 

This  debate  has  repeated  itself  for  every  major 
deployment  since  World  War  II,  but  next  time  ne¬ 
cessity  might  not  determine  policy.  The  executive 
branch  will  someday  again  direct  the  US  military7  to 
"restore  the  legitimate  government  of ..."  or  "es¬ 
tablish  a  safe  and  secure  environment  and  promote 
conditions  for  economic  growth."  Like  it  or  not,  the 
Army  will  comply.  It  will  engage  its  CA  experts  to 
establish  a  stable  government  to  avoid  war.  Military7 
professionals  should  recognize  that  the  CA  mission 
is  to  provide  stability  until  civilian  agencies  can  es¬ 
tablish  their  programs.  The  mission  is  coordinated 
with  the  objectives  of  the  US  Ambassador  and 
USAID.  CA  operators  do  not  work  alone  but  work 
alongside  NGOs  and  PVOs  to  develop  the  mission 
handoff  to  tire  civilian  agencies.  Thus,  the  CA  mis¬ 
sion  does  not  duplicate  or  subsidize  DOS  or  USAID 
efforts  during  the  transition  period. 

Mission  Creep  versus  Changing  Mission 

No  other  country7  has  superpower  or  honest  bro¬ 
ker  status.  No  other  US  government  agency  except 


DOD  has  such  a  vast  logistics  base  and  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  CA  capabilities.  In  short,  no  one  else  can 
do  the  job.  Writing  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal , 
Carol  Ann  Robbins  states:  "The  US  public  sees 
peace  operations  as  a  legitimate  mission  of  the  US 
military7.  Americans  are  willing  to  commit  their  dip¬ 
lomatic,  political,  and  economic  resources  to  help 
others.  We  proudly  and  readily  allow  our  young 
sons  and  daughters  in  uniform  to  participate  in  hu¬ 
manitarian  enterprises  far  from  home.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  Somalis,  for  example,  have  been 
saved  so  quickly  from  starvation  in  1992. ”13  The 
American  public  will  not  accept  the  military  's  claim 
that  it  is  some  other  agency's  job.  The  strategic  po¬ 
litico-military7  end  state  of  peace  operations  is  sta¬ 
bility,  and  if  not  achieved,  the  operation  will  ulti¬ 
mately  fail  even  if  military7  legitimacy  is  successful 
at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels. 

The  end  state  in  Haiti  is  stability.  Clearly,  Haiti 
is  still  not  able  to  maintain  stability7.  Haitians  say, 
"How  soon  you  want  the  troops  to  leave  depends 
on  how'  soon  you  w  ant  them  to  come  back.  You  [the 
United  States]  are  a  country7  looking  for  a  quick  fix. 
There  is  no  quick  fix  in  Haiti."14  If  Haiti  were  to 
fall  apart,  the  American  public  w  ould  see  the  mili¬ 
tary7  effort,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  civilian 
agencies,  as  a  failure. 

In  Joint  Force  Quarterly,  Robert  B.  Oakley  states: 
"There  is  no  sign  of  diminution  of  the  troubled  state 
phenomenon.  .  .  .  The  severe  problems  [of  troubled 
states]  threaten  world  stability7 . .  .  and  more  tangible 
US  interests,  including  those  of  strategic  importance. 

.  .  .  The  armed  forces  can  anticipate  being  immersed 
in  multinational,  humanitarian  and  peace  operations, 
though  they  may  consider  them  as  improper  uses 
of  resources  or  an  unwelcome  diversion  from  what 
they  regard  as  more  appropriate  traditional  [com¬ 
bat]  military7  roles."15 

In  the  July-August  1997  Military  Review,  several 
authors  criticize  the  military7  because  it  treated  sta¬ 
bility  operations  as  mission  creep.16  Mission  creep 
is  portrayed  as  a  negative  phenomenon  that  can  be 
eliminated  through  careful  planning  and  analysis. 
There  is  some  validity  to  this,  but  mission  creep 
accrues  more  to  logic  of  a  dynamic  situation  in 
which  the  original  mission's  success  depends  on 
picking  up  additional  missions.  Poor  staff  work  and 
capricious  politicians  are  not  always  to  blame — 
only  reality  and  logic.  To  the  extent  that  a  crisis  is 
dynamic  and  fluid,  political  guidance  aimed  at  achiev¬ 
ing  a  solution  may  change  to  keep  pace.  This  runs 
counter  to  traditional  military  thinking  that  command¬ 
ers  should  receive  clearly  defined  missions  and  be 
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left  to  carry7  them  out  without  changes  from  politi¬ 
cal  authorities.  Military  thinking  in  stability  operations 
like  Haiti  must  account  for  the  end  state — stability7. 

General  John  J.  Sheehan,  US  Marine  Corps, 
stated:  "We  are  entering  an  era  in  which  a  com¬ 
mander's  understanding  and  ability  to  master  the 
cultural,  economic  and  political  dimensions  of  a  con¬ 
flict  or  crisis  is  as  important  as  mastering  the  tradi¬ 
tional  firepower  solution.  Ask  any  platoon  or  com¬ 
pany  leaders  who  served  in  .  .  .  Bosnia  or  ...  in  Haiti 
about  what  tools  they  used  to  succeed  in  those  com¬ 
plex,  multinational  peace  enforcement  and  peace¬ 
keeping  situations.  You  will  likely  find  that  lethal  weap¬ 
ons  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  tool  ldt.'’17 

The  Army's  CA  branch  is  an  ounce  of  preven- 


The  MAT found  that  Haitians  place  a 
high  cultural  value  on  education  and  will pay 
for  their  children ’s  tuition  before  they  will  buy 
food  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  two  of 
three  children  do  not  go  to  school  because  there 
is  no  money. . . .  There  was  an  80-percent 
illiteracy  rate,  ami  it  has  worsened 


tion.  MAT  missions  cost  less  than  conventional  force 
deployments  seeking  the  same  objective.  They  in¬ 
volve  fewer  personnel  and  are  an  important  tool  for 
tlie  commander  to  use  to  avoid  war  and  maintain 
stability7.  It  is  the  force  to  send  to  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  conventional  mind-set.  MR 
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Affairs  (CA)  and  Psychological  Operations  Command  (Airborne ),  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 
He  received  a  B.A.  from  Rutgers  College  and  an  M.P.P.M.  from  Yale.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  US  Army  War  College.  He  pre¬ 
viously  commanded  the  358th  CA  Brigade,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  and  served  as  the  CA 
adviser  to  the  commander  in  chief  US  Atlantic  Command  (ACOM),  for  the  Haiti  intervention. 
He  instituted  the  Ministerial  Advisory  Team  (MAT)  mission  concept  with  the  US  ACOM, 
pioneered  its  implementation  and  commanded  the  first  MAT  in  Haiti.  He  is  also  a  partner  with 
BDO  Seidman,  LLP,  in  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Michael  J.  Cleary,  US  Army  Reserve,  is  the  deputy  brigade  commander,  358th  CA 
Brigade.  He  received  a  B.A.  from  LaSalle  College,  an  M.A.  from  Villanova  University  and  a 
J.D.  from  Delaware  Law  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  He  previously  commanded  the  Combined  Joint  Civil  Military  Task  Force  in  Bosnia  and 
served  as  a  civil  affairs  staff  officer  during  the  Haiti  assistance  mission.  He  also  served  on  the 
MAT  as  a  ministry  of  justice  advisor  during  Operation  Uphold  Democracy.  He  subsequently 
deployed  to  Haiti  and  served  on  MATs  II,  III  and  IV;  later  cotrtmanding MAT  l T and  IT. 

Colonel  Daniel  L.  Rubini,  US  Army,  Retired,  is  currently  a  US  administrative  law  judge,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  Social  Security  Administration,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  a  B.A.  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  a  J.D.  from  Temple  University  Law  School. 
He  is  a  gr-aduate  of  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  He  served  as  advisor  to 
the  Kuwait  Ministry  of  Justice  during  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  as  a  ministry  of justice  advisor 
during  Operation  Uphold  Democracy.  He  later  served  onAIAT  missions  II,  III,  V  and  17. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Boisselle,  US  Army 


The  authors  provide  an 
update  on  the  venerable 
National  Training  Center 
and  report  how  commanders 
and  soldiers  are  trained  to 
fight  in  the  21st  century. 


FTER  THE  VIETNAM  WAR.  the  Anny  was  in  dreadful  con¬ 
dition.  Depleted  from  years  of  fighting  and  incapable  of  ful¬ 
filling  its  role  as  either  a  deterrent  or  a  potential  winner  against  the 
existing  Soviet  threat,  the  Army  needed  dramatic  changes.  US  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams  began  developing  a  bold 
plan  for  improving  and  preparing  ground  forces  to  counter  conven¬ 
tional  adversaries. 

Abrams’  vision  touched  on  every  aspect  of  the  Army.  The  US  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  Command  (CON ARC)  would  be  separated  into  two  new 
and  distinctly  different  commands:  US  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM)  and  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC).  FORSCOM  would  maintain  current  operational  readiness, 
and  TRADOC  would  envision  the  future  battlefield  and  prepare  the 
Army  to  fight  the  next  war.  To  meet  future  demands,  techniques  and 
procedures  for  acquiring  new  equipment  became  focused  and  geared 
toward  capabilities.  Likewise,  leader  development  needed  further  analy¬ 
sis  and  both  academic  and  operational  changes. 

The  vision  continued  to  evolve  as  various  senior-level  leaders  saw 
the  need  for  change  in  training  techniques.  The  idea  was  bom  of  a  Fort 
Hood.  Texas,  training  initiative  called  Red  Thrust,  which  showed  what 
might  happen  if  a  soldier  familiar  with  enemy  doctrine  assisted  oppos¬ 
ing  force  (OPFOR)  soldiers  in  preparing  for  an  aggressive  role.  What  if 
the  Army  had  a  place  where  large  units  could  fight  an  established,  well- 
trained.  professional  enemy — an  enemy  better  trained  than  any  in  the 
world?  What  if  the  fight  was  executed  under  stressful,  demanding,  rel¬ 
evant  conditions  while  observed  by  doctrinal  experts  who  could  elicit 
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lessons  from  each  fight?  If  unit  leaders  could  leam  from  mistakes  by 
using  video  replays,  might  they  not  find  better  ways  to  apply  doctrine 
and  execute  missions?  This  practice  would  certainly  transform  training. 

During  the  late  1970s,  the  chief  of  armor  recommended  to  the 
TRADOC  commander  that  Fort  Irwin,  California,  be  considered  as  a 
maneuver  area  suitable  to  the  training  vision.  Based  on  this  recommen¬ 
dation,  the  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  was  established  at  Fort  Irwin 
in  1981.  Since  then,  the  unforgiving  Mojave  Desert  has  hosted  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  leaders  and  units  that  have  experienced  high  training  stan¬ 
dards,  a  dedicated  and  relentless  OPFOR  relevant  tactical  scenarios  and 
after-action  reviews  conducted  by  highly  qualified  observer/controllers 
(O/Cs).  Throughout  20  years  of  training  Army  units,  the  NTC  has  been 
the  center  of  excellence  with  a  distinct  warfighting  focus:  highly  realis¬ 
tic,  stressful,  combined  arms  training  opportunities.  The  NTC  has  pro¬ 
duced  countless  tactically  competent  and  confident  soldiers  capable  of 
applying  lessons  learned  at  the  NTC. 

The  nature  of  warfare  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  20  years, 
and  as  national  threats  have  evolved,  so  has  the  NTC.  It  is  critical  that 
the  NTC  continues  to  evolve  while  remaining  relevant  in  today's  dy¬ 
namic  operational  environment. 

TrainingToday’sAirny 

In  198 1,  the  NTC  could  train  only  two  battalion-size  task  forces.  To¬ 
day,  the  NTC  has  grown  to  include  various  combined  arms  teams  and 
capabilities.  All  those  teams  are  necessary,  given  the  diversity  of  rota¬ 
tions  and  the  types  of  units  that  train  at  the  NTC.  For  example,  from 
July  2000  through  August  2001,  the  NTC  will  have  trained: 

•  Six  heavy/light  rotations — brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  that  have 
both  mechanized  and  light  infantry'  battalions,  providing  unique  integra¬ 
tion  challenges  to  leaders  and  soldiers. 

•  Two  fully  digitized  rotations  for  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (ID) 
(Mechanized  [M]),  including  the  division  capstone  exercise  (DCX). 

•  A  two-brigade  (infantry-  and  aviation)  rotation  from  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  (Air  Assault). 

•  The  3d  Armored  Cavalry7  Regiment  (ACR) — for  the  first  time  in 
its  entirety,  with  one  squadron  playing  simulation  in  a  command  post 
exercise  (CPX)  role  over  Death  Valley. 

•  One  division  cavalry7  squadron  and  one  light  cavalry  squadron,  each 
under  operational  control  (OPCON)  of  a  parent  BCT. 

•  Airborne  operations,  with  a  battalion  from  the  82d  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  OPCON  to  a  heavy7  BCT. 

•  Two  National  Guard  rotations:  218th  Separate  Infantry  Brigade, 
South  Carolina  Army  National  Guard,  which  includes  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  (RC)  soldiers  from  27  different  states  and  the  256th  Infantry7  Bri¬ 
gade  (M),  Louisiana  Army  National  Guard. 

•  US  Air  Force  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System 
(JSTARS),  close  air  support,  and  combat  search  and  rescue. 

•  Two  Marine  recon  platoons,  reporting  to  a  BCT  and  a  division  as¬ 
sault  headquarters. 

•  Two  Army  Special  Forces  teams. 

•  Two  RC  theater-opening  force  modules. 

During  all  rotations,  the  goal  of  each  campaign  scenario  is  to  focus 


The  NTC  was  established  at 
Fort  Irwin  in  1981.  Since  then, 
the  unforgiving  the  unforgiving 
Mojave  Desert  has  hosted  a 
generation  of  leaders  and  units 
that  have  experienced  high 
training  standards,  a  dedicated 
and  relentless  OPFOR,  relevant 
tactical  scenarios  and  after- 
action  rexdews  conducted  by 
highly  qualified  O/Cs. 
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A  soldier  scans  Somali  workers  for  weapons  before  allowing  them  onto  Sword  Base, 
Mogadishu.  US  forces  and  "nonaggressive"  clan  leaders  agreed  to  allow  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  each  clan  to  work  on  Sword  Base  and  other  facilities. 


Although  focused  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  conflict 
spectrum,  units  training  at  the 
NTC find  training  conditions 
characteristic  of  today’s  oper¬ 
ational  environment.  For 
example,  RSOI  is  no  longer  an 
administrative  exercise  From 
the  first  day  of  the  RSOI 
process,  deployed  US  forces 
encounter  terrorism,  guerrilla 
infiltration,  media  inquiries, 
host  nation  officials,  NGOs, 
skeptical  civilians,  tactical 
ballistic  missile  threats  and 
information  operations. 


training  on  the  wartime  mission-essential  task  list  (METL)  and  potential 
combat  operations.  According  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff's  “Combat 
Training  Center  Future  Vision,"  the  warfighting  focus  of  units  traveling 
to  the  NTC  will  remain  at  the  major  theater  war  (MTW)  level.1 

Although  focused  at  the  upper  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  units  train¬ 
ing  at  the  NTC  find  training  conditions  characteristic  of  today's  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  For  example,  reception,  staging,  onward  movement 
and  integration  (RSOI)  is  no  longer  an  administrative  exercise.  From  the 
first  day  of  the  RSOI  process,  deployed  US  forces  encounter  terrorism, 
guerrilla  infiltration,  media  inquiries,  host  nation  officials,  nongovernment 
organizations  (NGOs),  skeptical  civilians,  tactical  ballistic  missile  threats 
and  information  operations. 

RSOI  week  culminates  with  stability  and  support  operations  (SASO) 
that  include  escorting  convoys,  clearing  roads,  operating  checkpoints, 
locating  mass  graves,  relocating  civilians  and  delivering  relief  supplies. 
This  extensive  range  of  conditions  and  threats  continues  into  the  force- 
on-force  phase  of  the  rotation,  enhancing  units'  force-protection  knowl¬ 
edge  and  capabilities.  These  training  conditions  reflect  the  complex 
global  enviromnent. 

TheOPPOR 

Among  the  most  recent  and  significant  changes  at  the  NTC  are 
OPFOR  tactics  and  operations.  Once  a  fairly  predictable  force  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  massed  and  relentless  Soviet  formations,  today's  OPFOR 
formations  have  various  flexible  entities  that  include  infantry  forces;  small, 
independent  reconnaissance  elements;  raiding  detachments;  flank  threats 
from  adjacent  friendly  unit  sectors;  deception  elements;  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  fonnations  that  attack  based  on  conditions,  not  on  predetermined 
timetables.  While  still  highly  competitive,  the  OPFOR  is  now  a  freethink- 
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mg  enemy  that  exploits  every  | 
weakness  in  the  blue  force's  5 
(BLUFOR's)  plan. 

Additionally,  the  OPFOR  now 
conducts  continuous  operations 
that  allow  the  rotational  units  to 
collect  intelligence  and  maintain 
running  estimates  on  subsequent 
operations.  In  the  past,  a  BLUFOR 
fight  against  a  defending  enemy 
would  be  complete  after  one 
battle  and  would  continue  against 
a  seemingly  new  enemy  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  rear  of  the  initial 
OPFOR  position.  Today,  both  ini¬ 
tial  and  subsequent  defending 
forces  are  present  on  the  battle¬ 
field  so  the  BLUFOR  can  con¬ 
duct  reconnaissance  that  contrib¬ 
utes  both  to  current  and  future 
operations.  This  element  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operations  also  chal¬ 
lenges  rotational  units  to  develop 

subsequent  plans  rapidly  to  le-  Soldiers  role-playing  likely  refugee  activities  during  a  COB  event, 
duce  OPFOR  preparation  time. 

The  OPFOR's  transition  reached  a  new  level  during  the  DCX  in 
March- April  200 1 .  During  that  training  rotation,  the  4th  ID  (M)  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  enhanced  command,  control,  communications,  computers, 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  capabilities.  The 
OPFOR  conducted  continuous  operations  throughout  the  exercise,  mix¬ 
ing  conventional,  unconventional  and  asymmetrical  capabilities  to  de¬ 
feat  the  BLUFOR.  The  OPFOR  supplemented  its  conventional  forces 
with  tactical  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAVs),  precision-guided  mu¬ 
nitions,  guerrilla  forces,  information  operations  and  increased  reconnais¬ 
sance  to  inflict  casualties,  destroy  high-payoff  targets  and  influence  US 
public  opinion.  Such  training  keeps  the  OPFOR  relevant  and  familiar 
with  threats  that  US  forces  will  face  on  future  battlefields. 

Battlefield  Conditions  and  Asymmetry 

While  the  DCX  was  a  unique  rotation,  every  unit  faces  battlefield  con¬ 
ditions,  and  enemy  asymmetrical  capabilities  can  offset  technological  su¬ 
periority  and  training.  Each  battlefield  condition  and  asymmetric  threat 
is  interwoven  into  campaign  scenarios  to  replicate  the  MTW  environ¬ 
ment  that  commanders  and  soldiers  may  face.  For  example,  in  today's 
complex  environment,  every  commander  must  consider  media  influence 
on  military7  operations  and  public  opinion.  Media  teams  from  the  ficti¬ 
tious  International  News  Network  (INN)  operate  within  the  brigade's 
battlespace  throughout  the  rotation  seeking  stories. 

During  RSOI,  unit  leaders  review'  INN  reports  that  contribute  to  the 
unit's  intelligence  picture  and  understanding  of  the  area  of  operations. 

Additionally,  radio,  television  and  print  media  teams  interview  com¬ 
manders  and  soldiers  and  conduct  on-site  reporting. 


Like  the  media ,  civilians 
on  the  battlefield  (COB)  are  an 
e\>er-present  condition  during 
contingency  operations. . . .  COBs 
trmn  each  brigade  headquarters 
and  elements  of  each  battalion 
how  to  care  for  and  treat  Chilians. 
Currently,  each  rotation  incorpor¬ 
ates  more  than  40  COB  events 
that  include  refugee  movements, 
information  peddling  to  both 
friendly  and  OPFOR  units, 
injured  Chilians  seeking  medical 
attention,  visits  by  the  UN  and 
elected  officials,  and  altercations 
among  Chilians. 
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Because  of  advanced  air  ami 
ground  weapon  platforms  and 
improved  situational  awareness 
enabled  by  ABCS  systems,  current 
NTC  battlespace  is  too  small  to 
portray  adequately  the  area  of 
operation  required  by  improved 
heavy  forces.  [However,  newly 
added  acreage]  allows  scenarios  to 
include  more  continuous  oper¬ 
ations  to  stress  intelligence- 
collection  assets  and  intelligence 
battlefield  preparation. 


During  combat  operations,  the  INN  team  pays  close  attention  to  battle¬ 
field  activities  and  reports  stories  involving  civilians,  NGO  representa¬ 
tives  and  fratricide.  Unit  leaders  quickly  realize  the  benefit  of  command 
media  messages  and  proper  procedures  for  escorting  and  briefing  jour¬ 
nalists  because  the  stories  are  seen  by  rotational  units,  enemy  forces, 
terrorists  and  local  civilians. 

Recently,  the  media's  battlefield  role  has  expanded  at  the  NTC.  The 
NTC  invited  several  major  universities  to  send  journalism  students  to 
act  as  embedded  media  with  rotational  units.  While  still  in  its  early 
phases,  this  program  could  provide  excellent  training,  telling  the  Army 
story  to  a  larger  audience  and  preparing  leaders  for  future  battlefields. 

Like  the  media,  civilians  on  the  battlefield  (COB)  are  an  ever-present 
condition  during  contingency  operations — and  during  NTC  training 
rotations.  COBs  train  each  brigade  headquarters  and  elements  of  each 
battalion  how  to  care  for  and  treat  civilians.  Currently,  each  rotation  in¬ 
corporates  more  than  40  COB  events  that  include  refugee  movements, 
information  peddling  to  both  friendly  and  OPFOR  units,  injured  civil¬ 
ians  seeking  medical  attention,  visits  by  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  elected  officials,  and  altercations  among  civilians. 

Civilian  activities  have  penalty  or  reward  mechanisms  triggered  by  the 
training  unit's  behavior.  If  unit  representatives  treat  COBs  with  dignity7 
and  respect,  the  unit  will  receive  useful  information  concerning  guerrilla 
activities,  blacklisted  individuals  or  upcoming  military7  operations.  If  not 
treated  well,  COBs  will  plant  misinformation  or  withhold  important  in¬ 
formation.  In  recent  rotations,  COBs  who  did  not  find  relief  from  per¬ 
ceived  mistreatment  disrupted  unit  rehearsals  and  combat  operations; 
those  treated  well  sold  or  gave  useful  information  to  unit  leaders. 

The  OPFOR  also  carries  out  guerrilla  operations.  The  People's 
Pahrumphian  Guerrillas  (PPG)  operate  a  40-person  cell  in  a  brigade's 
battlespace  throughout  the  rotation,  attempting  to  destroy  high-payoff 
targets  such  as  attack  helicopters,  radars,  and  command  and  control 
nodes,  while  preserving  their  ability  to  fight.  If  the  training  unit  ad¬ 
equately  protects  these  critical  assets,  the  PPG  attacks  less-well-pro- 
tected  targets  such  as  logistics  convoys.  The  PPG  also  attempts  to  per¬ 
suade  mistreated  COBs  to  join  the  terrorist  cell. 

Military  Operationson  UrbanizedTerrain 

Closely  related  to  the  civilian  operational  environment  is  the  military7 
operations  on  urbanized  terrain  (MOUT)  environment.  Each  training  ro¬ 
tation  includes  four  MOUT  events.  Three  NTC  MOUT  facilities  allow 
units  to  plan,  prepare  and  execute  company-size  operations.  Two  sites 
support  force-on-force  training  that  includes  security7  procedures,  room 
clearing,  reacting  to  snipers,  reacting  to  belligerent  civilians  and  negoti¬ 
ating  with  local  leaders.  Training  at  these  sites  normally  occurs  as  part 
of  a  BCT's  SASO  during  RSOI  week.  Each  rotation  also  includes  a 
fixed-site  decontamination  event  for  chemical  companies.  The  third 
MOUT  site  of  six  wooden  buildings  supports  force-on-force  and  live- 
fire  training  for  light  infantry7  companies  and  military7  police  platoons. 
The  live-fire  exercise  at  Lima  Ville  is  normally  a  raid  to  destroy  a  guer¬ 
rilla  element. 

The  NTC  plans  to  expand  MOUT  training  within  a  few  years.  While 
the  installation  master  plan  addresses  significant  infrastructure  additions 
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Reporters  from  The  Associated  Press,  Time,  CNN,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  National  Public 
Radio  and  other  media  outlets  being  briefed  by  an  OPFOR  member  at  the  NTC. 


to  MOUT  facilities  before  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  2004,  scenario  design  has 
recently  employed  the  combat  support  engineer  units  from  rotational  bri¬ 
gades  and  RC  vertical  and  horizontal  engineers  to  improve  existing 
MOUT  sites.  These  activities  expand  host  nation  coordination  require¬ 
ments  and  security  concerns  during  RSOI  week,  further  stressing  BCT 
planning  and  execution. 

Expanding  theT raining  Environment 

A  significant  milestone  in  the  NTC's  evolution  occurred  in  August  2000 
with  a  simulation  "wraparound"  during  the  1st  Brigade,  4th  ID  (M)  ro¬ 
tation.  With  help  from  the  National  Simulation  Center  (NSC),  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth.  Kansas,  the  NTC  replicated  friendly  and  enemy  forces  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  division's  area  of  interest,  which  extended  beyond  the  NTC's 
maneuver  space.  Before  this,  the  NTC's  notional  division  headquarters 
had  generated  flank  awareness  for  the  player  brigade  through  operations 
and  intelligence  reports.  The  August  2000  rotation  marked  a  distinct  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  training  environment  as  the  4th  ID's  tactical  command 
post  (DTAC)  assumed  the  role  of  higher  headquarters,  feeding  reports 
to  1st  Brigade  through  a  suite  of  Army  Battle  Command  System  (ABCS) 
digital  communications  links. 

The  rotation  also  marked  the  first  use  of  simulated  tactical  UAVs  and 
JSTARS.  NTC  and  NSC  technicians  connected  the  Fort  Irwin  instru¬ 
mentation  tracking  system  to  the  NSC's  Digital  Battle  Staff  Trainer 
(DBST),  which  displayed  the  training  unit's  UAV  and  JSTARS  pictures 
of  actual  friendly  and  enemy  vehicles  in  the  maneuver  area  and  simu¬ 
lated  vehicles  in  the  contiguous  battlespace.  The  division  could  see  and 
interdict  enemy  forces  as  part  of  a  true  deep  fight,  and  1st  Brigade  gained 
accurate  situational  awareness  before  committing  to  the  close  battle. 

The  success  of  the  simulation  wraparound  paved  the  way  for  using 
simulations  during  future  rotations  that  would  require  a  larger  battlespace 
for  the  digitized  division  and  an  ACR.  In  April  2001,  the  simulation 


During  combat  operations, 
the  INN  team  pays  dose  attention 
to  battlefield  activities  and  reports 
stories  involving  Chilians,  NGO 
representatives  and  fratricide  Unit 
leaders  quickly  realize  the  benefit 
of  command  media  messages  and 
proper  procedures  for  escorting 
and  briefing  journalists  because 
the  stories  are  seen  by  rotational 
units,  enemy  forces,  terrorists 
and  local  civilians. 
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Scheduled  to  support  six 
of  the  10  training  rotations  in 
FY  01,  J STARS  allows  training 
units  to  incorporate  information 
from  the  common  ground  station 
located  in  brigade  tactical  oper¬ 
ations  centers  into  battlefield 
estimates  and  decisions.  Through 
simulation,  J  STARS  will  also 
support  two  additional  training 
rotations,  giving  more  brigade 
commanders  and  their  staffs 
valuable  training  with 
the  system. 


allowed  the  entire  3d  ACR  to  deploy  and  train  at  the  NTC  with  two 
ground  squadrons,  the  air  squadron  in  the  live  area  and  one  ground  squad¬ 
ron  in  simulation.  The  simulated  squadron's  commander  and  his  staff 
deployed  and  fought  from  their  command  post,  issuing  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  to  their  subordinate  units  via  Janus  simulation.  The  regimental 
commander  and  staff  gained  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  regiment's 
aviation  and  logistic  requirements. 

Enlarging  the  training  area  is  not  limited  to  the  virtual  world.  A  15- 
year  effort  to  make  the  NTC's  maneuver  area  more  environmentally 
friendly  has  added  acreage  to  the  eastern  and  southwestern  portions  of 
the  reservation.  Because  of  advanced  air  and  ground  weapon  platforms 
and  improved  situational  awareness  enabled  by  ABCS  systems,  current 
NTC  battlespace  is  too  small  to  portray  adequately  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tion  required  by  improved  heavy  forces.  The  additional  maneuver  space 
allows  scenarios  to  include  more  continuous  operations  to  stress  intelli¬ 
gence-collection  assets  and  intelligence  battlefield  preparation. 

JointTraining 

The  diversity  of  NTC  training  operations  offers  unique  opportunities 
to  conduct  joint  training.  Joint  training  during  FY  01  has  included  US  Air 
Force  (USAF)  tactical  fighter  wings;  JSTARS;  USAF  battlefield  sur¬ 
veillance  programs,  such  as  Compass  Call;  the  Airborne  Battlefield 
Command  and  Control  Center  (ABCCC);  USAF  combat  search  and  res¬ 
cue;  and  US  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  force  reconnaissance  elements. 

One  significant  area  of  service  integration  is  close  air  support.  The 
NTC's  Detachment  2,  USAF  Air  Ground  Operations  School  (Team 
Raven),  observes  approximately  2,000  fighter  sorties  annually  and  co¬ 
ordinates  training  for  tactical  air  control  parties  associated  with  Army 
units  training  at  the  NTC.2  Since  1981,  rotational  units  have  operated 
with  their  go-to-war  USAF  air  liaison  officers  and  tactical  air  control¬ 
lers.  Today,  each  force-on-force  and  live-fire  battle  at  the  NTC  incor¬ 
porates  close  air  support,  which  challenges  the  coordination  efforts  of 
leaders  and  staffs. 

The  JSTARS  platform  is  another  significant  USAF  contribution  at 
NTC.  Scheduled  to  support  six  of  the  10  training  rotations  in  FY  01, 
JSTARS  allows  training  units  to  incorporate  information  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  station  (CGS)  located  in  brigade  tactical  operations  cen¬ 
ters  into  battlefield  estimates  and  decisions.  Through  simulation,  JSTARS 
will  also  support  two  additional  training  rotations,  giving  more  brigade 
commanders  and  their  staffs  valuable  training  with  the  system. 

Recently,  the  training  partnership  between  the  NTC  and  the  China 
Lake  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  has  solidified.  Adjacent  to  the  NTC's 
western  boundary7,  this  expansive  fighter  aircraft  range  allows  Army 
aviation  units  to  conduct  deep  attacks  against  OPFOR  targets  70  to  90 
kilometers  beyond  the  forward  line  of  troops.  Two  rotations  in  FY  01 
included  these  deep  attacks  in  their  scenarios,  resulting  in  critical  les¬ 
sons  for  Army  aviation. 

The  USMC  reconnaissance  elements  will  participate  in  NTC  rotations 
within  the  year,  sharpening  warfighting  skills  and  gaining  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  Army  units.  Platoons  from  the  1st  Force  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Company;  I  Marine  Expeditionary7  Force;  and  3d  Force  Recon¬ 
naissance  Company,  4th  Marine  Division  will  train  in  June  and  August 
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2001.  During  combat  operations,  they  will  report  to  their  company 
headquarters  that  is  located  with  the  division  headquarters  and  staffed 
by  NTC  personnel. 

OperationsGroup:  Paralleling  the  Changes 

Like  the  training  center  itself,  the  NTC  Operations  Group  is  evolving 
with  the  Army's  training  doctrine  and  the  global  environment.  With  more 
than  680  military  and  civilian  members,  the  operations  group  has  modi¬ 
fied  its  organization,  training  and  procedures  to  facilitate  each  training 
unit's  operational  missions.  O/C  teams  have  added  trainers  for  COB, 
operational  law  and  the  media.  Additions  to  the  technical  support  func¬ 
tions  include  a  simulation  control  cell  that  ensures  seamless  interaction 
between  virtual  and  live  battlefields.  Contractors  work  hand  in  hand  with 
military  counterparts  as  civilian  role  players  and  technical  experts. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  tool  for  training  units  is  the  feedback  and 
observations  O/Cs  provide  during  after-action  reviews.  O/Cs  provide 
comments  supported  by  cause-and-effect  links  that  allow  leaders  and 
units  to  understand  what  happened  and  discuss  ways  to  improve.  O/Cs 
also  provide  feedback  on  critical  combat  skills,  SASO  missions,  COB 
and  the  media.  In  preparation  for  the  4th  ID's  DCX,  O/Cs  received  de¬ 
tailed  training  in  unit-specific  ABCS  and  Force  XXI  Battle  Command 
Brigade  and  Below  systems.  These  digital  systems  enabled  O/Cs  to 
provide  meaningful  insight  and  feedback  to  training  units  equipped 
with  the  latest  digital  technologies. 

Toward  the  Future 

The  first  20  years  of  training  at  the  NTC  reflects  the  evolution  of  Army 
training,  doctrine,  units  and  leaders,  and  it  is  already  planning  for  the  next  20. 
The  NTC's  founding  fathers  envisioned  a  center  of  excellence  to  produce 
flexible  and  decisive  leaders  through  rigorous  training,  a  relevant  battle¬ 
field,  simulated  combat  stresses  and  a  tough  OPFOR.  They  had  it  right, 
and  so  do  we.  The  NTC  is  dedicated  to  preserving  Abrams'  vision 
by  staying  relevant  to  our  Army  and  the  nation's  threats  MR 


NOTES 

1.  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Combat  Training  Center  Future  Vision  (Washington,  DC:  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  March  2000),  4. 
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In  preparation  for  the 
4th  ID ’s  DCX,  O/Cs  receh’ed 
detailed  training  in  unit-specific 
ABCS  and  Force  XXI  Battle 
Command  Brigade  and  Below 
systems.  These  digital  systems 
enabled  O/Cs  to  provide 
meaningful  insight  and  feed¬ 
back  to  training  units  equipped 
with  the  latest  digital 
technologies. 
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To  meet  the  Army ’s  logistical  needs,  Ferris  and  Keithly  urge  Army 
logisticians  to  identify  and  maintain  proficiency  in  a  few  essential  logisti- 
cal  functions — core  competencies — and  outsource  the  rest  to  commercial 
contractors,  a  practice  they  cite  as  a  commercial  best  practice. 


RECENTLY  LAUNCHED  revolution  in 
I  military  affairs  (RMA)  has  fostered  increased 
interest  in  developing  an  integrated  logistics  system.1 
Both  military  commanders  and  civilian  policy  mak¬ 
ers  are  attempting  to  increase  logistics  efficiency  by 
reducing  unnecessary  spending  on  the  military  tail, 
but  regrettably,  existing  studies  of  what  might  con¬ 
stitute  an  integrated,  21st-century  logistics  system 
are  often  inadequate. 

An  integrated  logistics  system  must  be  as  dynamic 
as  the  warfighting  community  it  supports.  In  this 
sense,  the  RMA  is  predicated  on  a  revolution  in 
military  logistics  (RML),  which  integrates  force  sus¬ 
tainment,  force  projection,  technology  application 
and  acquisition  dexterity.2  The  Army  is  already  de¬ 
veloping  a  streamlined  logistics  system  that  links  the 
logistics  community's  various  components  into  net¬ 
works.  Increasingly,  this  system  must  be  joint  to 
meet  the  demands  of  dynamic,  information-age 
warfare  that  requires  new  levels  of  interconnectivity 
and  interoperability.3  The  Global  Combat  Support 


System  that  will  soon  be  on  line  represents  a  major 
step  toward  achieving  the  RML.4 

The  RML  system  will  be  distribution-based,  us¬ 
ing  what  are  generally  referred  to  in  the  private  sector 
as  commercial  best  practices  to  enable  leading-edge 
organizations  to  perform  to  world-class  standards.5 
Electronic  commerce,  direct  vendor  delivery,  load  op¬ 
timization.  integrated  supply-chain  management  and 
automated  identification  technology  are  the  chief  com¬ 
ponents  of  commercial  best  practices  the  RML  seeks. 
Ultimately,  the  RML  will  generate  a  virtually  seam¬ 
less  distribution  system  and  an  integrated  infonuation 
network  with  real-time  asset  and  activity'  tracking. 

The  RML  requires  the  military'  logistics  system  to 
focus  its  attention  on  managing  information  and  dis¬ 
tribution  rather  than  inventory.6  This  focus  will,  in 
turn,  require  sophisticated  technology'  to  provide  the 
necessary  asset  visibility,  point-of-service  tracking, 
automated  materials  handling  and  intermodal  infor¬ 
mation  networking  necessary  for  a  21st-century'  lo¬ 
gistics  system.7  Mass  is  counterbalanced  by  veloc- 
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ity  as  asset  flows  obviate  the  need  for  large  stocks 
of  inventory.  Assets  are  moved  so  efficiently  that 
allocation  pipelines  effectively  become  RML  ware¬ 
houses;  large  stockpiles  formerly  held  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  service  requirements  become  unnecessary. 
The  services  will  no  longer  sustain  the  force  struc¬ 
tures  to  requisition,  supply,  and  transport  parts  and 
equipment  in  the  battlespace.  Increasingly,  third- 
party  logisticians  will  assume  many  of  these  tasks.8 

The  RML  further  assumes  that  materiel  manag¬ 
ers  will  have  accurate  data  from  digitized  weapon 
systems,  real-time  situational  awareness  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  contact  with  the  operators  they  support. 
RML  repair  managers  will  use  the  seamless  infor¬ 
mation  network  to  synchronize  skills,  labor,  parts 
and  special  equipment,  ensuring  that  assets  are  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.9  Such  aspects  of 
the  RML  will  require  a  work  force  trained  to  use 
and  maintain  this  technology.10  Purchasing  this 
equipment  and  training  the  work  force  compete 
against  wuapon  systems  for  limited  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  budget  dollars.  Training  dollars  must 
be  allocated  to  ensure  that  service  personnel  are 
educated  to  operate  this  technology,  further  squeez¬ 
ing  warfighters’  training  budgets.  Support  services 
must  expand  to  handle  increasingly  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Competition  between  logistics  and  the  w'arfighting 
components  for  resources  ultimately  impacts  DOD's 
core  competencies,  a  business  concept  C.K. 
Prahalad  and  Gary7  Hamel  cogently  analyzed  in 
1991  11  They  define  core  competency  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  combination  of  skills  and  technology.  They  un¬ 
derscore  that  organizational  success  is  determined 
by  excellence  in  a  small  number  of  core  competen¬ 
cies.  Because  these  competencies  are  so  crucial,  the 
organization  must  maintain  a  preeminent  operational 
capability  in  them.  Noncore  competencies  are 
outsourced.  Outsourcing  noncore  competencies  is 
an  established  commercial  best  practice  that  can 
lower  costs  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  cutting- 
edge  technology7.  Prahalad  and  Hamel  further  argue 
that  the  race  for  the  future  is  partly  a  race  to  build 
and  use  core  competencies.12  Because  these  com¬ 
petencies  are  so  important  to  an  organization's  well¬ 
being,  it  must  prevent  them  from  withering. 

An  organization's  core  competencies  should  have 
unique  capabilities,  and  the  organization  should  per- 
fonn  them  to  world-class  standards.  Organizations 
should  conduct  periodic  reviews  to  assess  whether 
they  are  investing  enough  resources — time,  money, 
training — to  maintain  proficiency  in  core  compe¬ 
tencies  and  plan  ways  to  improve  the  skills  on  which 


Organizational  success  is 
determined  by  excellence  in  a  small 
number  of  core  competencies.  Because 
these  competencies  are  so  crucial,  the 
organization  must  maintain  a  preeminent 
operational  capability  in  them.  Noncore 
competencies  are  outsourced.  Outsourcing 
noncore  competencies  is  an  established 
commercial  best  practice  that  can  lower 
costs  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
cutting-edge  technology. 

they  rely.  When  judiciously  exercised,  outsourcing 
heightens  performance,  produces  a  streamlined  work 
force  and  provides  the  best  personnel.  As  a  rule,  spe¬ 
cialization  contributes  to  economies  of  scale  and 
helps  simplify  organizational  structures.  Proper  lo¬ 
gistic  outsourcing  will  permit  the  armed  services  to 
focus  on  their  respective  core  competencies.  In 
short,  outsourcing  frees  personnel  to  focus  on  wfrat 
they  do  best. 

Recent  thought  has  raised  questions  concerning 
what  functions  of  the  military7  logistics  infrastructure 
should  be  included  in  this  set  of  core  DOD  compe¬ 
tencies.13  If  DOD  is  to  retain  the  Armed  Forces’ 
w'arfighting  capability  as  a  core  competency,  the  pri¬ 
vate  production  of  defense  services  should  expand. 
As  the  21st-century7  battlespace  changes,  so  too 
must  the  logistics  network. 

That  All  May  Labor  as  One 

The  influence  of  the  RML,  along  with  current 
pressures  on  the  military7  to  do  more  with  less,  has 
caused  the  defense  community  to  notice  private 
enterprise's  commercial  best  practices  that  can 
sharpen  an  organization's  competitive  edge.  The 
commitment  to  commercial  best  practices,  a  com¬ 
mitment  expressed  in  service  logistics  mission  state¬ 
ments,  is  a  critical  element  of  the  RML  sweeping 
through  the  armed  services.  Among  the  most  widely 
implemented  best  practices  are  outsourcing  special¬ 
ized  logistics  functions  and  fully  integrating  contrac¬ 
tors  with  military7  activities.  The  Army,  for  instance, 
uses  contractors  for  base  operations  (BASOPS) 
support  activities  and  has  used  contracts  extensively 
with  Browu  and  Root  to  furnish  logistics  support  for 
its  operations  in  Bosnia  through  the  Logistics  Civil 
Augmentation  Program  (LOGCAP).14  The  Army 
also  has  a  prime  vendor  support  arrangement  for  the 
Apache  helicopter  with  Boeing  and  Lockheed  Mar¬ 
tin.  The  Navy  is  institutionalizing  logistics  contracts 
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I  robably  the  chief  issue  from 
an  operational  standpoint  is  the  need  for 
unqualified  vendor  reliability.  Contractors 
must  keep  their  employees  in  theater  and 
on  the  job  when  hostilities  begin.  Indeed, 
they  must  be  able  to  provide  even  more 
personnel  as  demands  for  support  mount. 

Further,  a  parent  company’s  subcontrac¬ 
tors  must  be  as  dependable  and  steadfast 
as  the  primary  contractor  if  operations  are 
to  continue  unabated.  If  personnel  shun 
dangerous  work  or  insist  on  repatriation, 
the  support  system  will  break  down. 

through  Paladin  Fleet  Management. 

More  indicators  of  the  Army’s  growing  commit¬ 
ment  to  outsourcing  can  be  found  in  its  publications. 
Draft  Field  Manual  (FM)  110-10-2,  Contracting 
Support  on  the  Battlefield,  contains  doctrine  describ¬ 
ing  how  the  armed  services  should  use  and  man¬ 
age  civilian  contractors  in  the  battlespace.15  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  Pamphlet 
(TRADOC  Pam)  525-53,  Combat  Service  Support, 
specifies  that  "Civilians  .  .  .  will  provide  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  capabilities  in  support  of  fu¬ 
ture  Army  operations.  Use  of  these  support  person¬ 
nel  will  require  their  integration  into  the  battle 
command  enviromnent  and  into  the  CSS  frame¬ 
work,  as  well  as  mission  training  for  the  civilians 
involved.”16 

Recent  emphasis  on  cost  efficiency  in  DOD  has 
not  produced  either  a  reduction  in  the  military  's 
operational  tempo  or  the  infusion  of  new  personnel 
from  a  Reserve  mobilization.  The  shortage  of  sup¬ 
port  personnel  to  meet  operational  demands  will  lin¬ 
ger  into  the  foreseeable  future.  DOD  will  increas¬ 
ingly  be  required  to  assume  tasks  with  insufficient 
resources,  and  the  logistics  community  must  mini¬ 
mize  the  costs  of  their  services.  Logisticians  find 
themselves  under  increasing  pressure  to  deliver  com¬ 
bat  service  support  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  while 
satisfying  all  acceptable  specifications  and  criteria. 
Mounting  demands  and  the  need  to  trim  budgets 
have  induced  DOD  to  consider  alternative  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  delivering  logistic  support. 

The  RML  requires  a  comprehensive  examination 
of  commercial  best  practices  to  handle  21st-century7 
warfare.  Integrated  supply-chain  management,  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce,  automated  identification  technol¬ 
ogy,  direct  vendor  delivery,  load  optimization  and 
smart  simple  design  are  facets  of  commercial  best 


practices  the  armed  services  must  examine  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  RML.17  Information  technology  now 
available  from  global  enterprises  provides  the  means 
to  facilitate  supply-chain  management,  integration 
and  optimization.  Using  software  to  manage  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain  should  coordinate  several  diverse  processes, 
including  supply  and  demand  planning,  transportation 
and  distribution  management,  and  scheduling.  Man¬ 
agement-costing  techniques  can  reduce  inventory 
and  total  product  time,  increase  on-time  deliveries 
and  revenues,  and  improve  customer  service.18  Com¬ 
mercial  best  practices  that  specifically  apply  to  the 
RML  can  help  military7  logisticians: 

•  Better  manage  stocks,  resulting  in  significant 
reductions  in  procurement. 

•  hnprove  contracting  methods  to  secure  lower 
prices  through  bulk  purchasing  or  increase  their  use 
of  competitive  tendering. 

•  Reduce  operating  costs  through  more  efficient 
use  of  capacity. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  on  which  private-sector 
best  practices  will  be  adopted  or  contracted  will 
depend  on  military7  needs. 

War  Laysa  Burden 

Military  contractors — private  citizens  and  commer¬ 
cial  firms  providing  the  sinews  of  war — operated  in 
North  America  long  before  the  United  States  was 
established.19  Since  contractors  furnished  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter  and  labor  to  the  British  forces  in  America 
in  the  early  18th  century7,  the  colonists  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  contractors  and  were  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  use.20  Several 
years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  the  Continental  Congress  concluded 
that  contracting  with  commercial  firms  was  neces¬ 
sary7  to  provision  and  outfit  the  military7  forces,  and 
accordingly,  major  contracts  were  concluded  by 
1781. 21  Two  years  later.  General  George  Washing¬ 
ton  observed  that  his  army's  supply  had  improved 
with  the  contracting  system.  Yet,  experiences  with 
private  contracting  even  early  in  US  history7  reflected 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  w  ould  continue  during 
periods  of  force  expansion  or  mobilization:  inconsis¬ 
tent  contractor  performance;  the  contracting  parties' 
insufficient  clarity  regarding  requirements  and  costs; 
lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  military7  officers  in 
dealing  with  contractors;  and  finally,  the  inclination 
of  some  contractors  to  cut  comers  or  overcharge 
the  government. 22 

At  the  time  that  w'ar  broke  out  in  1812,  national 
arsenals  were  supplying  the  Army  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  private  firms  provided  subsistence, 
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A  civilian  contractor  delivers  fuel  to  the  US 
Army's  Coyote  Station  near  Tuzla,  Bosnia. 


Umong  the  most  widely  implemented  [civilian]  best  practices  are  outsourcing 
specialized  logistics  functions  and  fully  integrating  contractors  with  military  activities.  The 
Army,  for  instance,  uses  contractors  for  base  operations  support  activities  and  has  used 
contracts  extensively  with  Brown  and  Root  to  furnish  logistics  support  for  its  operations  in  Bosnia 
through  the  Logistics  Civil  Augmentation  Program.  The  Army  also  has  a  prime  vendor 
support  arrangement  for  the  Apache  helicopter  with  Boeing  and  Lockheed  Martin. 


clothing  and  transport.  Unsatisfactory  contractor  per¬ 
formance  prompted  the  creation  of  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  Subsistence,  Medical  and  Ordnance  Bureaus  of 
tire  Anny  Staff  in  the  1820s.  The  Navy  had  similar 
institutions  in  place  before  this. 

The  Civil  War  further  increased  the  use  of  con¬ 
tract  logistics  by  both  tire  Union  and  Confederate 
armies,  whose  growth  in  the  1860s  necessitated  in¬ 
creased  use  of  batdefield  contractors  in  a  number  of 
areas,  especially  construction,  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Yet,  contract  expansion  was  not  commensurate 
with  the  increased  size  of  both  the  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  armies  and  the  number  of  freed  slaves  avail¬ 
able  for  military  work  details.  From  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Army  contin¬ 
ued  to  supplement  its  own  resources  with  private 
contractors  to  provide  subsistence  and  transport. 

The  Army  relied  on  railroads,  commercial  w'agon 
trains  and  its  own  w'agons  driven  by  civilian  team¬ 
sters  to  supply  Western  installations.23  In  1912,  the 
Quartermaster,  Commissary  and  Pay  Departments 
were  consolidated,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  w'as 
created  as  an  organization  of  enlisted  personnel  de¬ 
tailed  to  work  at  logistics  tasks.24  Despite  a  high 
level  of  civilian  mobilization  during  World  War  II, 


contractors  appeared  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  battlespace  because  of  the  growing  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  weapons  and  equipment.  Manufacturers’ 
technical  representatives  became  a  welcome  supple¬ 
ment  to  military  logistics  and  maintenance  units, 
and  civilian  contractors  were  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  ordnance  repair  facilities  in  many  parts  of 
the  w'orld.25 

The  Korean  War  brought  much  lower  levels  of 
manpower  and  industrial  mobilization,  in  turn, 
boosting  reliance  on  battlespace  contractors.26  Japa¬ 
nese  civilians,  in  particular,  managed  logistics  op¬ 
erations  in  Japan  to  support  US  forces  in  Korea.  The 
Japanese  automobile  industry,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  manufacturing  sectors,  received  a  large 
boost  from  the  Korean  conflict  and  ultimately  gained 
w'orld-class  status.  Because  of  low  mobilization  lev¬ 
els  during  the  Vietnam  War,  military  contractors 
again  became  indispensable.  Given  the  lack  of 
skilled  labor  in  Vietnam,  contracting  organizations 
often  hired  US  and  third-country7  nationals,  and  by 
1969,  an  estimated  52,000  non-Vietnamese  contract 
personnel  worked  in  Vietnam.27  Private  contrac¬ 
tors  provided  construction,  base  maintenance,  fuel 
supply,  water  and  ground  transport  services,  and 
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At  a  minimum,  contractors  in  war 
zones  must  be  afforded  medical  and  life 
insurance  and  physical  protection  against 
all  enemy  threats. ...  To  reinforce 
confidence,  DOD  should  expand  incentive 
programs  that  will  encourage  contractors 
to  volunteer . . .  [Including]  special 
medical  and  insurance  coverage,  and 
universally  available  hazardous 
assignment  bonuses. 

support  for  high-technology  systems  in  operational 
zones.  The  largest  contract  was  for  operating  and 
maintaining  major  installations,  and  the  leading  con¬ 
struction  contractor  was  Richardson-Morrison- 
Knudsen-Brown-Root-Jacobsen  (RMK-BRJ).  This 
firm  was  the  predecessor  of  Brown  and  Root  Ser¬ 
vices,  today's  principal  Army  battlefield  contractor.28 
The  1990-1991  GulfWar  also  used  civilian  contrac¬ 
tors  extensively,  either  engaged  directly  by  the  Army 
or  through  Saudi  Arabian  host  nation  support.  Pri¬ 
vate  contractors  in  the  Gulf  focused  primarily  on 
high-technology  equipment  support  and  providing 
water  and  fresh  food. 

Controversies  and  Dilemmas 

Despite  America's  lengthy  history  with  civilian 
contractors  operating  in  the  battlespace.  including  the 
Army's  extensive  experience  with  LOGCAP,  the 
practice  remains  controversial.29  A  number  of  issues 
complicate  efforts  to  institutionalize  contractors  in  the 
battlespace  and  in  routine  military  operations. 

Probably  the  chief  issue  from  an  operational 
standpoint  is  the  need  for  unqualified  vendor  reliabil¬ 
ity.  Contractors  must  keep  their  employees  in  the¬ 
ater  and  on  the  job  when  hostilities  begin.30  Indeed, 
they  must  be  able  to  provide  even  more  personnel 
as  demands  for  support  mount.  Further,  a  parent 
company's  subcontractors  must  be  as  dependable 
and  steadfast  as  the  primary7  contractor  if  operations 
are  to  continue  unabated.  If  personnel  shun  danger¬ 
ous  work  or  insist  on  repatriation,  the  support  sys¬ 
tem  will  break  down.  Because  private  companies 
are  motivated  by  profit  and  are  responsible  prima¬ 
rily  to  their  shareholders,  financial  losses  might 
cause  a  company  to  terminate  its  involvement  in  a 
war  zone.31  Contractors  wishing  to  be  relieved  of 
their  responsibilities  can  resign;  soldiers  cannot. 
Hence,  primary-  contractors  are  only  as  trustwor¬ 
thy  as  their  subcontractors. 


During  the  GulfWar,  one  primary-  contractor,  fear¬ 
ing  missile  attacks,  withdrew  all  its  personnel,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  concern  for  its  employees  outweighed  the 
profit  motive.  Although  this  instance  represents  the 
exception  and,  in  fact,  w?as  the  only  one  documented 
during  the  GulfWar,  DOD  must  recognize  the  po¬ 
tential  for  contractor  "skedaddle."  At  a  minimum, 
contractors  in  war  zones  must  be  afforded  medical 
and  life  insurance  and  physical  protection  against  all 
enemy  threats.  Reports  abound  about  contactors  not 
receiving  gas  masks,  chemical  gear  and  other  pro¬ 
tective  equipment  during  the  GulfWar  and  their  in¬ 
surance  coverage  becoming  invalid  following  medi¬ 
cal  evacuation  from  the  w'ar  zone.  To  reinforce 
confidence.  DOD  should  expand  incentive  programs 
that  will  encourage  contractors  to  volunteer.  Included 
among  such  incentives  could  be  special  medical  and 
insurance  coverage,  and  universally  available  haz¬ 
ardous  assignment  bonuses. 

Reliability  issues  are  ultimately  ones  involving 
unity  of  purpose.32  Functional  combat  support  pre¬ 
supposes  an  alignment  of  wartime  intent  and  objec¬ 
tive  between  DOD  and  its  civilian  contractors.  The 
requisite  overlap  of  purpose  will  occur  only  when 
civilian  contractors  are  more  systematically  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  military's  peacetime  operations.  Such 
integration  will  bolster  the  mutual  trust  that  is 
needed  between  the  military7  and  its  contractors  to 
withstand  political  or  military-  crises.  The  armed  ser¬ 
vices  should  establish  long-term  relationships  with 
contractors  that  emphasize  confidence  and  steadfast¬ 
ness.  The  long-term  payoff  will  be  more  predictable 
performance  during  conflict,  although  the  systems 
and  means  for  assessing  contractor  wartime  readi¬ 
ness  are  rudimentary-  at  best.  More  careful  monitor¬ 
ing  of  contractor  preparedness  in  peacetime  will 
further  contribute  to  durable  civilian-military7  rela¬ 
tionships.  Additional  legal  provisions  specifying  that 
contractors  be  held  accountable  to  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  will  enhance  the  military  's  confidence. 

The  second  obstacle  to  institutionalizing  contrac¬ 
tors  in  the  battlespace  is  the  reluctance  of  command¬ 
ers  and  DOD  policy  makers  to  contract  logistics 
services  to  a  civilian  firm  that  is  a  sole-source  pro¬ 
vider.  Lack  of  competition  among  service  provid¬ 
ers  might  adversely  affect  the  level  of  service  after 
tire  contract  is  signed  and  does  little  to  encourage 
pricing  efficiency  by  the  vendor.  If,  however,  a 
number  of  high-quality  suppliers  are  available,  DOD 
should  be  more  comfortable  with  the  quality  of  the 
service  and  the  contract's  price.33  Competition  for 
logistics  services  should  prompt  policy  makers  to 
select  several  civilian  contractors. 
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Teamsters  driving  US  Army  fuel  trucks 

near  Colonia  Dublan  during  the  1916 

Mexican  Punitive  Expedition. 


IVom  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Army  continued 
to  supplement  its  own  resources  with  private  contractors  to  provide  subsistence  and  trans¬ 
port.  The  Army  relied  on  railroads,  commercial  wagon  trains  and  its  own  wagons  driven  by 
civilian  teamsters  to  supply  Western  installations.  In  1912,  the  Quartermaster,  Commissary 
and  Pay  Departments  were  consolidated,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  created 
as  an  organization  of  enlisted  personnel  detailed  to  work  at  logistics  tasks. 


A  third  difficulty  is  contractor  vulnerability.34  Con¬ 
tractor  communications  are  seldom  as  sophisticated 
or  secure  as  the  military  's  and,  thus,  are  more  likely 
targets  for  attack  and  sabotage.  If  the  enemy  suc¬ 
cessfully  neutralizes  contractors  and  alternative  sup¬ 
pliers  are  unavailable  to  theater  commanders,  mis¬ 
sion  accomplishment  is  degraded.  The  same  often 
holds  true  for  information-processing  systems.  Con¬ 
tractor  support  structures  will  require  additional  pro¬ 
tection  in  some  cases,  and  the  Armed  Forces  will 
need  contingency  options  to  maintain  supplies — mili¬ 
tary7  commanders  might  need  alternative  providers 
on  short  notice. 

One  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  logistics  response 
to  a  crisis  is  surge  support,  which  involves  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  existing  logistics  base  to  satisfy7  acceler¬ 
ated  support  requirements.  Assessing  potential  ca¬ 
pability  before  combat  is  complex,  however.  Even 
under  peacetime  contracts,  determining  civilian  con¬ 
tractors'  genuine  surge  capability  is  a  challenge. 
Moreover,  because  civilian  contractors  emphasize 


cost  efficiency,  firms  often  view  reserve  surge  ca¬ 
pability7  as  inefficient  excess. 

How  does  one  address  this  dilemma?  Logistics 
support  should  be  viewed  as  operating  on  two  lev¬ 
els.35  The  first  is  the  peacetime  level  of  support  that 
various  contracts  provide.  The  second  level  is  surge 
support  that  exceeds  peacetime  levels  and  can  be 
arranged  through  specialized  contracting.  Subse¬ 
quent  contract  negotiation  can  require  supplier  main¬ 
tenance  of  specific  assets  that  satisfy  the  increased 
logistics  requirements.  To  ensure  this  surge  capac¬ 
ity,  DOD  should  include  these  assets  in  various 
peacetime  exercises  and  assessments.  Contractors 
should  become  accustomed  to  operating  alongside 
military7  forces  during  a  crisis  by  participating  in 
simulation  exercises.36  Developing  mutual  trust 
in  realistic  peacetime  simulations  permits  the  mili¬ 
tary7  and  its  contractors  to  anticipate  each  other's 
reactions  under  adverse  circumstances.  Involvement 
will  inv  ariably  increase  the  cost  of  the  program  since 
suppliers  will  demand  compensation  for  removing 
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Contractors  should  become 
accustomed  to  operating  alongside 
military  forces  during  a  crisis  by  participating 
in  simulation  exercises.  Developing 
mutual  trust  in  realistic  peacetime  simula¬ 
tions  permits  the  military  and  its  contractors 
to  anticipate  each  other’s  reactions 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

productive  assets  from  service,  but  this  compensa¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  cost  of  retaining  ex¬ 
cess  capacity  within  DOD. 

Third-party7  logistics  will  continue  to  present  le¬ 
gal  and  doctrinal  problems.  The  tempo  of  change 
in  warfare  is  outpacing  service  doctrine  and  eclips¬ 
ing  the  international  legal  system.  There  are  many 
critical  questions  that  service  doctrine  fails  to  ad¬ 
dress  such  as  legal  issues  associated  with  the  status 
of  contractors  in  the  battlespace.  In  truth,  some  ques¬ 
tions  will  simply  go  unanswered,  and  a  lingering 
ambiguity7  will  surround  contractors'  status  in  a  war 
zone.  Moreover,  contractor  personnel,  in  many 
cases,  are  subject  to  federal  and  host  nation  laws, 
tire  laws  of  wur  and  statu s-of-forces  agreements.37 
Service  and  joint  doctrine  regarding  contractor  sta¬ 
tus  must  continue  to  evolve.  It  must  also  incorpo¬ 
rate  contracting  into  doctrine  as  a  component  of 
force  application  and  provide  impetus  for  policy 
development  in  certain  spheres.  Growing  incidences 
of  contracted  logistics  support  in  the  future  makes 
it  impossible  to  ignore  these  essential  issues. 

International  law'  has  not  evolved  in  the  area  of 
contractor  status  and  consequently  has  little  to  of¬ 
fer.  International  law'  does  not  recognize  contractors 
as  combatants  and  affords  them  little  protection  un¬ 
der  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  Hague  Convention  or 
other  international  agreements,  although  during 
times  of  war,  military  employees  fall  under  Com¬ 
mon  Article  3  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Yet,  con¬ 
tractor  personnel  in  the  battlespace  are  subject  to 
enemy  attack  and  capture,  and  are  bound  by  obli¬ 
gations  to  United  Nations  human-rights  conventions 
as  agents  of  the  government  employing  them.  If 
armed  for  self-protection  and  wearing  uniforms, 
contractor  personnel  could  be  mistaken  for  military7 
personnel  or  regarded  as  espionage  agents  or  ter¬ 
rorist  mercenaries. 

Slipping  through  the  legal  system  occurs  as  well. 
Under  current  US  law,  civilian  contractors  do  not 
fall  under  the  Unifonn  Code  of  Military7  Justice 
(UCMJ)  unless  Congress  declares  a  state  of  w'ar. 


Other  penalties  or  censures  must  address  impropri¬ 
eties,  nonperformance  or  personal  misconduct.  Mili¬ 
tary7  contracts  frequently  specify7  that  contractor  per- 
sonnel  are  to  abide  by  military  commanders’ 
instructions  and  guidelines;  however,  control  is  largely 
indirect,  and  accountability  is  administrative.38  The 
primary7  contractor  usually  has  direct  supervisory 
authority;  military7  commanders  cannot  expect  the 
same  level  of  obedience  from  civilians  as  they  w'ould 
from  troops.  The  UCMJ  is  the  military7 's  most  fun¬ 
damental  enforcement  instrument  and.  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  must  apply  to  contractors  during  operations.  The 
question  is,  to  wfrat  extent? 

There  is  mounting  concern  about  force  protection. 
What  legal  obligation  does  DOD  have  to  third  par¬ 
ties?  Should  civilian  contractors  receive  tire  same 
land  of  physical  protection  in  the  battlespace  as  mili¬ 
tary7  logistics  forces?  A  common  contract  clause 
stipulates  that  military7  commanders  must  provide 
physical  security  for  contractor  personnel,  and  con¬ 
tractors  are  reluctant  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
security7.  Contracts  seldom  specify7,  however,  that  ci¬ 
vilian  personnel  receive  the  same  protection  as  mili¬ 
tary7  personnel,  a  significant  legal  loophole,  especially 
in  the  complex  management  enviromnent  in  which 
military7  commanders  operate. 

Contractor  protection  will,  in  some  cases,  attenu¬ 
ate  the  commander's  ability7  to  commit  forces  to  sup¬ 
port  the  unit's  principal  military7  mission,  and  com¬ 
manders  are  loath  to  risk  casualties  for  civilian 
support  services,  much  less  degrade  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  through  troop  diversion.  Moreover,  rear- 
area  troops  can  be  used  to  protect  equipment,  guard 
and  hold  territory,  and  stiffen  combat  units  as  casu¬ 
alties  mount.39  Contractors  cannot  fulfill  such  tasks, 
a  harsh  reality  that  planners  must  consider.  Com¬ 
manders  should  conduct  risk  assessments  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  extent  to  which  civilian  contractor  support 
is  feasible  and  to  gauge  the  additional  measures  nec¬ 
essary7  for  force  protection.  These  additional  costs 
can  be  included  in  calculating  wfiether  civilians  or 
soldiers  should  provide  logistics  support. 

Managing  Contracted  Logistics 

Managing  civilian  logistics  support  comprises  two 
issues.  The  first  is  identify  ing  those  activities  that  are 
appropriate  for  privatization  or  civilian  outsourcing. 
The  second  focuses  on  the  administrative  decisions  and 
policies  required  to  implement  logistics  outsourcing. 
The  latter  involves  more  complicated  tasks,  ranging 
from  contract  design  to  performance  monitoring  and 
process  redesign.  Both  issues  involve  critical  decisions 
that  impact  the  military  -civilian  logistics  interface. 
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Brigadier  General  Mahlon  Gates  of  the  1st  Logistical  Support 
Command  cuts  the  ribbon  on  the  fourth  Cam  Ranh  Bay  pier 
built  by  the  DeLong  Corporation  in  Vietnam. 


■lecause  of  low  mobilization  levels  during  the  Vietnam  War,  military 
contractors  again  became  indispensable.  Given  the  lack  of  skilled  labor  in  Vietnam, 
contracting  organizations  often  hired  US  and  third-country  nationals,  and  by  1969, 
an  estimated  52,000  non-Vietnamese  contract  personnel  worked  in  Vietnam.  Private 
contractors  provided  construction,  base  maintenance,  fuel  supply,  water  and  ground 
transport  services,  and  support  for  high-technology  systems  in  operational  zones. 


Limitations  on  commanders  and  staff  officers’ 
time  are  inducing  DOD  to  attend  to  those  activities 
that  are  most  central  to  its  mission  and  customers. 
DOD  is  seeking  to  return  to  its  core  competencies. 
It  must  direct  its  resources  toward  remaining  a 
world-class  provider  of  warfighting  competencies. 
Outsourcing  to  civilian  contractors  is  vital  for  DOD 
to  attain  world-class  performance  in  noncore  or  pe¬ 
ripheral  activities.40  If  these  less  central  functions 
require  using  highly  specialized  assets,  DOD  will 
encounter  difficulties  contracting  with  outside  ven¬ 
dors.  Noncore  activities  using  less  specific  assets 
remain  the  best  candidates  for  civilian  outsourcing, 
although  the  possibility  of  developing  long-term  re¬ 
lationships  with  DOD  might  encourage  private  linns 
to  bid  for  contracts  even  if  they  require  specialized 
skills  and  resources. 

The  primary7  rationale  for  outsourcing  or  privatiz¬ 
ing  components  of  military7  logistics  support  is  to  ob¬ 


tain  better  value  for  the  funds  expended.  The  deci¬ 
sion  should  not  be  driven  solely  by  a  desire  to  re¬ 
duce  direct  procurement  costs.41  Contracting  logis¬ 
tics  can  give  DOD  access  to  highly  sophisticated 
capabilities,  accelerate  process  reengineering  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  strategic  refocus.  The  decision  to  outsource 
a  unit's  logistics  should  be  reflected  in  its  criteria 
for  source  selection — supplier's  experience,  tech¬ 
nological  capabilities,  financial  strength,  commit¬ 
ment  to  customer  satisfaction,  quality  monitoring, 
willingness  to  provide  performance  warranties  and 
a  solid  track  record  honoring  the  latter. 

Contract  design  is  a  central  feature  of  source  selec¬ 
tion.  The  contract  establishes  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  military7  purchaser  and  the 
civilian  supplier.  It  must  specify  performance  mea¬ 
sures,  conflict-resolution  procedures,  triggers  for  con¬ 
tract  modification/termination  and  the  distribution  of 
savings  from  process  improvement  or  new  technology7. 
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If  less  central  functions  require 
using  highly  specialized  assets,  DOD  will 
encounter  difficulties  contracting  with 
outside  vendors.  Noncore  activities  using 
less  specific  assets  remain  the  best  candi¬ 
dates  for  civilian  outsourcing,  although  the 
possibility  of  developing  long-term  relation¬ 
ships  with  DOD  might  encourage  private 
firms  to  bid  for  contracts  even  if  they  require 
specialized  skills  and  resources. 

If  the  contracted  service  is  fairly  standardized  with 
little  military  specificity  required,  such  as  painting, 
then  simple  fixed-price  contracts  can  suffice.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  support  is  more  specific  and  entails  sub¬ 
stantial  vendor  investment  then  a  longer-term,  more 
flexible  contract  is  both  opportune  and  advantageous. 
Combining  clear  communication  channels  with  a 
well-designed  contract  can  resolve  difficulties  before 
they  evolve  into  crises.  Careful  source  selection,  ju¬ 
dicious  contract  design,  perfonnance  monitoring  and 
open  communication  can  address  many  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  associated  with  losing  organic  military  logis¬ 
tics  support. 

Academic  literature  on  strategic  alliances  states 
that  long-term  partnerships  can  reduce  costs  and 
more  effectively  improve  performance  than  short- 
tenn  contracts  geared  to  the  lowest  price.42  Large- 
volume  purchasers,  such  as  DOD.  should  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  contractor  recommendations  regarding 
product  design,  process  integration  and  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  product  delivery.  In  brief,  DOD  should 
view  suppliers  of  complex  services  as  partners 
rather  than  arm's-length  vendors.  To  maintain  ad¬ 
equate  incentive  for  the  supplier  to  continue  process 
improvement,  the  contractor  should  share  the 
gains  from  any  such  changes.  Long-term  relation¬ 
ships  can  provide  superior  performance  while  serving 
as  a  functional  substitute  for 
organic  capabilities.  Such  re¬ 
lationships  encourage  civilian 
investment  in  specialized  as¬ 
sets  that  result  in  perfor¬ 
mance  enhancements  while 
preserving  the  financial  incen¬ 
tives  to  maximize  corporate 
value. 

Military  procurement  prac¬ 
tices  are  scarcely  conducive 
to  developing  long-term  rela¬ 
tionships  between  military 


users  and  civilian  suppliers.  The  requirement  for 
overly  detailed  requests  for  proposals,  coupled 
with  minimal  input  from  potential  suppliers,  often 
results  in  the  military's  receiving  lower-quality  ser¬ 
vice.  The  current  practice  of  excluding  suppliers’ 
past  performance  data  encourages  bidders  to  over¬ 
state  their  capabilities.  It  also  provides  a  powerful 
disincentive  for  firms  to  invest  in  highly  specific  as¬ 
sets  that  wuuld  increase  efficiency  and  raise  the 
quality  of  services  provided  to  the  government.  The 
requirement  for  frill  and  open  competition  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  long-term,  highly  integrated 
business-supplier  relationships  common  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  Suppliers  expect  rew  ards  in  the  present  and 
some  promise  of  future  returns.  When  DOD  fre¬ 
quently  shifts  suppliers,  it  is  likely  to  lose  the  loyalty 
of  all  industry7  suppliers. 

A  Logistics  Outsourcing  Model 

We  propose  a  new'  contracting  model  for  military 
logistics  to  address  using  private  contractors.  Our 
model  will  determine  how  civilian  contractors 
can  act  either  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  organic  military  logistics  support.  It  illus¬ 
trates  opportunities  for  using  civilian  contractors 
through  more  creative  contracting  arrangements. 
This  model  views  logistics  needs  as  a  kind  of 
customization.  The  degree  of  customization  would 
range  from  zero  for  basic,  common  services  (laun¬ 
dry)  to  highly  specialized  (weapon  systems).  The 
model  then  describes  which  customized  service 
could  be  contracted  out  and  which  could  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  organic  units. 

Perhaps  the  least  complex  logistics  need  is  pro¬ 
curing  basic  commodities  such  as  food,  fuel  and 
medicines.  These  are  usually  uniform  or  standard 
goods  or  goods  that  require  minimal  military 
customization.  Such  items  can  be  supplied  by  a 
simple,  short-term  contract.  More  complex  than 
simple  commodities  are  logistics  needs  requiring 
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Military  and  contractor  personnel  review  the 
construction  of  helicopter  pads  at  East  Timor’s 
Dili  Airport.  (Inset)  A  contract  Mi-26  helicopter 
and  C-130  Hercules  parked  at  the  airport. 


financial  costs  associated  with  the 
present  approach  to  military  logistics  concern 
many  observers  and  represent  the  chief 
quandary  for  decisionmakers.  Because  the 
volume  of  activity  in  a  contractor’s  chosen  area 
of  logistics  expertise  is  high,  the  contractor  can 
achieve  economies  of  scale  in  delivering  partic¬ 
ular  goods  and  services.  Economies  of  scale 
result  in  a  lower  total  cost  per  unit  which,  in  turn, 
allows  contractors  to  offer  lower  prices  than 
the  armed  services  would  in  maintaining 
logistics  capability  across  all  areas. 
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simple  customization — those  requirements  that  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  in  the  civilian  market  because  a 
greater  degree  of  product  differentiation  is  neces¬ 
sary7.  Examples  include  specialty7  clothing,  office  sup¬ 
plies  or  building  modifications.  Our  model  shows  that 
these  needs  can  be  met  either  by  short-term  con¬ 
tracts  or  internally. 

Complex  customization,  although  frequently  in¬ 
volving  only  a  matter  of  degree  and  sometimes  sim¬ 
ply  of  perception,  typically  necessitates  an  even 
broader  scope  of  work;  product  delivery  takes 
longer.  Maintenance  services  and  equipment/prop¬ 
erty7  leasing  are  examples  of  complex  customization 
logistics  needs.  Our  model  indicates  that  long-term 


civilian  contracts  are  an  alternative  to  the  organic  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  for  these  lands  of  requirements.  Finally, 
certain  logistics  support  cannot  be  fully  ascertained 
in  advance  because  of  technological  uncertainty, 
project  complexity  or  environmental  unpredictability7. 
For  such  types  of  logistics  support,  relational  con¬ 
tracts  can  substitute  for  in-house  capability.  Rela¬ 
tional  contracts  emphasize  the  terms  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  customer  and  vendor  rather  than  the 
specific  terms  of  work  and,  hence,  afford  additional 
flexibility.  These  contracts  may  be  subsequently  re¬ 
negotiated  or  modified  as  circumstances  dictate. 
Weapon  systems  or  a  new  computer  network  are 
examples  of  candidates  for  relational  contracts. 
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f  contract  design  is  a  central  feature 
of  source  selection.  The  contract  establishes 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
military  purchaser  and  the  civilian  supplier. 

It  must  specify  performance  measures, 
conflict-resolution  procedures,  triggers  for 
contract  modification/termination  and 
the  distribution  of  savings  from  process 
improvement  or  new  technology. 


Addressing  the  Challenges 

We  believe  that  this  model  can  direct  the  prudent 
use  of  civilian  outsourcing  and  thereby  address  the 
many  challenges  facing  military  logisticians.  Finan¬ 
cial  costs  associated  with  the  present  approach  to 
military'  logistics  concern  many  observers  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  chief  quandary7  for  decisionmakers.  Be¬ 
cause  the  volume  of  activity  in  a  contractor's  cho¬ 
sen  area  of  logistics  expertise  is  high,  the  contractor 
can  achieve  economies  of  scale  in  delivering  par¬ 
ticular  goods  and  services.  Economies  of  scale  re¬ 
sult  in  a  lower  total  cost  per  unit  which,  in  turn,  al¬ 
lows  contractors  to  offer  lower  prices  than  the  armed 
services  would  in  maintaining  logistics  capability 
across  all  areas.  Also,  efficient  state-of-the-art  tech¬ 
nology  and  technical  expertise  obtained  through 
product  specialization  produces  further  cost  reduc¬ 
tions.  These  cost  savings  represent  dollars  the  armed 
services  can  reallocate  to  its  core  competencies  and 
more  mission-critical  areas. 

Contractors'  pricing  schedules  can  also  be  used 
to  establish  benchmark  costs  for  other  transactions 
a  respective  service  might  make  in  the  future. 
Benchmarks  are  measurements  that  gauge  the  per- 
fonnance  of  a  function  or  operation  relative  to  oth¬ 
ers.  "Best  practices"  benchmarks  might  be  described 
as  the  process  of  finding  and  studying  the  best  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  practices  producing  superior  per¬ 
formance.43  Benchmarking  seeks  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  by  systematically  searching  for  and  using 
best  practices  and  is  valuable  in  assessing  a  facility’s 
management  efficiency  or  identifying  areas  suitable 
for  an  audit.  Contractor  pricing  benchmarks  also 
provide  objective  measures  for  policy  makers  or 
senior  commanders  against  which  to  compare  the 
cost  of  retaining  a  specific  organic  military7  capabil¬ 
ity.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  benchmarks  as 
ongoing  outreach  activities. 

Because  civilian  contractors  limit  the  range  of  their 
activities,  they  can  develop  a  set  of  well-defined  and 


highly  specialized  capabilities  that  will  often  be  of 
higher  quality  than  organic  DOD  capabilities.  Salient 
among  these  enhanced  capabilities  are  current  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  trained  staff  to  use  this  technology 
to  its  fullest.  Contractors'  ability  to  specialize  in  lim¬ 
ited  areas  of  logistics  support  provides  the  financial 
incentive  for  them  to  invest  in  state-of-the-art  tech¬ 
nology  and  to  integrate  that  technolog)7  into  their  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  The  contractor,  therefore,  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  supported  unit  with  the  latest  logistics 
technology7  and  the  technicians  to  operate  it. 

Stiffening  the  Sinews 

Rapid  technological  changes  in  logistics  man¬ 
agement  and  distribution  will  increase  DOD's  mod¬ 
ernization  costs.  Because  of  its  extensive  logistics 
operations.  DOD  cannot  afford  the  technology  nec¬ 
essary7  to  maintain  a  state-of-the-art  logistics  system. 
Acceleration  of  technological  change  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  costs  will  shift  decisions  to  favor  contracted 
logistics  support.  Focusing  on  organizational  core 
competencies  or  increased  emphasis  on  the  armed 
services'  warfighting  mission  will  accelerate  con¬ 
tracted  civilian  support. 

Too  frequently  military7  leaders  regard  their  orga¬ 
nizations  as  machines  that  can  be  geared  up  and 
fine-tuned.  This  makes  some  sense  when  the  orga¬ 
nization,  like  a  machine,  does  the  same  things  again 
and  again,  but  this  practice  is  a  fool's  errand  in  the 
complex  environment  of  21st-century7  warfare.  The 
US  military7  must  be  able  to  change,  adapt  and  solve 
problems.44  The  organization  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  machine  but  as  a  brain  that  directs  the  body.  If 
traditional  military7  strategies  were  based  on  grow¬ 
ing  a  bigger  body  with  little  regard  for  brainpower, 
strategies  should  slim  down  the  body  w'hile  growing 
the  brain. 

Although  it  does  not  address  all  critical  logistics 
questions,  our  decisionmaking  model  can  be  used  to 
assess  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources  and  to 
help  determine  the  optimal  combination  of  contrac¬ 
tor  support  and  organic  DOD  logistics  capabilities. 
As  the  nature  of  21st-century7  warfare  emerges  and 
service  doctrine  becomes  more  closely  aligned  with 
the  RML.  the  military7  logistics  community  must  de¬ 
velop  new  strategies  to  deal  with  the  new  realities. 
Our  model  contributes  to  that  end  by  determining  the 
possible  mix  between  organic  and  outsourced  logis¬ 
tics  capabilities.  Yet,  it  has  been  said  that  knowing 
the  mechanics  of  war,  not  the  principles  of  strategy7, 
distinguishes  good  leaders  from  bad.45 

In  addition  to  engendering  significant  cost  re¬ 
ductions,  contracted  logistics  properly  incorporated 
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into  military  strategy  acts  as  an  effective  force 
multiplier.46  Contracted  logistics  affords  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  increase  or  decrease  force  support  rapidly.47 
It  can  reinforce  existing  military7  capabilities  and 
furnish  a  multiplicity  of  supplies,  and  if  necessary; 
alternative  supply  sources,  while  providing  spe¬ 
cializations  and  capabilities  the  military7  services  do 
not  have.  Private  companies  are  quick  to  adapt  to 
complexity,  as  many  21st-century  wars  will  be. 
With  the  continuing  development  of  weapon  sys¬ 


tem  capabilities,  US  military7  forces  will  show  their 
teeth  in  terms  of  firepower  to  which  contractors  will 
contribute  substantially.  Crucial  from  the  onset, 
though,  is  the  need  to  establish  the  right  mixture  of 
force  structure  and  contractor  support  in  specific 
situations  and  under  particular  circumstances.  In  an 
era  of  more  lethal  weaponry7  and  sophisticated  in- 
fonnation  technology,  the  logistics  footprint  involves 
not  merely  mass  and  volume  but  balance  and  blend 
as  well.  MR 
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Information  Ago  technology  continues  to  mesmerize  Army 
leaders  with  the  promise  of  absolute  situational  awareness 
arul  perfect  understanding  of  enemy  order  of  Itat  tie  and 
intent.  Kiesling  contends  the  so-called  fog  of  war,  a  phrase 
Clausewitz  never  used,  is  really  the  friction  of  war — friction 
that  occurs  in  the  commander’s  mind,  not  on  the  battlefield . 
Kipp  and  Grau  argue  that  instead  of  technology  providing 
solutions  to  the  commander's  problems,  it  often  adds  to 
them,  generating  a  friction  all  its  own. 


I 


Without  the  Fog 

Eugenia  C.  Kiesling 


CARL  VON  CLAUSEWITZ's  On  War  is 
more  often  cited  than  read.1  Less  obvious  is 
that  people  tend  to  read  On  War  following  those  fa¬ 
mous  citations  by  people  who  have  not  read  it  them¬ 
selves.  Struggling  through  a  difficult  book  and  al¬ 
ready  apprised  of  the  work's 
key  points,  newcomers 
seize  upon  the  familiar 
aphorisms:  absolute  war, 
war  as  an  extension  of 
politics,  the  trinity,  and 
role  of  fog  and  friction. 

Unless  blessed  with  un¬ 
usual  resources  of  time 
and  intellectual  energy, 
they  discover  little  beyond 
these  well-advertised 
truths  —  and  find  them 
whether  or  not  they  are 
there.  Following  is  one  ad¬ 
monitory  demonstration 
that  what  is  assumed  to  be 
in  On  War  can  eclipse  the  text  itself. 

The  so-called  "‘fog  of  war"  is  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  and  natural  metaphors  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.2  War  is  inherently  volatile,  uncertain,  com¬ 
plex  and  ambiguous.  For  this  condition,  contempo¬ 
rary  US  military  usage  offers  the  acronym  VUCA. 
to  which  anyone  would  prefer  the  terse  elegance  of 
fog.  For  19th-century  writers,  fog  of  wur  has  the 
added  merit  of  evoking  the  opacity  of  the  black  pow¬ 
der  battlefield.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  phrase  is 
popular  and  widely  used.  Like  most  military  concepts, 
“fog  of  war"  is  normally  attributed  to  Clausewitz, 
who  receives  credit  for  the  alliterative  “fog  and  fric¬ 
tion" — friction  referring  to  physical  impediments  to 
military  action,  fog  to  the  commander's  lack  of  clear 


information  The  only  problem  with  this  neat  fonnula 
is  that  Clausewitz  neither  uses  fog  of  wur  nor  gives 
fog  significant  weight  in  his  argument. 

Friction  is,  of  course,  a  central  element  of 
Clausewitz 's  theory  of  war;  the  word  appears  at 
least  13  times  in  the  text 
and  serves  an  important 
analytical  purpose.  Fog  is 
a  different  matter.  Al¬ 
though  Clausewitz  uses 
fog  four  times,  he  never 
uses  “fog  of  war.”3  Twice 
fog  refers  to  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomenon  and, 
incidentally,  serves  as  a 
type  of  friction.  Thus,  “fog 
can  prevent  the  enemy 
from  being  seen  in  time,  a 
gun  firing  when  it  should, 
a  report  from  reaching 
the  commanding  officer.”4 
hi  the  second  instance,  fog 
is  still  only  water  vapor:  “It  is  rarer  still  for  weather 
to  be  a  decisive  factor.  As  a  rule  only  fog  makes 
any  difference.”5 

The  third  occurance  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
conventional  fog  of  war.  Speaking  of  the  unreli¬ 
ability  of  information  in  w  ar,  Clausewitz  notes  that 
“all  action  takes  place,  so  to  speak,  in  a  kind  of  twi¬ 
light,  which,  like  fog  or  moonlight,  often  tends  to 
makes  things  seem  grotesque  and  larger  than  they 
really  are.”6  But  sentence  structure  denies  that 
Clausewitz  liked  the  fog  of  war  image.  Given  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  opportunity  to  write,  “all  action  takes 
place  in  a  kind  of  fog,”  he  opted,  instead,  for  “twi¬ 
light,”  relegating  “fog”  and  “moonlight”  to  poetic 
emphasis.7 


Like  most  useful  military 
concepts,  “fog  of  war”  normally 
is  attributed  to  Clausewitz, 
who  receives  credit  for  the 
alliterative  “fog  and  friction”— 
friction  referring  to  physical 
impediments  to  military  action, 
fog  to  the  commander’s  lack 
of  dear  information.  The  only 
problem  with  this  neat  formula 
is  that  he  neither  uses  fog  of 
war  nor  gives  fog  significant 
weight  in  his  argument. 
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Lieutenant  General 
Frederick  M.  Franks 
coordinating  the 
movements  of  VII 
Corps  from  a  Jump 
TAC  M577  at  0700, 
27  February  1991. 


Only  one  passage  in  On 
War  employs  "fog'’  to  de¬ 
scribe  war's  ambiguities. 

Discussing  "military  ge¬ 
nius"  in  chapter  3  of  book 
I,  Clausewitz  writes  that 
"war  is  the  realm  of  uncer¬ 
tainty;  three  quarters  of  the 
factors  on  which  action  is 
based  are  wrapped  in  a  fog 
of  greater  or  lesser  uncer¬ 
tainty.”8  The  fog  metaphor, 
however  apt,  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  in  Clausewitz's  analy¬ 
sis.  He  does  not  suggest  uncertainty7  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  other  factors — danger,  exertion,  suf¬ 
fering,  chance — or  than  their  antidotes — coup  d'oeil 
and  detennination.  Indeed.  Clausewitz  swiftly  shifts  sub¬ 
ject;  most  of  the  chapter  on  military  genius  treats, 
at  great  length,  the  commander's  character. 

The  latter  two  passages  certainly  do  not  give  fog 
the  weight  necessary  to  justify7  tire  fog  and  friction 
scheme  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  If  Clausewitz 
had  wished  to  use  the  word  "fog”  to  describe  tire 
vagueness,  uncertainty7,  ambiguity  and  chaos  of  war, 
he  could  have  done  so  in  tire  chapter  "Intelligence 
in  War,”  a  chapter  in  wfrich,  suggestively,  he  es¬ 
chews  the  fog  metaphor.9  In  short.  On  War  does  not 
justify7  the  modem  tendency  to  speak  of  fog  and  fric- 


Rejecting  the  friction-fog 
dichotomy  allows  a  better 
understanding  of  what  Clause¬ 
witz  actually  means  by  friction. 

instead  of  mental  fog  and 
physical  friction,  he  guides  us 
to  see  two  different  forms  of 
friction.  On  one  hand,  friction 
encompasses  the  physical 
difficulties  of  moving  and 
fighting  armies.  On  the  other, 
he  links  friction  with  intangible 
factors— fear,  physical  hardship 
and  problems  of  information— 
that  hamper  the  military 
commander. 


tion.  Instead,  Clausewitz 
identifies  four  central  ele¬ 
ments  in  his  “Concluding 
Observations”:  physical 
exertion,  intelligence,  fric¬ 
tion  and  danger.  These 
four,  he  concludes,  “can  be 
grouped  into  a  single  con¬ 
cept  of  general  friction.'’10 

That  Clausewitz  never 
mentions  the  fog  of  w'ar 
does  not  mean  that  he 
w  ould  deny  the  importance 
of  the  ideas  subsumed  to¬ 
day  under  the  phrase.  On  the  contrary7,  uncertainty 
is  central  to  Clausewitz’s  argument.  In  fact,  sepa¬ 
rating  fog  from  friction  actually  weakens  his  claims: 
friction  becomes  the  purely  physical  hindrances  to 
military7  action  and  fog  the  contusion  that  arises  from 
absent,  misleading  or  contradictory7  intelligence.  This 
distinction  is  alien  both  to  the  text  and  to  the  spirit 
of  Clausewitz's  argument. 

Rejecting  the  friction-fog  dichotomy  allows  a 
better  understanding  of  what  Clausewitz  actually 
means  by  friction.  Instead  of  mental  fog  and  physi¬ 
cal  friction,  he  guides  us  to  see  tw'O  different  forms 
of  friction.  On  one  hand,  friction  encompasses  the 
physical  difficulties  of  moving  and  fighting  annies.11 
On  the  other,  he  links  friction  with  intangible  fac- 
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tors — fear,  physical  hardship  and  problems  of  infor¬ 
mation — that  hamper  the  military  '  commander.12  The 
friction  that  impedes  the  army  is  clearly  far  less  in¬ 
teresting  to  Clausewitz  than 
that  which  impedes  the 
commander's  mind.  Hence 
he  says  little  about  such 
practicalities  as  planning 
and  staff  work  but  much 
about  the  commander's 
moral  requisites.  Clausewitz 
even  treats  physical  exer¬ 
tion,  superficially  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  simple,  physical 
friction,  as  primarily  a  psy¬ 
chological  concern,  writing 
that  “the  mind  must  be 
made  even  more  familiar 
with  them  than  the  body.”13 
The  purpose  of  training  is  to 
prepare  soldiers  and  commanders  to  face  mental 
challenges,  “those  aspects  of  active  service  that 
amaze  and  confuse  him  when  he  first  comes  across 
them.”14  Ultimately,  this  section  of  On  War  is  not 
about  lubricating  an  army's  movements  but  about 
shaping  the  commander's  intellect.  Armies  require 
training,  preparation  and  intelligence,  but  victory'  ul¬ 
timately  depends  on  the  commander's  strength  of 
will  to  carry'  out  his  plans  in  spite  of  doubt,  danger 
and  uncertainty  .15 

By  reducing  the  commander's  many  mental  pres¬ 
sures  to  the  fog  of  war,  the  fog  and  friction  inter¬ 
pretation  makes  military'  command  seem  easier  than 
it  is.  All  friction  is  physical,  and  armies  know  fairly 


well  how  to  tackle,  if  not  solve,  physical  problems. 
Fog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  a  matter  of  poor 
intelligence.  If  one  believes  the  contemporary'  con¬ 
ceit  that  the  information 
revolution  will  soon  supply 
military'  forces  with  near¬ 
perfect  information,  the  fog 
of  w'ar  will  soon  vanish.16  It 
is  surely  no  accident  that 
reducing  Clausewitz's  “fear, 
danger  and  uncertainty"  to 
the  fog  of  w'ar  leaves  only 
that  one  element  of  mental 
friction  susceptible  to  tech¬ 
nological  solution. 

Eliminating  fog  gives  us 
a  clearer  and  more  useful 
understanding  of  Clause- 
witzean  friction.  It  restores 
uncertainty  and  the  intan¬ 
gible  stresses  of  military'  command  to  their  rightful 
centrality'  in  On  War.  It  allows  us  to  replace  the  sim¬ 
plistic  message  that  intelligence  is  important  with 
the  reminder  that  Clausewitz  constantly  emphasizes 
moral  forces  in  wurfare. 

How'  fog  came  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  standard 
military'  interpretation  of  the  text  is  worth  some  re¬ 
flection.  So  is  the  resistance  among  teachers  of  On 
War  to  the  suggestion  that  Clausewitz  wTote  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  friction  rather  than  one  called  “fog  and  fric¬ 
tion.”  Also  troubling  is  that  we  insist  on  reading  fog 
into  Clausewitz's  discussion  of  the  friction  of  war. 
In  wfiat  other  key  passages  are  we  making  similar 
mistakes?  MR 


Eliminating  fog  gives 
us  a  dearer  and  more  useful 
understanding  of Clause - 
witzean  friction,  it  restores 
uncertainty  and  the  intangible 
stresses  of  military  command 
to  their  rightful  centrality  in 
On  War.  it  allows  us  to  replace 
the  simplistic  message  that 
intelligence  is  important  with 
the  reminder  that  Clausewitz 
constantly  emphasizes  moral 
forces  in  warfare. 


NOTES 


1.  Michael  Howard  and  Michael  Handel  are  merely  the  most  famous  people  to 
have  made  this  observation.  Thanks  to  Conrad  Crane,  Alexander  S.  Cochran,  Martin 
Cook,  Dennis  Heath,  John  Nagl  and  Jon  T.  Sumida  for  their  comments  on  the  first 
draft  of  this  essay. 

2.  A  book  picked  at  random  to  illustrate  this  point  contains  the  sentence,  .  . 
‘fog  of  war’  includes  the  direct  stresses  arising  from  the  ordeal  of  battle,  but  also 
censorship,  secrecy,  deception,  propaganda,  camouflage,  and  rumour,”  Roger  Beau¬ 
mont,  War,  Chaos,  and  History  (Westport,  CT  and  London:  Praeger,  1994),  2.  Note 
that  Beaumont  treats  fog  of  war  as  if  it  has  an  accepted  definition. 

3.  A  claim  that  will  undoubtedly  inspire  readers  to  find  additional  examples. 

4.  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  Michael  E.  Howard  and  Peter  Paret,  eds. 
(Princeton, NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  120. 

5.  Ibid.,  143. 

6.  Ibid.,  140. 

7.  Ibid.,  122.  Clausewitz's  choice  of  metaphor  involving  light  rather  than  fog 
in  chapter  8,  book  I,  suggests  that  he  rejected  fog  as  a  metaphor  for  battlefield 
uncertainty.  “In  war,”  he  points  out,  “the  experienced  soldier  reacts  rather  in  the 
same  way  as  the  human  eye  does  in  the  dark:  the  pupil  expands  to  admit  what  little 


light  there  is,  discerning  objects  by  degrees,  and  finally  seeing  them  distinctly. 
By  contrast,  the  novice  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  night.”  The  image  of  a  pupil 
responding  to  light  works  better  than  that  of  fog  for  his  purposes  because 
there  is  no  mechanism  by  which  some  people  can  see  better  in  fog  than  other 
people  do. 

8.  Ibid., 101. 

9.  By  noting  in  “A  Guide  to  Reading  On  Wad  that  “Chapter  Six  introduces  the 
element  that  others  have  called  ‘the  fog  of  war,”'  Bernard  Brodie  assumes  the  equa¬ 
tion  rejected  here,  Ibid.,  649. 

10.  Ibid.,  122. 

11.  Ibid.,  119-21. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid.,  122. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  The  emphasis  on  the  moral  over  the  physical  appears  throughout  the  work,  but 
see  especially,  Ibid.,  100-110. 

16.  For  such  an  argument,  see  Admiral  William  A.  Owens,  Lifting  the  Fog  of  War 
(New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  May  2000). 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Lester  W.  Grau,  US  Army,  Retired 


Blessed  be  those  happy  ages,  that  were  stranger 
to  the  dreadful  fury  of  those  devilish  instruments 
of  artillery,  whose  inventor,  I  am  satisfied,  is  now  in 
hell,  receiving  the  reward  of  his  cursed  invention. 

— Don  Quixote,  Cervantes 

Merely  because  technology  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  war,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  alone  can  dictate 
the  conduct  of  a  war  or  lead  to  victory. 

— Martin  van  Creveld 

THE  APPLICATION  of  modem  technology  by 
by  anned  forces  is  supposed  to  reduce  man¬ 
power  requirements,  provide  transparency  to  the 
battlefield,  and  lessen  risk  and  casualties  to  the  force 
wielding  the  higher  technology.  In  some  past  in¬ 
stances,  technology  actually  has  done  just  that — 
but  usually  at  a  price  and  to  a  comparatively  limited 
advantage.  Often  its  exact  impact  on  military  art 
has  been  badly  misjudged.  Magazine  rifles,  ma¬ 
chine-guns.  quick-firing  artillery,  smokeless  pow¬ 
der  and  railway  mobilization  were  supposed  to 
give  the  offense  a  decisive  advantage  and  lead 
to  short,  decisive  wars.  In  fact,  they  promoted 
stalemate  and  attrition  and  deadlocked  industrial 
war  in  Europe — World  War  I.1 

Today,  faced  with  a  period  of  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  growth,  anned  forces  are  trying  to  stay  abreast 
of  technology  by  incorporating  that  which  is  perti¬ 
nent  and  then  applying  it  to  the  current  revolution  in 
military  affairs.2  The  siren  song  of  technology  is 
that  it  will  eliminate  the  fog  and  friction  of  war.  The 
reality  is  that  the  military's  application  of  technol¬ 
ogy  has  usually  created  its  own  fog  and  friction. 
Advances  in  technology  expand  the  battlefield, 
transform  the  relationship  between  time  and  space 
and  create  new  demands  on  command  and  control.3 
With  the  pace  of  scientific  and  technological  inno¬ 
vation  constantly  accelerating,  mi  li tars  institutions 
face  a  perpetual  challenge  of  change,  and  the  very 
nature  of  that  challenge  becomes  more  problem¬ 


atic  as  weapon  systems  become  more  complex. 

Anned  forces  are  conservative  institutions,  often 
slow  to  change.  Sometimes  the  military’s  slow¬ 
paced  change  is  justified  since  many  technological 
advances  are  developed  and  realized  over  genera¬ 
tions,  not  overnight.  At  other  times,  the  military's 
reluctance  to  change  is  similar  to  that  same  reluc¬ 
tance  found  in  any  organization  or  traditional 
profession.  Technology  is  tempting,  but  it  is  outside 
the  fonnative  experience  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  profession.4  Often  budgets  are  tight,  and  gener¬ 
als  and  politicians  are  sometimes  reluctant  to  invest 
in  new,  unproven  technology  at  the  expense  of 
the  tried  and  true.  Sometimes  new  technology  is 


Just  in  case  the  platoon  leader feels  he 
does  not  have  enough  input  and  direction,  he 
mil  soon  have  a  portable  computer  to  tell  him 
what  his  situation  really  is.  The  platoon  leader 
senses  the  technology  by  constantly  monitoring 
ami  responding  to  his  radio  ami  inputting  data 
into  his  computer,  causing  a  clear  struggle 
between  controlling  his  platoon  and  sening 
technology’s  demands.  Both  require  his 
attention,  but  neither  receh’es  it  fully. 


inconvenient  because  it  gets  in  the  way  of  how  things 
are  done.  Often  technology  is  developed  for  one  use 
or  theater  but  has  greater  impact  in  another. 

Maximum  combat  effectiveness  is  not  the  only 
driving  force  behind  new  technology.  Transporta¬ 
tion  technology  is  often  the  determining  factor.  The 
US  Army’s  first  major  combat  in  World  War  II  was 
in  North  Africa — a  theater  in  which  it  had  not 
planned  to  fight.  In  1940,  the  US  Army  found  itself 
mobilizing  to  confront  the  Gennan  armored  and  air¬ 
borne  forces  that  the  Wehrmacht  had  used  so  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  Battle  of  France.  The  ideal  US  Anny 
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force  structure  developed  after  World  War  I  was 
the  square  division.  The  Army  leadership  had  trained 
and  maneuvered  with  the  square  division,  but  it  was 
too  big  and  cumbersome  to  ship  overseas  on  existing 
naval  transport.  Therefore,  General  Lesley  J.  McNair 
reconstituted  the  division  as  a  lighter  triangular  divi¬ 
sion  so  that  it  could  be  more  readily  deployed  on  na¬ 
val  transport.  The  US  Army  stormed  ashore  in  North 
Africa  using  this  new  force  structure.5 

Technology  transportation  issues  continued 
throughout  World  War  II.  The  US  M4  Sherman 
tank  w  as  no  technological  match  for  German  armor, 
but  this  w'as  not  because  the  United  States  could  not 
design  and  build  a  better  tank.  It  was  because  the 
Sherman  tank  fit  easily  into  Liberty  ships,  and  a 
major  change  in  design  w'ould  have  meant  severely 
reduced  production  wftile  factories  retooled  for  the 
new  model.  McNair,  as  chief  of  ground  forces, 
championed  the  concepts  of  streamlining  and  pool¬ 
ing  to  create  a  deployable  force  but  also  force-fed 
a  new'  piece  of  technology7 — an  undergunned  tank 
destroyer  built  on  the  Sherman  chassis — and  a 
questionable  doctrine  for  employing  tank  destroyer 
battalions.6  The  driving  factor  w'as  that  the  Sherman 
chassis  could  be  readily  transported  by  sea. 

Servant  or  Master? 

Technology7  is  supposed  to  serve  the  user's  needs. 
Even  so,  technology  usually  requires  a  number  of 
dedicated  personnel  to  maintain  it,  repair  it  and  of¬ 
ten  decipher  it.  These  personnel  are  often  highly 
paid  technicians  who  are  hired  in  lieu  of  combat¬ 
ants.  Often,  the  newer  tire  technology,  tire  greater 
the  number  of  dedicated  personnel  and  the  longer 
the  repair,  calibration  and  maintenance  time  re¬ 
quired.  Field  positions  are  frequently  selected  to 
accommodate  technology7  rather  than  for  advantages 
of  the  terrain.  Newer  technology  is  almost  inevita¬ 
bly  more  expensive  than  tire  technology  it  replaces, 
so  technology7  upgrades  usually  mean  that  other  nec¬ 
essary7  equipment  is  not  purchased  or  sufficient  tech¬ 
nicians  are  not  hired.  Very  often  the  new'  technol¬ 
ogy7  brings  with  it  unique  logistics  requirements,  which 
create  new  demands  on  combat  support. 

Technology  is  supposed  to  ease  the  commander's 
burden  by  providing  information  to  aid  his  deci¬ 
sionmaking;  this  certainly  is  the  promise  of  tire  new 
generation  of  automated  control  devices  and  elec¬ 
tronic  sensors.  The  result,  however,  is  often  too  much 
data.  No  one  person  can  cope  with  a  constant  data 
feed.  Today,  a  platoon  leader  whose  platoon  is  in 
contact  must  control  Iris  platoon's  fires,  maneuver 
it,  preserve  its  fighting  strength  and  accomplish  his 
mission.  These  are  historic  platoon  leader  tasks. 
Thanks  to  older  technology,  the  platoon  leader  can 


radio  for  artillery  fire,  close  air  support,  medical 
evacuation  and  reinforcements.  Thanks  to  newer 
technology7,  his  commanders  from  company  to  the¬ 
ater  level  and  above  can  offer  sage  wisdom  and 


The  commander  has  traditionally  relied 
on  experience  and  intuition  to  sluq)e  his  course 
of  action.  Artificial  intelligence  and  decision 
templates  have  no  such  intuition,  nor  do  they 
possess  much  capacity  for  initiative  to  exploit  a 
developing  opportunity.  To  aggregate  combat 
power,  the  modern  commander  must  think  in 
terms  of  systems,  but  he  remains  the  vital 
key  to  combat  success. 


counsel  directly  to  the  platoon  leader  w'hile  his  pla¬ 
toon  is  fighting  for  its  life.  Some  can  fly  high  above 
their  positions  to  offer  encouragement  and  give 
orders  based  on  their  lofty  view. 

Just  in  case  the  platoon  leader  feels  he  does 
not  have  enough  input  and  direction,  he  will  soon 
have  a  portable  computer  to  tell  him  what  his  situ¬ 
ation  really  is.  The  platoon  leader  serves  the  tech¬ 
nology  by  constantly  monitoring  and  responding 
to  his  radio  and  inputting  data  into  his  computer, 
causing  a  clear  struggle  between  controlling  his 
platoon  and  serving  technology's  demands.  Both 
require  his  attention,  but  neither  receives  it  fully. 
The  demands  technology  places  on  the  platoon 
leader  are  relatively  light,  but  technological  de¬ 
mands  increase  with  each  higher  level  of  com¬ 
mand.  Technology  has  changed  over  the  centuries, 
but  man  has  not.  He  is  still  tire  same  basic  naked 
ape  wfto  quickly  tires,  exhibits  stress  and  makes  ir¬ 
rational  judgments  when  forced  to  respond  to  more 
than  five  simultaneous  stimuli.  Commanders  try  to 
cope  with  technological  demands  by  positioning  more 
screen-w'atchers  on  their  staffs  and  in  support  units, 
but  the  impact  on  the  commander  is  still  significant. 

The  unasked  question  often  is,  "Does  the  value 
technology7  adds  exceed  the  time  penalties  it  imposes 
on  the  commander?"  One  answer  is  to  remove  the 
commander  from  the  loop  when  conducting  preci¬ 
sion  fire  by  permitting  artificial  intelligence  to  make 
the  combat  decisions  w'hile  the  commander  serves 
as  an  override.  This  solution  overlooks  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  a  thinking  opponent  is  try  ing  to  deceive  the 
commander.  The  commander  has  traditionally  re¬ 
lied  on  experience  and  intuition  to  shape  his  course 
of  action.  Artificial  intelligence  and  decision  tem¬ 
plates  have  no  such  intuition,  nor  do  they  possess 
much  capacity  for  initiative  to  exploit  a  develop¬ 
ing  opportunity.  To  aggregate  combat  power,  the 
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modern  commander  must  think  in  terms  of  systems, 
but  he  remains  the  vital  key  to  combat  success.  Tech¬ 
nology  promises  much — the  paperless  office,  the 
perfect  intelligence  picture,  the  rapid  destruction  of 
enemy  forces,  the  collapse  of  civilian  morale — but 
it  rarely  delivers. 

Technology  is  seldom  a  complete  answer.  New 
systems  must  interface  with  other  systems,  but  they 
are  not  developed  primarily  for  that  interface. 
Weapon  systems  are  developed  as  complete  pack¬ 
ages  that  can  perform  their  intended  missions  inde¬ 
pendently.  Once  they  are  purchased,  military  pro¬ 
fessionals  must  determine  how  best  to  integrate  the 
new  system  with  existing  systems  to  achieve  the 
maximum  effect.  Often  the  best  combined  arms  so¬ 
lution  will  not  be  able  to  employ  the  frill  parameters 
of  the  new  system's  capabilities.  For  example,  the 
recent  history  of  technology  reveals  personnel  car¬ 
riers  that  cannot  stay  up  with  new  tanks,  new  artil¬ 
lery  that  outranges  forward  observers'  ability  to 
observe  and  body  armor  that  protects  a  soldier  but 
is  too  heavy  to  fight  in.  The  operating  parameters 
of  technology7  may  be  developed  for  one  locale  or 
type  of  combat  but  employed  in  another.  The  top- 
secret  World  War  II  Norden  bombsight  was  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  cloudless  plains  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  but  employed  over  the  cloudy,  complex  ter- 


Often  the  scientists,  engineers  and  military  recognize 
that  the  new  technology  has  tremendous  potential  but  only  have 
a  rough  idea  of  how  to  employ  that  technology Subsequently, 
technology  is  developed  to  accomplish  specific  tasks,  although 
later  use  may  show  that  it  is  better  suited  for  others.  Thus, 
the  best  German  antitank  gun  of  World  War  II  was  developed 
from  an  88-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun. 

A  German  88-mm  gun  fires  on  British  armor 
in  North  Africa,  circa  1941.  The  stripes  on 
the  barrel  indicate  five  kills  to  its  credit. 


rain  of  Germany  and  in  the  100-knot  jetstreams  over 
Japan.  The  FM  tactical  radio  that  can  transmit  and 
receive  for  a  distance  of  30  kilometers  over  open 
ground  cannot  communicate  two  blocks  away  in 
a  city  full  of  high-rise  buildings. 

Application,  NotTechnology 

New  technology  seldom  lives  up  to  its  sales  hype, 
and  it  is  seldom  perfect.  Rather,  it  is  usually  "sold 
on  the  come" — buy  the  prototype,  and  the  next  ver¬ 
sion  will  be  optimal  for  the  battlefield.  Following 
World  War  I,  Brigadier  General  Billy  Mitchell, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  wanted  to 
develop  a  heavy  bomber.  Having  claimed  that 
bombers  could  sink  capital  ships,  Mitchell  received 
the  chance  to  prove  it  in  July  1921  using  Martin 
bombers  against  former  German  warships.  While 
Army  pilots  were  successful  in  their  attacks, 
Mitchell  had  not  abided  by  the  rules  of  the  test, 
which  were  to  drop  a  1,000-pound  bomb  from 
10,000  feet.  Instead,  he  directed  pilots  to  drop  a 
2,000-pound  bomb  from  3,000  feet.  Critics  cried 
foul,  but  Mitchell  justified  his  directive  with  the 
belief  that  future  technology7  would  provide  a  bomb- 
sight  accurate  enough  to  attack  from  high  altitude 
and  aircraft  powerful  enough  to  cany7  heavy7  pay- 
loads.  For  now,  it  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
potential  of  air  power  against 
ships.  In  the  end,  the  Navy  en- 
trasted  the  antiship  mission  to 
dive-bombers  and  torpedo 
planes,  but  this  example  illus¬ 
trates  how  technology7  changes 
from  prototype  to  fielded 
system.7 

Frequently,  scientists  and 
engineers  design  new  technol¬ 
ogy  with  military  input  but 
with  little  initial  soldier-proof¬ 
ing.  Often  the  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers  and  military7  recognize 
that  the  new  technology  has 
tremendous  potential  but  only 
have  a  rough  idea  of  how 
to  employ  that  technology. 
Subsequently,  technology  is 
developed  to  accomplish  spe¬ 
cific  tasks,  although  later  use 
may  show  that  it  is  better  suited 
for  others.  Thus,  the  best  Ger¬ 
man  antitank  gun  of  World 
War  II  was  developed  from  an 
88-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun. 
The  military7  potential  of  the 
helicopter  has  not  yet  been 
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B-29  Superfortress  bombers  on  their  way  to  Japan. 
(Inset)  A  Norden  bombsight  in  the  nose  of  a  B-29. 


The  operating  parameters  of  technology  may  be  developed for  one  locale  or  type 
of  combat  but  employed  in  another.  The  top-secret  World  War  II  Norden  bombsight  was 
developed  over  the  cloudless  plains  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  but  employed  over  the  cloudy, 
complex  terrain  of  Germany  and  in  the  100-knot  jetstreams  over  Japan.  The  FM  tactical  radio 
that  can  transmit  and  receive  for  a  distance  of  30  kilometers  over  open  ground  cannot 
communicate  two  blocks  away  in  a  city  full  of  high-rise  buildings. 


fully  appreciated  and  developed,  although  there  is 
finally  some  ongoing  debate  to  many7  light  armored 
vehicles  with  helicopter  lift  to  develop  the  air- 
mechanized  concept.8  Wing-in-ground  technology 
has  been  known  since  the  late  1930s  but  has  only 
been  partially  developed  to  recognize  its  tremendous 
long-distance,  heavy-duty  capability.9  Fuel-air  ex¬ 
plosives  have  had  a  long  period  of  development  and 
are  only  now  approaching  maturity  and  probable 
wide  application.10 

It  takes  time  and  experience  to  determine  the  op¬ 
timum  application  of  new  technology.  During  the 
early  days  of  World  War  I,  a  machinegun  firing 
straight  ahead  at  tire  advancing  foe  was  only  mar¬ 
ginally  more  efficient  than  a  rifle  squad  firing 
straight  ahead.  It  was  only  after  machineguns  were 
sited  to  provide  both  straight-ahead  fire  and  inter¬ 
locking  fire  that  they  dominated  the  close  battlefield. 
The  tank  was  tire  eventual  answer  to  the  machine- 
gun,  but  even  it  enjoyed  only  limited  tactical  suc¬ 
cess  since  it  was  used  primarily  as  an  infantry  sup¬ 
port  vehicle.  Only  after  tanks  were  improved  and 
combined  with  close  air  support,  self-propelled  ar¬ 
tillery,  mounted  infantry,  effective  communications 
and  airborne  assault  did  tanks  dominate  the  battle¬ 


field.  But  the  primary7  genius  of  mechanized  war¬ 
fare  was  not  the  technology;  it  was  its  application — 
developing  new  techniques,  doctrine,  force  structure 
and  flexible  leadership  to  meld  the  combat  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  technologies  into  a  coherent,  comprehen¬ 
sive  force.11  Military7  culture  proved  decisive  in  ef¬ 
fectively  applying  the  concept.12 

The  Wehrmacht  decisively  used  the  Reichswehr ’s 
concept  of  combined  arms,  mechanized  warfare, 
which  tlie  popular  press  named  Blitzkrieg,  in  only 
two  theaters — Poland  and  then  France  and  the  Low 
Countries.  In  Poland,  victory  was  achieved  by  a 
single,  decisive  operation  that  culminated  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  weeks  by  destroying  file  Polish  armed  forces. 
In  France,  the  Wehrmacht  conducted  successive 
operations,  breaking  through  to  the  channel  and  en¬ 
circling  Allied  armies  on  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk. 
German  armor,  however,  was  not  committed  to  de¬ 
stroying  those  armies.  Instead,  the  German  High 
Command  directed  the  panzer  divisions  to  regroup 
and  redeploy  to  break  through  the  Somme  defenses 
and  capture  Paris.  However,  when  the  Wehrmacht 
tried  to  adapt  this  concept  and  force  structure  to  the 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  it  resulted  in  crisis. 
The  Wehrmacht  had  to  reduce  the  panzer  division's 
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combat  strength  to  get  enough  units  to  meet  the 
initial  operational  requirements  for  Operation 
Barbarossa  and  subsequently  lacked  sufficient  com¬ 
bat  power  where  needed. 

Operational  art  is  concerned  with  regrouping 
forces  to  conduct  successive  operations  leading  to 
strategic  decision.  In  1941,  the  Wehrmacht  planned 
for  a  single,  decisive  set  of  encirclement  battles  along 


Today,  many  argue  that  a  new  mode 
of  warfare,  dominated  by  information,  will 
consign  mass  industrial  war  to  the  dustbin  of 
history.  They  see  the  Gulf  War  as  the  harbinger 
of  this  new  rewlution  It  is  precisely  the  new 
information  technology  that  has  nmde  auto¬ 
mated  command  and  control  ami  precision  fires 
possible.  Yet,  most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  new  technology  ami  systems  seem  to  be 
one-sided,  positing  an  asymmetrical  struggle 
between  those  who  have  information  technology 
fighting  those  who  do  not. 


the  western  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  general  pursuit  to  the  Ural  Mountains. 
What  the  Wehrmacht  faced,  however,  were  the  de¬ 
mands  of  successive  operations  in  a  long  war  of  at¬ 
trition.13  The  crisis  in  July  1941  over  the  campaign's 
strategic  objectives — Moscow  or  Kiev — was  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  looming  prospect  of  a  longer  war. 
Later,  when  on  the  offensive,  the  Red  Army  con¬ 
ducted  successive,  mechanized  deep  operations 
composed  of fronts  or  groups  of  fronts  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  destroying  a  portion  of  the  enemy  force — 
Wehrmacht  or  Allied — throughout  the  depths  of  its 
deployments,  that  is,  corps,  army/armies  and  army 
group/groups.  The  key  for  the  Red  Army  was  not 
only  the  potential  of  armored  forces  but  also  the 
criticality  of  logistics  support  for  those  forces  in¬ 
volved  in  offensive  operations.  Logistics  set  limits 
on  the  depth  of  attack  and  time  of  culmination.  Rail¬ 
roads  were  critical  to  Soviet  logistics  and  force  re¬ 
grouping.  Soviet  mastery  of  railroad  movement, 
combined  with  tank-led  deep  operations,  were  key 
to  Soviet  victory.14 

Technology  may  perform  flawlessly,  but  the  in¬ 
frastructure  or  application  developed  for  that  tech¬ 
nology  may  be  flawed.  Radar  operators  at  Opana 
Point,  Hawaii,  detected  and  reported  the  first  wave 
of  the  approaching  Japanese  air  armada  aimed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  at  0702  on  7  December  1941.  They 
passed  this  sighting  to  their  infonnation  center,  which 
interpreted  it  as  US  B-17  bombers  coming  in  for  re¬ 
fueling  on  their  way  to  the  Philippines.  Even  if  the 


sighting  had  been  correctly  interpreted,  there  was 
no  central  operations  room  controlling  the  airspace 
over  Oahu,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  informa¬ 
tion  readily  between  the  US  Army  and  US  Navy. 
US  code-breaking  efforts  had  determined  that  a 
Japanese  attack  was  inevitable  somewhere  soon, 
but  the  information  was  so  classified  that  military7 
commanders  were  only  told  to  increase  alert  mea¬ 
sures.  In  Hawaii,  this  resulted  in  aircraft  being  con¬ 
centrated  so  they  could  be  readily  guarded  against 
sabotage.  The  first  wave  of  the  Japanese  attack  hit 
these  tightly  packed  aircraft  at  0755. 15 

There  is  often  a  difference  between  theory  and 
application  when  introducing  new  technology  into 
a  unit.  What  is  taught  and  trained  often  differs  from 
what  is  actually  done.16  The  "Fort  Benning  solution'’ 
is  often  ignored  in  favor  of  local  standing  operating 
procedures,  and  what  works  in  one  locale  or  climate 
does  not  work  in  another.  Other  armies  have  the 
same  problem.  British  ground  forces  train  on 
Salisbury7  Plain  in  southern  England  only  to  deploy 
around  the  world  where  they  must  adapt  to  change. 
The  British  army  provided  an  excellent  example  of 
professionalism  and  adaptability  during  the  Falklands 
campaign  when  they  persevered  despite  serious  set¬ 
backs  at  sea  and  technology7  that  was  not  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  theater. 

Military  Art  andTechnology  Diverge 

"The  process  of  military7  change,  or  reform,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex.  Although  there  is  no  magic  for¬ 
mula  for  success,  there  are  certain  steps  that  it 
seems  to  follow.  The  first  is  to  determine  a  gener¬ 
ally  accurate  picture  of  the  nature  of  future  war.  To 
paraphrase  [Carl  von]  Clausewitz,  such  a  determi¬ 
nation  is  the  most  significant  and  comprehensive 
question  the  erstwhile  reformer  must  address.  Even 
if  he  gets  everything  else  right,  if  he  misappreciates 
the  essential  dynamics  of  the  next  major  conflict,  he 
may  well  find  his  army  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
wrong  type  of  war.”17 

Technology7  does  transform  military7  art  but  very 
often  in  unexpected,  unintended  ways.  The  domi¬ 
nant  paradigm  of  war  inherited  from  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars  seemed  to  confirm 
the  division  of  military7  art  into  two  parts:  strategy, 
the  art  of  moving  forces  to  contact,  and  tactics,  the 
conduct  of  forces  in  contact.  Victory  belonged  to  the 
commander  who  could  successfully  concentrate 
forces  at  a  single  point  with  tactical  successes  cul¬ 
minating  in  strategic  victory.  But  tire  19th  century7 
was  not  land  to  that  vision  or  to  those  who  sought 
victory  in  that  manner.  Technological  change  trans¬ 
formed  the  battlefield  with  its  greater  lethality  and 
lower  force  densities.  This  change  expanded  the 
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British  soldiers  “yomping”  near  Onion 
Ridge  in  the  Falklands.  Loss  of  the 
ground  force  helicopters  to  Argentine 
action  at  sea  necessitated  that  British 
troops  conduct  all  operations  by  foot 
along  the  80-mile  route  from  the 
invasion  site. 


What  is  taught  and  trained  often  differs  from  what  is  actually  done. . . . 

British  ground  forces  train  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  southern  England  only  to  deploy  around  the 
world  where  they  must  adapt  to  change.  The  British  army  provided  an  excellent  example  of 
professionalism  and  adaptability  during  the  Falklands  campaign  when  they  persevered  despite 
serious  setbacks  at  sea  and  technology  that  was  not  up  to  the  demands  of  the  theater. 


battlefield's  length  and  breadth  until  traditional  com¬ 
mand  and  control  was  no  longer  effective. 

Mass  armies  and  railroads  brought  more  forces 
into  play  and  changed  the  dynamic  of  mobilization. 
The  strategy  of  a  single  point  gave  way  to  the  strat¬ 
egy7  of  an  extended  line.  Tactical  victory  lost  its  de¬ 
cisive  edge.  Until  1863,  commanders  in  tire  eastern 
region  of  the  American  Civil  War  considered  them¬ 
selves  disciples  of  Napoleon  and  used  a  drill  manual 
based  on  Napoleonic  tactics  and  the  smoothbore 
musket.  Bloody  battles  were  won  and  lost,  but  there 
was  no  strategic  decision,  hr  1864,  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  moved  east  and  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  William  T  Sherman  south,  and  tire  war  took 
on  a  new  character.  Grant  fought  a  sustained  opera¬ 
tion  before  Richmond,  intending  to  break  General 
Robert  E.  Lee's  army  by  the  weight  of  numbers  and 
industrial  power.  Sherman  and  Major  General  Philip 
H.  Sheridan  took  the  war  into  Georgia  and  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  destroy  tire  economic  under¬ 
pinnings  of  Southern  resistance.  Military-  art  was 
shaped  by  its  practical  experience  with  mass  indus¬ 
trial  war. 

Industrial  war,  like  tire  industrial  revolution,  was 
ultimately  about  control  and  control  systems.  Inno¬ 
vations  in  communications,  like  the  telegraph,  made 
it  possible  to  turn  the  single  wire  paralleling  the  rail¬ 
road  track  into  a  complex  system  of  signals.  War 
underwent  a  similar  revolution  with  the  telephone  and 


radio.  However,  unlike  the  business  management 
revolution,  w'here  effectiveness  set  the  criteria  of 
success,  innovation  in  the  military7  sphere  had  to  face 
a  thinking  opponent  seeking  to  exploit  any  vulner¬ 
ability.  In  the  United  States,  this  led  to  Herbert  O. 
Yardley's  developing  signal  intelligence  during  World 
War  I.  In  the  1920s,  his  legendary7  Black  Chamber 
intercepted  and  decoded  Japanese  message  traffic 
in  conjunction  with  the  Washington  Naval  Confer¬ 
ence.  In  the  early  1930s,  after  the  chamber  had  been 
closed  down,  Yardley,  out  of  a  job,  published  his  sen¬ 
sational  America's  Black  Chamber.  This  caused  19 
governments  to  change  their  diplomatic  codes  and 
involved  Yardley  in  a  number  of  heated  exchanges 
with  editors  who  considered  his  revelations  trea¬ 
son.18  Yardley  defended  himself  by  saying  that  what 
he  had  revealed  no  longer  mattered;  governments 
were  adopting  machine  encrypting,  and  that  would 
make  timely  decryption  a  near  impossibility7. 

Indeed,  many  governments  took  that  attitude  and 
considered  their  machine  ciphers  beyond  attack. 
However,  combined  national  efforts  by  England, 
Poland,  France  and  the  United  States  ultimately 
broke  several  invulnerable  ciphers.  Axis  command¬ 
ers  wfio  used  coded  signals  to  control  tactical  and 
operational  forces  met  with  disaster.  Admiral  Karl 
Doenitz.  an  experienced  submariner  and  innovator, 
headed  the  German  submarine  arm.  He  massed  his 
submarines  into  w'olf  packs  to  attack  Allied  convoys, 
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The  Cold  War  was  not  without  its  hot  spots  — Korea,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Vietnam,  Grenada,  Panama  and  Kuwait.  In  all  of  these,  the  templates  developed 
from  planning  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  did  not  work.  Technology,  force  structure,  training, 
tactics  and  logistics  required  adjustment,  if  not  complete  overhaul,  to  the  templates  for  them  to 
work.  The  Cold  War  was  an  anomaly. . . .  Today,  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  build 
technology-backed  universal  templates  that  will  work  everywhere. 


but  when  the  Allies  broke  the  German  submariners’ 
codes,  the  wolf  packs  suffered  serious  losses.  But 
both  sides  broke  codes.  On  several  occasions,  U- 
boat  commanders  read  decoded  Allied  convoy  traf¬ 
fic  at  the  same  time  the  Allies'  Ultra  was  decoding 
the  Axis’  Enigma  traffic  to  send  to  its  antisubma¬ 
rine  forces.19  No  infonnation  system  is  invulnerable, 
and  a  thinking  opponent  can  find  his  way  around  a 
technological  system. 

Today,  many  argue  that  a  new  mode  of  warfare, 
dominated  by  information,  will  consign  mass  indus¬ 
trial  war  to  the  dustbin  of  history.  They  see  the  Gulf 
War  as  the  harbinger  of  this  new  revolution.  It  is 
precisely  the  new  information  technology  that  has 
made  automated  command  and  control  and  preci¬ 
sion  fires  possible.  Yet,  most  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  new  technology  and  systems  seem  to  be  one¬ 
sided,  positing  an  asymmetrical  struggle  between 
those  who  have  information  technology  fighting 
those  who  do  not.  It  is  not  too  much  to  argue  that 
such  a  view  is  the  equivalent  of  taking  the  European 
experience  of  the  colonial  wars  of  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  saying  that  these  wars  would  be  the  "fu¬ 


ture  war”  that  modem  armies  should  prepare  for. 

Such  views  are  absolute  in  their  cast;  they  reject 
any  notion  that  military  art  must  be  adapted  to  par¬ 
ticular  theaters  or  opponents  because  the  superior 
force  will  have  a  permanent  technological  delta  or 
margin  of  victory.  This  technological  arrogance  al¬ 
most  inevitably  invites  surprise.  Less-developed  oppo¬ 
nents  will  be  able  to  determine  an  opponent's  op¬ 
erational  or  tactical  templates  and  exploit  them. 
Cookie-cutter  solutions  do  not  work  universally  in 
different  theaters,  on  different  terrain,  or  against  differ¬ 
ent  forces  and  cultures.  In  fact,  these  solutions  of¬ 
ten  increase  the  fog  and  friction  of  technology.  The 
side  with  the  greater  ability  to  adapt,  exercise  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  enforce  tactical  and  operational  innova¬ 
tions  discovered  during  combat  will  enjoy  success. 
Today's  information  revolution  and  information 
warfare  rest  upon  the  work  of  programmers  wait¬ 
ing  millions  of  lines  of  code.  Errors  are  inevitable, 
and  there  are  already  hostile  attempts  to  intervene 
from  outside  the  system.  Algorithms  have  no  nation¬ 
ality  or  loyalty  but  can  be  mastered  or  exploited  by 
thinking  adversaries.  Information  w'ar  has  its  own 
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The  modem,  mechanized  Soviet  amiy  that 
entered  Afghanistan  in  late  December  1979  was  designed 
and  trained  to  fight  a  theater  war  against  a  modern 
enemy  who  would  occupy  defensive  positions  stretching 
across  the  northern  European  plain. . . .  The  Afghan 
guerrillas  did  not  cooperate  by  defending  positions  under 
massed  artillery  fire  while  being  overrun  by  mechanized 
forces  in  a  lethal  advancing  line.  There  were  no  linear 
defenses  or  no  front  line,  and  the  Afghan  guerrilla 
turned  the  war  into  a  light  infantry  contest. 


fog  and  friction  that  must  be  overcome, 
not  assumed  away. 

In  his  book  On  War ,  Clausewitz 
observed  that  "war  is  a  chameleon.”20 
Technology  cannot  alter  war's  chame¬ 
leon  nature.  Indeed,  technology7  is  very 
likely  to  stimulate  the  very  surprises  that 
make  war  a  chameleon.  Retired  Gen¬ 
eral  Mahinut  A.  Gareev,  Soviet/Russian 
Army,  asserts  that  the  task  of  foresee¬ 
ing  fiiture  war  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  success,  but  it  is  also  a  labor  of 
Sisyphus,  driven  by  the  very  change 
technology  stimulates.21  The  military7 
professional  perpetually  rolls  the  fore¬ 
casting  stone  up  the  mountain  of  today's 
uncertainties,  and  it  inevitably  rolls  back 
down  on  him  under  the  pressure  of  dip¬ 
lomatic,  economic,  political,  social,  tech¬ 
nological  and  military7  change.  Those 
engaged  in  military7  foresight  are  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  the  challenge  of 
change,  assessing  whether  change  in 
armed  struggle  is  evolutionary7  or  revo¬ 
lutionary7  and  w  hether  it  will  affect  mili¬ 
tary7  art.  The  process  is  usually  a  criti¬ 
cal  investigation,  implying  that  a 
determined  potential  opponent's  clever 
mind  is  seeking  to  gain  a  military  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  fiiture  conflict.  Forecasts,  by 
their  natures,  are  incomplete,  contradic¬ 
tory7  and  subject  to  constant  revision.22 
Gareev  warns:  "History  knows  many 
sagacious  predictions  regarding  sepa¬ 
rate  aspects  of  future  war,  however,  to 
foresee  correctly  the  nature  of  a  new 
armed  conflict  in  its  entirety  has  prac¬ 
tically  never  been  achieved.”23 

Tec^iXDkDgyaixITernplates 

Systems  are  optimized  to  the  terrain, 
climate,  force  structure  and  culture  of 
the  armed  force  that  will  deploy  them. 

Systems  optimized  for  the  northern  European  plain 
will  not  work  equally  well  in  the  Amazon  Delta,  Sa¬ 
hara  Desert,  Antarctic  wastes,  Argentine  pampas  or 
Himalayan  Mountains.  There  are  also  regional  dif¬ 
ferences  on  how  war  is  conducted;  the  tactics  and 
technology  of  the  Fulda  Gap  will  not  serve  equally 
w'ell  on  the  grassy  plains  of  Namibia  or  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  modem,  mechanized  Soviet  army  that  entered 
Afghanistan  in  late  December  1979  was  designed 
and  trained  to  fight  a  theater  war  against  a  modem 
enemy  who  would  occupy  defensive  positions 
stretching  across  the  northern  European  plain.  The 


Soviet  army  planned  to  overcome  this  defensive  belt 
by  massing  artillery  to  obliterate  key  sections  of  the 
belt  and  then  drive  through  the  resultant  gaps  to  strike 
deep  and  pursue  the  shattered  enemy.  Tactics,  force 
structure,  wuapon  systems  and  equipment  were  de¬ 
signed  to  function  solely  within  the  context  of  this 
massive  strategic  operation.  It  wus  to  be  a  lethal, 
high-tempo  offensive  that  carefully  choreographed 
firepower  and  maneuver.  Tactics  were  kept  simple 
so  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  well-re- 
hearsed  drills  that  conscripts  and  reservists  could 
perform.  The  tactics  were  also  designed  not  to 
get  in  the  way  of  the  operation. 
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The  Afghan  guerrillas  did  not  cooperate  by  de¬ 
fending  positions  under  massed  artillery  fire  while 
being  overrun  by  mechanized  forces  in  a  lethal  ad¬ 
vancing  line.  There  were  no  linear  defenses  or  no 
front  line,  and  the  Afghan  guerrilla  turned  the  war 
into  a  light  infantry'  contest.  The  Soviet  army  had 


General  Mahmut  A.  Garee\’ 
asserts  that  the  task  of  foreseeing future  war 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  success ,  but  it  is  also 
a  labor  of  Sisyphus,  drh’en  by  the  very  change 
technology  stimulates.  The  military  professional 
perpetually  rolls  the  forecasting  stone  up  the 
mountain  of  today ’s  uncertmnties,  and  it  irrit¬ 
ably  rolls  back  down  on  him  under  the  pressure 
of  diplomatic,  economic,  political,  social, 
technological  and  military  change. 


no  light  infantry'.  Soviet  equipment  often  performed 
poorly  in  the  dusty,  hot  mountainous  terrain,  and 
modem  technology  often  failed  to  provide  an  ap¬ 
preciable  advantage  to  the  Soviet  force.  Before  the 
Soviet  army  withdrew  in  1989,  it  had  redesigned  or 
modified  weapon  systems,  adjusted  force  structure, 
revised  tactics,  retrained  forces,  revised  operations, 
issued  new  equipment  and  attempted  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  nonlinear  combat.  Despite  the  changes, 
the  Soviet  army  only  fought  the  war  to  a  draw.24 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  developed 
its  technology',  force  structure,  training,  tactics  and 
logistics  support  for  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  same  northern  European  plain.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  a  well-studied,  fairly  predictable  foe  with 
known  technology',  force  structure  and  doctrine.  An 
unfortunate  outcome  of  this  predictability  w  as  that 
the  US  military'  developed  multiple  templates  for 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  foe.  US  military'  students  and 
planners  often  used  these  templates  as  a  planning 
shortcut  or  as  a  substitute  for  thought. 

But  the  Cold  War  w  as  not  without  its  hot  spots — 
Korea,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Vietnam,  Grenada, 
Panama  and  Kuwait.  In  all  of  these,  the  templates 
developed  from  planning  against  the  Warsaw'  Pact 
did  not  work.  Technology',  force  structure,  training, 
tactics  and  logistics  required  adjustment,  if  not  com¬ 
plete  overhaul,  to  the  templates  for  them  to  work. 
The  Cold  War  was  an  anomaly.  For  most  of  US  his¬ 
tory,  the  likely  enemy  and  theater  have  been  much 
harder  to  determine.  Today,  there  is  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  build  technology-backed  universal  templates 
that  will  work  everywhere.  Observing  the  impact  of 
try  ing  to  move  the  planning  template  for  introduc¬ 
ing  US  Army  forces  into  Macedonia  onto  the 
nearby,  but  different,  undeveloped  terrain  of  Alba¬ 


nia  during  the  Kosovo  crisis  revealed  the  fallacy  of 
this  effort. 

Technology-based  templates  and  technology  can 
be  negated,  as  demonstrated  in  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Afghanistan  and  Kosovo.  These  templates  look  for 
a  w'ar  of  annihilation  where  technology's  strengths 
will  rapidly  overwhelm  the  side  with  the  less-robust 
technology.  The  side  with  the  less-robust  technol¬ 
ogy  can  offset  this  disadvantage  by  changing  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  from  a  war  of  annihilation  to 
a  war  of  attrition.  This  is  done  by  conducting  com¬ 
bat  where  the  impact  of  technology  is  lessened  or 
neutralized  such  as  using  large  amounts  of  trained 
light  infantry'  or  conducting  combat  on  complex  ter¬ 
rain  such  as  mountain,  jungle,  forest,  city  or  sw'amp. 
The  side  with  the  less-robust  technology  may  also 
accept  asymmetry'  in  casualties  to  prolong  the  con¬ 
flict.  The  side  with  the  low-technology  force  does 
not  have  to  match  the  superior  technology'  system 
for  system.  Rather,  it  can  buy  off-the-shelf  systems 
that  negate  or  seriously  disrupt  key  components  of 
tire  superior  technology7.  Finally,  it  can  match  the 
high-technology  force  with  an  economic,  media  or 
social  counter.25 

Technology  isaTool,  NotaSolutbn 

Currently,  the  US  Army  owns  the  night  with  its 
night  sights  and  goggles.  It  is  a  tremendous,  but  tem¬ 
porary,  advantage.  It  also  gives  a  false  sense  of  se¬ 
curity'.  The  World  War  II  German  armed  forces  felt 
secure  in  believing  they  had  invented  an  unbreak¬ 
able  cipher  system  for  message  traffic.  Enigma  was 
eventually  broken  using  clues  and  indicators  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  the  Allies  defeated  the  Ger¬ 
man  U-boat  campaign  by  breaking  the  unbreakable 
cipher.  Conversely,  the  advantage  that  technology 
provides  by  breaking  opponents'  ciphers  is  a  two- 
edged  sword.  A  commander  who  is  used  to  read¬ 
ing  enemy  intentions  in  decoded  traffic  can  be  led 
astray  if  the  enemy  deliberately  transmits  false  in¬ 
formation.  A  commander  may  feel  secure  monitor¬ 
ing  decoded  enemy  radio  traffic  while  a  messenger 
is  passing  the  real  traffic  on  a  land  line. 

To  fully  exploit  the  advantages  of  technology,  a 
force  must  correctly  determine  who  its  opponent  will 
be,  wftere  it  will  fight  the  opponent  and  how  it  will 
conduct  the  fight.  Forecasting  the  nature  of  future 
war  is  the  first  step  in  effectively  adapting  technol¬ 
ogy7.  Only  then  can  optimum  weapon  systems,  force 
structures,  tactics  and  supporting  technology7  be  de¬ 
signed.  Even  if  the  forecasting  is  accurate,  technol¬ 
ogy  will  not  solve  everything.  Innovation,  profes¬ 
sionalism,  determination,  and  the  ability  to  rapidly 
reconfigure  and  adapt  will  still  play  a  major  role  in 
future  w'ar.  Tests  and  experiments  with  honest  feed¬ 
back  are  necessary7  to  the  process  and  help  redirect 
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ongoing  forecasting  through  successes  and  failures. 

There  are  no  ultimate  silver  bullets.  The  US 
military7  must  study  and  thoughtfully  adapt  techno¬ 
logy;  it  cannot  afford  to  lag  far  behind  technologi¬ 
cal  advances.  However,  new  technology  will  cre¬ 
ate  many  challenges.  Military'  technological  change 
is  best  conducted  gradually.  Peacetime  exercises 
can  help  resolve  some  problems  and  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  doctrine  for  using  new  weapon  systems 
in  combat.  Unfortunately,  the  best  test  of  new 
technology'  and  its  application  is  during  combat  or 
crisis — the  historic  spur  to  technological  develop¬ 
ment  and  change  when  nothing  is  done  gradually. 

Technology  will  be  used  across  the  spectrum 
of  combat  but  will  seldom  prove  equally  effec¬ 
tive  across  that  spectrum.  A  determined  foe  can 
work  around  technology  to  disrupt  or  destroy  it 
by  attacking  its  critical  system  nodes.  Technology 


To  fully  exploit  the  advantages  of 
technology,  a  force  nuist  correctly  determine 
who  its  opponent  will  be,  where  it  will  fight  the 
opponent  and  how  it  will  comluct  the  fight. 
Forecasting  the  nature  of  future  war  is  the first 
step  in  effectively  adapting  technology. 
Only  then  can  optimum  weapon  systems, 
force  structures,  tactics  and  supporting 
technology  be  designed. 


can  be  a  strong  element  of  military  might,  but  it 
is  only  an  element,  and  the  principles  of  military 
art  still  apply.  A  professional  military'  culture  and 
a  clear  vision  of  future  war  are  at  the  very  heart 
of  military'  foresight  and  can  reduce,  but  not  elimi¬ 
nate,  war's  fog  and  friction.  MR 
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Che  Guevara  and  Guerrilla  Warfare: 
Training  for  Today’s  Nonlinear  Battlefields 

Captain  Steve  Lewis,  US  Army 


Since  the  American  Revolution, 
US  Armed  Forces  have  been  con¬ 
fronted.  and  sometimes  confounded, 
by  low-intensity  conflicts  (LIC)  and 
unconventional  warfare  (UW).1  To 
protect  US  interests  abroad.  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  will  be  called  on  to  con¬ 
duct  insurgency  warfare  and  peace¬ 
keeping  operations  and  to  provide 
logistic  support  in  a  fluid,  nonlinear 
environment. 

Nonlinear  battle  challenges  tradi¬ 
tional  military  roles.  Thus,  logisti¬ 
cians.  not  infantrymen  defending  or 
destroying  a  supply  convoy,  would 
play  a  more  effective  part  in  seizing 
a  key  terrain  feature  than  would  con¬ 
ventional  forces.  This  pomt  is  clearly 
made  in  the  1940  version  of  the  US 
Marine  Corps  (USMC)  Small  Wars 
Manual.  "[T]hat  small  wars  are.  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  campaigns  rather 
against  nature  than  against  hostile 
annies . . .  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  warfare.  [They  affect]  the 
course  of  operations  to  an  extent 
[that  varies]  greatly  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  but  so  vitally  at  times  as 
to  govern  the  whole  course  of  the 
campaign  from  start  to  finish.  [They] 
arise  almost  entirely  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  as  regards  supply  which  the 
theaters  of  small  wars  generally 
present.”2 

Guevara’s  “Small  War” 

Cuban  revolutionary  Che  Guev  ara 
formulated  his  principles  of  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  from  1956  to  1958  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolt  against  President 
Fulgencio  Batista.  The  war,  which 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  Batista’s 
regime,  helped  install  Fidel  Castro 
as  El  Presidente. 

Guerrilla  warfare  principles  are 
part  of  the  Marxist  dogma  to  which 
many  insurgent  organizations  ad¬ 
here.3  Because  US  forces  might  face 


similar  situations  in  the  future,  it  is 
important  for  commanders  to  study 
such  tactics  in  order  to  be  successful 
on  nonlinear,  changing  battlefields. 

Although  not  considered  a  strate¬ 
gic  military  genius,  Guevara's  effec¬ 
tive.  realistic  principles  serv  ed  him 
well.  They  included  mobility,  move¬ 
ment  by  night,  careful  use  of  ammu¬ 
nition  (supplies),  flexibility,  careful 
study  of  the  ground  and  surprise 
and  fury.4 

Mobility.  "The  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  guerrilla  band  is  mobil¬ 
ity.”5  Mobility  is  the  ability  to  move 
vehicles,  soldiers  and  equipment  rap¬ 
idly  with  relative  freedom.  Guev  ara's 
plan  was  to  strike  and  move  freely, 
avoiding  detection.  Mobility  comple¬ 
mented  surprise  and  flexibility.  The 
guerrillas  did  not  become  comfortable 
or  get  tied  to  certain  areas.  They  had 
to  stay  one  step  ahead  of  govern¬ 
ment  forces.  Their  mobility  put  a  con¬ 
stant  strain  on  government  forces, 
which  had  to  spread  their  assets  thin. 

Mobility  allows  US  forces  to  keep 
a  potential  enemy  guessing  in  the 
same  way.  The  US  usually  has  an 
advantage  in  mobility  since  its  indus¬ 
trial  edge  allows  deployment  of  all 
necessary  materiel.  The  ability  to 
establish  logistic  resupply  points 
(LRPs)  at  any  place  and  time  helps 
prevent  ambushes  or  traps. 

Developing  mobility  in  small 
units  within  a  support  battalion  re¬ 
quires  the  development  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  attitude  to  ensure  each 
soldier  and  vehicle  has  the  proper 
tools  to  operate  in  any  area  at  any 
time.  This  means  having  several 
days  worth  of  food  and  water  for 
each  soldier  and  equipment  and 
supplies  needed  for  communica¬ 
tion,  minor  repairs,  signaling  and 
first  aid.  Many  innovative  ideas  are 
currently  being  explored  to  increase 


every  unit's  mobility'  and  safety. 

Comprehensive  training  geared  to 
developing  confidence  and  initiative 
develops  a  person’s  attitude.  To 
maintain  mobility,  land-navigation 
training  is  critical.  Key  leaders  need 
to  know  the  unit's  mission  and  what 
each  person's  role  will  be.  Well-con¬ 
ducted  rehearsals  develop  soldiers' 
confidence  and  encourage  planning 
for  the  unexpected.  For  example,  no 
vehicle  should  stop  without  knowing 
where  it  will  go  next.  If  that  decision 
depends  on  circumstances,  the  leader 
must  know  those  circumstances  and 
why  he  should  or  should  not  by¬ 
pass  an  LRP. 

Movement  by  night  Movement  by 
night,  another  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  tlie  guerrilla  band,  includes  road 
marches,  convoys,  recoimaissance, 
emplacement  of  operational  bases, 
resupply  activities,  rehearsals  and 
attacks.  Guevara  believed  his  guerril¬ 
las  knew  the  ground  better  than  did 
government  forces.  Therefore,  they 
would  have  more  success  while  op¬ 
erating  at  night  against  government 
forces  w  hose  "garrison  attitude”  kept 
them  safely  indoors  during  the  night. 
Guerrillas  were  free  to  move  forces, 
conduct  surveillance,  attack  with 
surprise  then  withdraw  into  the  night 
contributing  to  the  impression  that 
they  were  everywhere  and  could  at¬ 
tack  at  any  time. 

In  conventional  operations,  night 
operations  are  a  strong  component 
of  force  protection  for  the  parent  unit 
and  for  the  group  conducting  the 
operation.  Departing  from  a  brigade 
support  area  (BSA)  at  night  limits  the 
enemy's  knowledge  of  what  supplies 
are  loaded.  If  the  enemy  sees  three 
palletized-load  system  trucks  carry¬ 
ing  120-millimeter  tank  rounds  leav¬ 
ing  the  BSA  quickly,  heading  toward 
a  certain  task  force's  area  of  oper- 
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ations,  it  might  be  a  tip-off  that 
someone  is  short  of  ammunition. 
Weapons  training  also  should  be 
conducted  at  night,  if  possible,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cover  darkness 
provides. 

Careful  Use  of  Ammunition  (Sup¬ 
plies).  “[TJhe  care  which  must  be 
taken  of  ammunition  and  the  method 
of  using  it  are  further  characteristics 
of  guerrilla  warfare."6  All  armies  have 
restrictions  on  available  supplies,  the 
care  and  management  of  which  can 
contribute  significantly  to  any 
operation's  outcome.  For  example, 
wasteful  movement  of  unneeded 
supplies  can  detract  from  a  battle  in 
the  same  way  as  can  the  absence  of 
needed  supplies.  Supply  bases  or 
depots  are  also  high-payoff  targets. 

Ammunition  was  Guevara’s  most 
critical  supply  item.  It  was  only  avail¬ 
able  from  government  forces,  and  it 
was  quickly  expended.  Food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter  were  available  from 
the  local  population,  and  weapons, 
taken  from  the  government  or  guer¬ 
rilla  dead,  had  long,  useful  lives  if 
properly  maintained.  But  only  small 
amounts  of  ammunition  were  avail¬ 
able.  Guevara  trained  his  soldiers  to 
fire  only  at  certain  targets  and  to 
never  waste  ammunition.  Fire  disci¬ 
pline  and  marksmanship  were  critical. 

Ammunition  is  no  less  important. 
As  one  of  the  most  industrialized 
nations  on  earth,  the  United  States 
has  an  absolute  advantage  in  avail¬ 
able  supplies.  The  ability  to  move  a 
large  amount  of  supplies  rapidly  is  a 
key  strength.  However,  there  is  need¬ 
less  waste  of  military  assets,  which 
causes  support  soldiers  to  expend 
unnecessary  time  and  energy  and 
places  them  in  unnecessary  danger 
if  they  must  resupply  a  unit  that 
could  not  forecast  or  manage  its  re¬ 
sources  properly. 

That  the  US  Army  is  so  powerful 
and  fast  compromises  the  logistic 
chain.  The  farther  combat  vehicles 
and  troops  move  from  their  sources 
of  supplies,  the  more  resources  are 
required  to  resupply  them.  Therefore, 
timely  resupply  from  the  forward  sup¬ 
ply  brigade  is  critical.  For  example,  a 
tank  stationed  at  a  road  intersection 
still  consumes  fuel  even  while  sta¬ 
tionary  because  it  must  continue  to 
run  its  engine  to  keep  its  battery 


charged.  If  the  tank's  wing-man  is  10 
kilometers  away,  the  battalion's  sup¬ 
port  platoon  must  drive  farther  dis¬ 
tances  more  frequently  to  resupply 
both.  In  him.  the  support  platoon  is 
exposed  to  greater  risk  and  must  be 
protected  and  resupplied  as  well. 

Flexibility.  "Another  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  guerrilla  soldier 
is  his  flexibility,  his  ability  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  circumstances  and  to 
convert  to  his  sendee  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  actions.”7  Flexibility  is 
the  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  take  advantage  of 
change.  Guerrilla  annies  are  usually 
forced  to  limit  their  operations  to  tar¬ 
gets  of  opportunity  early  in  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  requires  flexibility  and 
the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  an 
unguarded  government  asset  or  mili¬ 
tary  target. 

No  operation  ever  goes  as  planned, 
and  the  skill  and  wisdom  to  recog¬ 
nize  changing  circumstance  can 
change  defeat  into  victory.  However, 
the  ability  to  do  this  is  only  present 
if  there  is  decentralized  control  and 
if  initiative  is  encouraged  at  every 
level.  The  higher  up  the  chain  of 
command  that  information  must 
travel  before  a  decision  can  be  made 
decreases  exponentially  the  time 
available  to  use  the  information. 

To  maintain  and  employ  flexibility 
US  forces  must  have  the  proper 
equipment  and  training  to  allow  them 
to  seize  the  initiative  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  changing  circumstances. 
Property  equipped  vehicles  enable 
soldiers  to  maintain  contact  with 
higher  headquarters  and  monitor 
ongoing  operations. 

Flexibility  is  further  developed 
through  training  soldiers  to  use  their 
mental  tools  to  maximize  their  physi¬ 
cal  tools.  The  ability  to  call  for  fire 
and  close  air  support  as  well  as  to 
coordinate  with  other  units  must  be 
taught  to  every  noncommissioned 
officer  (NCO). 

Initiative  is  the  most  important  tool 
that  can  be  taught  and  nurtured.  A 
commander,  platoon  leader  or  section 
sergeant  must  underwrite  subordi¬ 
nates'  honest  mistakes.  Soldiers  must 
really  believe  their  boss  wants  them 
to  seize  an  opportunity.  A  battalion 
commander  must  ensure  his  soldiers 
know  he  believes  in  their  ability  to 


adjust  to  a  changing  environment.  A 
battalion  commander  who  believes  in 
only  centralized  control  could  find 
that  his  elements  are  dead  or  lost  and 
his  vehicles  out  of  fuel  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Careful  Study  of  the  Ground. 

“[Gjuerrilla-defended  positions, 
when  they  have  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
ground,  are  invulnerable.”8  The  value 
of  reconnaissance  and  preparation, 
map  recoimaissance.  terrain  walks, 
rehearsals,  familiarity  with  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  enemy  and  the  local 
population  and  a  relationship  with 
the  local  population  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  Guerrilla  forces  usually  are 
familiar  with  the  people  and  the  ter¬ 
rain  in  which  they  operate. 

The  most  usefirl  aspect  of  a  study 
of  the  ground  is  recognizing  pat¬ 
terns.  Most  large  organizations,  es¬ 
pecially  military  organizations,  fall 
into  patterns  of  conduct.  Convoys 
leave  and  arrive;  guards  change 
shifts;  and  units  receive  supplies. 
Patterns  can  tell  how  long  it  takes  a 
unit  to  react  to  an  enemy  attack  and 
what  weapons  it  will  use.  Guevara's 
guerrillas'  familiarity  with  the  area  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  always  have  the  most 
reliable  information.9 

US  forces  must  recognize  that 
there  is  more  to  the  ground  than  just 
dirt.  During  an  LIC.  they  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  local  population  will  be 
close.  They  must  know  who  lives  in 
the  area  of  operations,  what  their 
politics  are,  whether  they  are  prima¬ 
rily  urban  or  agrarian  and  whether  op¬ 
erations  are  aiding  or  hindering  them 
in  their  daily  lives.  Soldiers  will  be 
interacting  closely  with  the  local 
populace,  so  training  must  go  be¬ 
yond  learning  to  yell  “stay  away  from 
the  wire." 

Surprise  and  Fury.  "The  form  of 
attack  of  a  guerrilla  army  is  also  dif¬ 
ferent;  starting  with  surprise  and 
fury,  irresistible,  it  suddenly  con¬ 
verts  itself  into  total  passivity.”10 
Surprise  is  doing  the  unexpected 
and  doing  it  rapidly — an  action 
that  gives  no  indication  or  warning 
when  it  begins  or  when  it  will  end. 
However,  surprise  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  mobility  and  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Also,  movement  at  night  increases 
flexibility  and  contributes  to  surprise. 
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Even  with  limited  resources  and 
personnel,  Guevara  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  the  edge  of  surprise.  Attack¬ 
ing  government  forces  when  they 
did  not  expect  it  was  the  only  way 
to  maximize  limited  resources.  A  criti¬ 
cal  part  of  his  plan  was  to  keep  gov¬ 
ernment  forces  guessing  where  he 
would  strike  next,  forcing  them  to 
spread  their  resources  thin  to  cover 
all.  or  the  most  probable,  targets. 

US  forces  can  keep  adversaries 
off  balance  by  not  establishing  pat¬ 
terns.  Units  that  establish  routines 
that  can  be  "read"  by  the  enemy  can 
fall  victim  to  surprise  attacks.  In  the 
mid-1990s,  US  Army  Rangers  in  So¬ 
malia  established  a  dangerous  pat¬ 
tern  by  taking  down  buildings, 
thought  to  contain  Somali  warlords, 
in  the  same  way  every  time.  After 
seeing  the  US  military  continuously 
use  the  same  tactics,  the  Somalis  laid 
a  successful  ambush.  Somali  Colonel 
Ali  Aden  said.  “If  you  use  a  tactic 
twice,  you  should  not  use  it  a  third 
time."11 

In  1999,  a  successful  use  of  sur¬ 
prise  occurred  at  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center  in  Utah.  The  opposing 
force  (OPFOR)  set  a  pattern  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  BSA  with  mortars  about  the 
same  time  every  day.  Their  location 
was  never  the  same,  but  their  target 
was  usually  fuel  tankers.  The  com¬ 
mander  deduced  the  pattern  and  the 
next  likely  area  from  which  the 
OPFOR  would  attack.  He  was  right, 
and  his  troops  destroyed  the  OPFOR 
mortar  team. 12 

Learning  by  Example 

Leaders  can  apply  Guev  ara's  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  ever-changing  LIC/UW 
environment,  which  has  several  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics,  as  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  examples  illustrate. 

No  front  lines  and  no  clearly  de¬ 
fined  battlespace,  enemy  areas  or 
safe  areas.  An  LIC  is  not  limited  to 
the  linear  battle;  the  enemy  might 
come  from  all  sides.  Therefore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  conflict  will  have 
defined  enemy  areas  or  safe  areas. 
The  danger  to  convoys  or  supply 
areas  will  be  just  as  great  as  or 
greater  than  to  infantry  soldiers.  With 
no  organized  uniformed  army  to  de¬ 
feat  or  terrain  to  hold,  battles  will  be 
ones  of  individual  initiative. 

During  the  Afghanistan  guerrilla 


war  to  repel  the  Soviet  Army,  the 
Mujahidin — Afghan  rebels — roamed 
the  countryside.  They  would  choose 
an  ambush  site,  destroy  a  convoy 
then  disappear,  forcing  the  Soviets 
to  deploy  more  soldiers  and  armored 
vehicles  on  every  convoy.13 

Close  proximity  to  local  popula¬ 
tion.  In  an  urban  env  ironment  or 
countryside,  the  area  of  operations  is 
usually  tied  to  the  civilian  population. 
Protecting  one  civilian  group  from 
another  requires  a  close  relationship 
with  the  protected  group.  The  mis¬ 
sion  will  not  be  to  defeat  an 
enemy’s  standing  army  but  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  between  two  ethnic 
groups  or  to  support  a  newly  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Proximity  to  civil¬ 
ians  might  also  affect  logistics,  since 
many  receiving  and  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  will  be  located  in  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  areas  and  might  employ  local 
citizens. 14 

Specialized  supply  requirements. 

Individual  water  sources,  fresh  food, 
automotive  parts,  humanitarian-aid 
items,  nonlethal  weapons  and  infra¬ 
structure  supplies  are  all  nonstand¬ 
ard  supply  items  that  might  be 
needed  in  a  low-intensity  conflict.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  these  items,  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  conventional  war.  will  be 
needed  over  an  area  far  wider  than 
on  a  conventional  battlefield.  The  US 
Army  discovered  this  while  conduct¬ 
ing  military  operations  in  urban  ter¬ 
rain  training.  Special  ladders  and 
other  climbing  aids,  as  well  as  forced- 
entry  tools,  were  required.15 

Specialized  requirements  for  build¬ 
ing  democracy,  such  as  food,  voting 
equipment  and  public  address  sys¬ 
tems,  might  also  be  needed.16  The 
USMC  Small  Wars  Manual  states, 
“In  most  small  war  situations,  ahnost 
every  accepted  principle  of  warfare 
on  a  large  scale  is  subject  to  modifi¬ 
cation  due  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
operation.  It  is  this  characteristic  that 
sets  the  ‘small  war’  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  supply  plan  in  any  small  war 
theater  must  be  ready  to  meet  these 
irregular  conditions.”17 

Greater  requirement  for  indi¬ 
vidual  or  small-unit  operations.  Dur¬ 
ing  LICs.  combat  units  are  broken 
into  smaller  groups  and  spread  over 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  area  of 


operations.  This  altered  battlespace 
requires  a  flexible,  fluid  supply-distri¬ 
bution  channel  because  if  combat 
units  are  not  massed  in  small  areas, 
conventional  supply-distribution 
systems  will  not  work.  Support  sol¬ 
diers  will  have  to  travel  longer  dis¬ 
tances  to  resupply  the  widespread 
combat  units. 

In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  US 
forces  are  currently  confronting  this 
problem.  Since  their  mission  is  peace¬ 
keeping,  forces  are  spread  over  a 
large  area  for  maximum  visibility, 
which  creates  considerable  supply 
challenges. 18  Creation  of  flexible  sup¬ 
ply  teams  is  needed  to  meet  these 
new  demands. 

Decrease  in  US  ability  to  optimize 
mass  or  use  heavy  weapons.  US  in¬ 
dustrial  power  might  not  be  used 
because  of  political  constraints  or  it 
might  be  ineffective.  For  example, 
tanks  that  can  destroy  targets  at  2,500 
meters  might  be  used  as  roadblocks, 
or  bombers  that  can  deliver  tons  of 
ordnance  might  not  be  used  at  all. 
Consider  the  following  examples  of 
ineffectiv  e  firepower. 

During  France’s  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Vietnamese  communists  from 
1946  to  1954,  they  made  considerable 
use  of  heavy  artillery.  However,  they 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  artil¬ 
lery  had  little  effect  on  Vietnamese 
guerrillas.  The  Viet  Mhili — the  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  Viet  Cong — took  cover 
until  artillery  barrages  ceased  then 
continued  their  attack.  The  Viet  Minh 
also  "hugged"  French  bases,  keep¬ 
ing  too  close  for  the  French  to  call 
in  effectiv  e  fire.  The  French  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  close  air  support  was 
largely  ineffective  against  the  guer¬ 
rillas.19 

hi  another  example.  British  soldier 
T.E.  Lawrence  directed  Arab  guerrilla 
warriors  to  avoid  open  battles  with 
the  Turks  because  the  Turks  out¬ 
gunned  them.  He  opted  for  attacks  on 
supply  and  troop  trains  —  areas 
where  heavy  firepower  was  absent.20 

These  examples  reveal  firepower 
limitations  that  could  affect  US  logis¬ 
ticians'  abilities  to  operate  in  an  LIC 
area.  With  no  heavy  or  effective  fire¬ 
power,  guerrilla  fighters  might  be 
more  willing  to  risk  confrontation,  es¬ 
pecially  with  less  well-armed  logistics 
soldiers. 
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Inability  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  Guerrilla  fighters  are  civil- 
ians.  If  they  are  not  carrying  weap¬ 
ons.  they  are  almost  impossible  to 
identity  as  adversaries.  Civilians 
who  are  not  guerrillas  might  be 
passing  information  to  the  enemy 
or  to  US  forces.  Each  person  will 
have  loyalties,  and  some  people  will 
change  loyalties  daily. 

The  Russian  occupation  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  provides  many  examples 
of  "tmsted"  Afghan  citizens  commit¬ 
ting  acts  of  sabotage  against  the 
Soviets.  In  one  instance,  a  Soviet 
officer's  driver  helped  Afghan  rebels 
kidnap  the  Soviet  officer.  In  another, 
an  Afghan  employee  at  the  commu¬ 
nist  party  headquarters  planted  a 
bomb.  After  the  explosion,  and  not 
being  a  suspect,  she  got  a  new  job 
at  Kabul  University  where  she 
planted  another  bomb.  Both  bombs 
caused  considerable  damage  and 
loss  of  life.21 

An  increase  of  nonaligned  play¬ 
ers.  Apart  from  civilian  populations, 
there  are  a  number  of  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations  (NGO),  gov¬ 
ernment  organizations  from  neutral 
countries,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  businesses  and  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  interests  might 
be  for,  against  or  neutral  to  US  in¬ 
terests. 

The  Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas.  currently  lists  70  NGOs  oper¬ 
ating  in  Kosovo  alone.22  While 
such  organizations  are  for  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons,  how  many  could 
harbor  a  sniper  or  saboteur?  How 
many  might  relay  information  about 
US  forces  if  they  felt  it  would  fur¬ 
ther  their  interests?  Also,  simply 
conferring  with  representatives  of 
extreme  political  organizations  can 
sometimes  lend  them  a  legitimacy 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  US  in¬ 
terests.23 

Changes  in  the  military  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process  and  battle 

rhythm.  Conventional  US  warriors 
are  accustomed  to  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  planning  and  execution  cycle 
known  as  battle  rhythm.  A  brigade 
battle  rhythm  for  a  major  operation 
is  32  horns  for  planning  and  prepa¬ 
ration  and  21  horns  for  execution.24 
At  the  NTC,  the  battle  rhythm  is 


one  preparation  day  and  one  battle 
day,  then  the  cycle  repeats.  In  an 
LIC.  many  smaller  operations  might 
be  required,  each  with  varying  time 
lines.25  Therefore,  the  schedule  that 
unit  leaders  have  trained  to 
throughout  their  careers  might  not 
apply. 

The  availability  and  use  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technology.  Geographic  po¬ 
sitioning  systems  (GPS),  night-vision 
goggles  (NVGs).  weapons,  cellular 
phones  and  GPS  jatmners  are  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  for  relatively  low 
prices  and  can  be  purchased  from  a 
military  surplus  catalog.26  This  avail¬ 
ability  of  high-tech  weapons  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  threat.  Guerrilla 
annies  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
tank,  but  they  might  be  able  to  afford 
plastic  explosives.  NVGs  and  various 
small  anus. 

In  a  1999  Army  Times  article. 
Colonel  John  Rosenberger,  the 
NTC  OPFOR  commander,  de¬ 
scribes  available  technology:  “For 
$40,000  I  can  go  buy  a  GPS  jaimner 
from  Russia.  They  put  it  on  the 
market  two  months  ago.  It’s  an  8- 
watt  jammer  that  will  take  down 
both  [commonly  used  GPS]  fre¬ 
quencies  for  about  200  to  250 
miles.  Well,  that  levels  the  playing 
field.  .  .  .  [Shouldn't  we  be  train¬ 
ing  against  the  forces  that  create 
a  loss  of  GPS  capability?  You 
bet.”27 

Training’s  Importance 

A  conventional  army  cannot  be 
tluust  into  an  LIC/UW  environment 
without  training  or  preparation.  A 
UW  environment  is  just  that — un¬ 
conventional.  If  soldiers  are  not 
trained  or  allowed  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  US  Armed  Forces  will 
lose.  There  are  limited  resources 
abroad  and  limited  amounts  of  train¬ 
ing  time.  Therefore,  the  US  military 
must  determine  the  correct  training 
needed  for  tomorrow’s  battles  and 
focus  on  it. 

The  military  can  prepare  for 
changes  in  the  plan,  but  the  only  way 
it  can  really  prepare  for  unconven¬ 
tional  war  is  to  teach  soldiers  to  take 
the  initiative.  Leaders  must  ensure 
that  NCOs  receive  the  proper  re¬ 
sources  and  the  confidence  that 
they  will  be  tmsted  with  important 
missions. 


US  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  that  unconventional  warfare  “is 
another  type  of  war,  new  in  its  inten¬ 
sity.  ancient  in  its  origins — war  by 
guerrillas,  subversives,  insurgents, 
assassins;  war  by  ambush  instead  of 
by  combat;  by  infiltration,  instead  of 
aggression,  seeking  victory  by  erod¬ 
ing  and  exhausting  the  enemy  in¬ 
stead  of  engaging  him.  .  .  .  [I]t  re¬ 
quires  in  those  situations  where  we 
must  counter  it ...  a  whole  new  kind 
of  strategy,  a  wholly  different  kind  of 
force  and  therefore  a  new  and  wholly 
different  kind  of  military  training.”28 
Kennedy's  statement  shows  remark¬ 
able  insight  into  the  battles  of  the 
future.  MR 
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Functional  Alignment  of  Army  Branches: 
A  Key  for  Change 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Chuck  Anderson,  US  Army 


In  June  1999,  shortly  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  (CSA),  General  Eric  K.  Sliinseld 
said  his  goal  was  "to  provide  strate¬ 
gic  leadership  [to]  keep  the  Army 
the  preeminent  land  warfighting 
force  in  the  world."1  He  postulated  slx 
objectives: 

•  Increase  strategic  responsive¬ 
ness. 

•  Develop  a  clear  long-term  strat¬ 
egy  to  improve  operational  joint 
readiness  and  to  implement  Joint  Vi¬ 
sion  2010  goals. 

•  Develop  leaders  for  joint  war¬ 
fighting. 

•  Complete  the  full  integration  of 
Active  (AC)  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  (RC). 

•  Fill  all  warfighting  units. 

•  Provide  for  the  well-being  of 
soldiers,  civilians  and  family  mem¬ 
bers.2 

Shinseki  then  set  the  azimuth  for 
a  more  deployable,  lethal  force  that 
would  be  properly  manned  and 
equipped  to  accomplish  US  national 
military  strategy.  Given  the  continu¬ 
ous  and  growing  gap  between  fimd- 
ing  and  military  requirements,  this 
task  would  require  looking  hard  at 
competing  programs  and  capabilities 
and  making  difficult  decisions  on  the 
nature  of  traditional  Army  roles  and 
capabilities. 

Fight  to  Win  or 
Adapt  to  Win? 

The  Army's  ultimate  business  is  to 
fight  and  win  the  nation's  wars.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  currently  involved  in  many 
activities  that  do  not  match  traditional 
roles.  In  1997,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  John  T.  White,  addressing 
the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR)  Board,  said.  "We  are  at  a  piv¬ 
otal  point  in  history  where  the  Cold 
War  recedes  in  the  past  and  a  new 
century  rushes  toward  us.”3  The 
QDR  challenges  the  Army  to  de¬ 


velop  new  strateg>r  and  capabilities  for 
an  era  that  will  have  fewer  resources. 
According  to  White,  this  effort  would 
involve  some  "hellish”  choices  and 
the  only  sacred  cow  is  a  strong  de¬ 
fense.4  To  realize  his  vision  and  set 
the  Army's  fiscal  course.  Shinseki  will 
have  to  make  these  hellish  choices. 

In  Fighting  for  the  Future:  Will 
America  Triumph?  Ralph  Peters  sug¬ 
gests  there  is  a  fundamental  asym¬ 
metry  between  the  kind  of  military 
force  we  have  and  the  kind  we  need.5 
Peters'  underlying  theme  is  that  we 
are  "preparing  for  the  war  we  want 
to  fight . .  .  not  the  conflicts  we  can¬ 
not  avoid.”6  Clearly,  Shinseki  is  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  avoid  this  trap  and  is 
trying  to  bring  strategic  relevance 
and  balance  to  the  Army  without 
risking  the  nation's  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

Changes  in  force  structure  and  tra¬ 
ditional  roles  are  inevitable.  Inherent 
parochialism  and  branch  pride  will  be 
the  most  challenging  hurdle  to  nego¬ 
tiate  as  the  Army  moves  toward  be¬ 
coming  a  strategic  force.  As  the  Army 
modifies  force  structure  and  creates 
a  doctrine  tailored  for  tomorrow’s 
conflicts,  it  must  assess  current 
branches  and  their  contribution  to 
warfighting. 

On  22  April  1898,  Congress  pro¬ 
vided  that  "the  organized  and  active 
land  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
consist  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  when  called  into  service 
of  the  United  States.”7  AC  and  RC 
organization  and  functions  have 
evolved  over  time  to  meet  the  tasks 
required  for  "prompt  and  sustained 
operations  on  land.”8 

After  World  War  II  the  Army's 
roles  and  missions  were  to  defeat 
enemy  land  forces,  seize  and  occupy 
terrain,  defend  land  areas,  shoot 
down  aircraft,  conduct  amphibious 


and  airborne  operations,  provide  in¬ 
telligence  and  sustain  itself  over  long 
periods  of  time.9  Indeed,  the  Army 
has  met  a  range  of  challenges  with 
competent,  confident  soldiers  tramed 
to  perform  specific  fiinctions  that 
contributed  to  overall  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Over  time,  functions  and  associ¬ 
ated  technology  generated  unique 
skills  and  competencies  that  gave 
birth  to  the  various  branches.  The 
branches  became  platform-centric, 
gaining  autonomy  and  specificity  in 
warfighting.  Current  and  forecasted 
threats,  sendee  roles  and  missions 
and  technology  influenced  branch 
perpetuity  and  relevance,  which  led 
to  plump  budgets  for  operations  and 
maintenance  and  future  systems. 
Branch  success  was  measured  by  the 
new  weapon  system  on  the  horizon 
or  an  improv  ed  budget.  Army  branch 
traditions  were  on  the  brink  of  be¬ 
coming  impediments  to  efficiently 
linking  resources  (means)  to  how 
we  intend  to  fight  (ways).  Slight 
changes  in  warfighting,  training  and 
maintenance  are  closely  scrutinized 
for  a  change  in  branch  structure, 
which  could  lead  to  a  failure  in 
branch  relevance. 

A  Common  Platform 

If  file  Army  adopts  a  common  plat¬ 
form,  the  only  significant  difference 
will  be  the  weapons  and  fire  control 
systems  used.  A  common  platform 
eases  maintenance  and  streamlines 
training  and  supply.  Just  imagine  the 
military  occupation  skills  and  officer 
branches  of  Infantry  and  Armor  merg¬ 
ing  to  form  one  branch — maneu¬ 
ver — to  groom  officers  to  lead  com¬ 
bined  arms  and  mission-tailored 
battalions  and  brigades  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  traditional  maneuver  func¬ 
tions  of  seizing  and  holding  terrain 
and  closing  with  and  destroying 
the  enemy. 
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Deep  and  close  fires  are  coordi¬ 
nated  and  executed  by  the  strike 
branch — an  amalgamation  of  the 
current  attack  helicopter  and  artillery 
branch.  Strike  officers  command 
units  that  shape  the  battlefield 
through  interdiction  by  lethal  and 
nonlethal  means.  Strike  and  maneu¬ 
ver  packages  are  tailored  for  contin¬ 
gencies  ranging  from  peacekeeping 
to  a  major  theater  war  and  can  easily 
function  as  a  force  package  for  a  joint 
task  force  (JTF).  Maneuver  and  strike 
branches  see  battlespace  in  real  time 
achieving  information  dominance, 
thereby  providing  opportunities  for 
commanders  to  mass  the  effects  of 
combat  power  vice  massing  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment. 

The  branch  or  function  that  will 
significantly  contribute  to  achieving 
information  dominance  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  operations  branch,  which 
would  combine  signal  and  intelli¬ 
gence  functions.  Transmitting  and 
receiving  information  through  vari¬ 
ous  media  and  interpreting  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  information  is  the  information 
operations  branch's  core  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It  also  provides  red  and  blue  ar¬ 
rays  and  terrain  and  weather  infonna- 
tion  in  support  of  maneuver  and 
strike  functions. 

The  ability  to  sustain  a  tailored 
formation  for  a  specific  mission  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  sustainment 
branch,  which  incorporates  all  current 
personnel,  maintenance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  quartermaster,  contractor  and 
ordnance  functions,  and  tailors  logis¬ 
tic  and  transportation  packages  by 
shifting  and  tracking  assets  to  sup¬ 
port  contingencies.  This  branch  also 
fuses  host-nation,  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  allied  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  force's  multilayered,  full-di¬ 
mensional  protection  is  the  force- 
protection  branch's  responsibility.  It 
combines  air  defense,  chemical,  mili¬ 
tary  police  and  engineer  branches. 
The  force  protection  branch  protects 
forces  and  facilities  from  attack  while 
maintaining  freedom  of  maneuver 
during  deployment,  employment  and 
redeployment  and  provides  active 
and  passive  defense  measures  to 
protect  the  force  as  well  as  the  as¬ 
sets  to  ensure  operational  and  tacti¬ 
cal  mobility. 

From  13  to  5 

An  amalgamation  of  the  13  Army 
branches  into  five  functional  compo¬ 


nents  opens  constructive  dialogue 
regarding  the  Anny's  warfighting  for¬ 
mations:  corps,  divisions  and  bri¬ 
gades.  From  the  five  functional  com¬ 
ponents.  formations  can  be  tailored 
and  sustained  for  worldwide  contin¬ 
gencies.  The  building-block  ap¬ 
proach  to  force  packages  could 
streamline  overhead,  such  as  head¬ 
quarters.  personnel  and  maintenance 
support.  Most  important,  the  Army 
functional  alignment  would  further 
the  formation  of  capabilities-based 
TIT'S. 

From  a  training  perspective,  the 
numerous  schools  also  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five.  For  example.  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky,  could  become  the 
maneuver  center;  Fort  Bliss.  Texas, 
would  become  the  force-protection 
operational  area.  An  officer's  profes¬ 
sional  growth  in  each  functional  area 
would  provide  the  Army  a  diverse 
officer  corps  for  use  in  a  wide  range 
of  positions. 

The  possibilities  are  endless  when 
branches  are  combined  and  aligned 
functionally.  Having  purple-suit 
branches  that  serve  all  services 
might  sen  e  as  an  effective,  yet  cost¬ 
avoiding  initiative.  Legal  and  medical 
branches  are  prime  candidates.  Cen¬ 
tralizing  legal  and  medical  functions 
across  all  sendees  would  ensure  that 
these  low  -density,  high-demand  skills 
are  best  aligned  with  the  needs  of 
the  military  versus  the  needs  of  one 
sendee.  Also,  centralized  training  and 
modernization  would  benefit  the 
military  force. 

If  the  military  is  successful  in 
this  endeavor,  the  signal  and  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  branches  also  would 
be  considered  as  a  purple-suit  func¬ 
tional  area.  The  most  logical  ben¬ 
efit  would  be  ensuring  a  common 
command  and  control  (C2)  architec¬ 
ture  with  supporting  functional  in¬ 
puts  from  maneuver,  strike,  force 
protection,  information  operations 
and  sustainment.  Battle  manage¬ 
ment.  C2,  "red"  force  and  terrain  and 
weather  analyses  would  be  stream¬ 


lined  when  all  signal  and  intelli¬ 
gence  leaders  are  educated  and 
trained  from  one  source  and  exposed 
to  the  same  hardware  and  software 
tailored  for  specific  service  mission 
areas.  A  common,  relevant  air.  ground 
and  sea  picture  w  ould  enhance  the 
effective  and  efficient  use  of  all  ser¬ 
vice  capability  in  accomplishing  cam¬ 
paign  objectives. 

Functional  alignment  would  re¬ 
duce  parochialism  and  enhance 
change  in  force  structure  and  how 
the  force  intends  to  fight.  Traditional 
branch  insignia  could  be  replaced 
with  an  insignia  exemplifying  that 
each  person  is  a  soldier  first,  trained 
and  equipped  to  perform  a  range  of 
functions  across  the  spectrum  of 
conflict. 

In  light  of  projected  threats,  the 
international  and  domestic  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  missions  that  can  be 
expected,  change  is  on  the  horizon. 
All  sendees  are  adjusting  traditional 
roles  by  expanding  capabilities 
whether  fonvard  from  the  sea  or  from 
space.  The  race  to  be  more  relevant 
has  begun.  So.  the  more  capabilities- 
based  the  Army  becomes,  the  more 
relevant  it  will  be  in  this  world  of 
uncertainty.  MR 
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Engagement  Force: 

A  Solution  to  the  Readiness  Dilemma 

Colonel  Timothy  D.  Cherry,  US  Army 


The  military  has  an  important 
role  in  engagement-helping  to 
shape  the  international  environ¬ 
ment  in  appropriate  wavs  to  bring 
about  a  more  peaceful  and  stable 
world.  The  purpose  of  our  Armed 
Forces ,  however,  is  to  deter  and  de¬ 
feat  threats  of  organized  violence  to 
our  country  and  its  interests.  URi/e 
fighting  and  winning  two  near  si¬ 
multaneous  wars  remains  the  fore¬ 
most  task,  we  must  also  respond  to 
a  wide  variety  of  other  potential 
crises. 

—  GEN  John  M.  Shalikashvili1 

The  Soviet  Union's  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  sent  many  analysts  scrambling 
to  come  up  with  new  post-Cold  War 
security  assessments  and  strategies. 
While  there  was  no  consensus  as  to 
the  greatest  threat  facing  US  inter¬ 
ests.  it  was  evident  the  US  must  be¬ 
come  a  leader  in  promoting  peace 
and  preventing  regional  conflict. 

One  new  concept  that  emerged 
was  engagement,  which  shapes  the 
international  environment  by  promot¬ 
ing  regional  stability  and  the  peace- 
fill  resolution  of  problems.  A  recent 
National  Security  Strategy  document 
states,  “Today's  complex  security 
environment  demands  that  all  of  our 
instruments  of  national  power  be  ef¬ 
fectively  integrated  to  achieve  our 
security  objectives.  .  .  .  American 
leadership  and  engagement  in  the 
world  are  vital  for  our  security,  and 
our  nation  and  the  world  are  safer 
and  more  prosperous  as  a  result.”2 

The  new  concept  led  to  a  revised 
national  military  strategy  that  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  terms  Shape,  Respond 
and  Prepare  Now.  General  John  M. 
Shalikashvili  says,  "The  National 
Military  Strategy  is  based  on  these 
concepts.  It  builds  on  the  premise 
that  tlie  United  States  will  remain  glo¬ 
bally  engaged  to  Shape  the  interna¬ 
tional  environment  and  create  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  US  interests  and 
global  security.  It  emphasizes  that 
our  Armed  Forces  must  Respond  to 
the  full  spectrum  of  crises  in  order  to 


protect  our  national  interests.  It  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  as  we  pursue  shap¬ 
ing  and  responding  activities,  we 
must  also  take  steps  to  Prepare  Now 
for  an  uncertain  fiiture”3 

As  the  Army  struggled  with  pro¬ 
mulgating  and  implementing  the  new 
engagement  strategy,  it  was  also 
completing  a  major  downsizing  initia¬ 
tive  slated  to  reduce  the  active  Army 
by  300.000  (from  795.000  to  495.000) 
and  the  number  of  divisions  from  18 
to  10.  What,  in  effect,  happened  was 
the  introduction  of  a  new  engage¬ 
ment  strategy  that  required  increased 
operational  force  deployments,  but 
with  less  force  structure  with  which 
to  execute  the  new  strategy. 

Ironically,  “the  Department  of 
Defense's  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR) 
in  1993  based  its  operational  require¬ 
ments  on  fielding  forces  sufficient  to 
win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts  (MRCs)  and  to 
provide  overseas  presence.  In  deter¬ 
mining  force  requirements,  the  BUR 
assumed  small-scale  contingencies 
(SSCs)  could  be  handled  as  lesser 
cases  by  forces  earmarked  for  MRCs, 
without  any  negative  effect  on  their 
capabilities  for  the  primary  mission. 
Since  1989,  however,  the  number  of 
small-scale  conflicts,  humanitarian 
emergencies  and  other  similar  contin¬ 
gencies  has  grown  from  16  during  the 
Cold  War  period  to  45  from  1989  to 
1997.”4  Army  leaders  did  not  foresee 
the  Annv's  increased  participation  in, 
and  the  long  duration  of.  SSCs  and 
the  resultant  high  operational  tempo 
(OPTEMPO).  Nor  did  they  foresee 
their  impact  on  Army  readiness. 

The  Army  determined  that  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  forces  would  be  used 
to  accomplish  engagement  activi¬ 
ties  and  fight  major  theater  wars 
(MTWs).  According  to  the  1997  Quad¬ 
rennial  Defense  Review7  (QDR),  “US 
forces  must  be  multimission  capable 
and  .  .  .  able  to  transition  to  fighting 
[MTWs]  from  a  posture  of  global 
engagement — that  is.  from  substan¬ 
tial  levels  of  peacetime  engagement 
overseas  as  well  as  multiple  concur¬ 


rent  smaller  scale  contingencies.”5 
However,  the  Army  is  structured  for 
warfighting — not  SSCs — and  must 
tailor  forces  substantially  for  most 
contingency  operations. 

Because  Army  forces  train  pre¬ 
dominately  on  conventional  war¬ 
fighting  tasks,  units  identified  for 
most  contingency  operations  require 
specialized  training  before  deploy¬ 
ment.  Predictably,  while  units  train  for 
and  execute  SSCs,  warfighting  skills 
atrophy  and  combat  proficiency  de¬ 
clines.  More  important,  while  units 
are  caught  in  the  cycle  of  preparing 
for,  executing  and  recovering  from 
SSCs,  they  are  essentially  unavailable 
for  MTWs.  This  recent  phenomenon 
threatens  the  Army's  ability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplish  its  primary  mis¬ 
sion — fighting  and  winning  two  near 
simultaneous  MTWs. 

At  the  center  of  the  Army's  readi¬ 
ness  dilemma  is  the  mismatch  be¬ 
tween  current  mission  requirements 
and  forces  available.  Clearly,  General 
Eric  K.  Shinseki,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
US  Army,  recognizes  the  Army's 
readiness  and  engagement  chal¬ 
lenges.  as  evidenced  by  his  recent 
mandate  to  fill  divisions  to  100  per¬ 
cent  strength  and  to  stand-up  two 
experimental  transformation  brigades 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  SSCs. 

The  Army  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  these  initiatives 
alone  will  only  slow  the  downward¬ 
readiness  trend,  not  reverse  it.  Re¬ 
cent  congressional  interest  and  the 
upcoming  QDR  process  offer  a  win¬ 
dow  of  opportunity  for  the  Army  to 
present  a  viable  solution  to  the  readi¬ 
ness  dilemma. 

Decline  in  Warfighting 
Readiness 

Before  the  Gulf  War,  Army  war- 
fighting  units  (divisions,  brigades 
and  battalions)  focused  primarily  on 
fighting  and  winning  the  nation's 
wars.  Reasonable  predictability  en¬ 
abled  units  to  conduct  long-range 
planning  and  implement  Cold-War 
training  doctrine. 
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Four  to  eight  months  before  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year,  divisions,  bri¬ 
gades  and  battalions  produced  an¬ 
nual  command  training  guidance  with 
attached  training  calendars.  Quarterly 
training  briefings,  which  focused  on 
w  arfighting  mission  essential  task  list 
(METL)  assessments,  were  con¬ 
ducted  30  days  before  each  quarter. 
Quarterly  training  plans,  designed  to 
improve  METL  proficiency,  were  re¬ 
viewed.  modified  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  contracts  that  higher-lev  el  com¬ 
manders  approved. 

For  the  most  part,  units  were  di¬ 
rected  and  resourced  to  conduct  re¬ 
quired  annual  external  evaluations  at 
battalion  and  company  levels.  Ma¬ 
neuver  brigades  and  battalions 
trained  extensively  before  combat 
training  center  (CTC)  rotations,  and 
performances  reflected  this  training. 
Clear  mission  focus  and  frequent 
training  events  at  each  echelon  en¬ 
abled  units  to  sustain  mission  profi¬ 
ciency  and  remain  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  band  of  excellence.  The  Army 
entered  Operation  Desert  Storm  as 
the  finest  trained  force  ever  fielded 
by  the  United  States.  Its  performance 
in  combat  validated  Army  training 
doctrine. 

Because  their  training  was  ad¬ 
equately  resourced,  units  achieved  a 
remarkable  state  of  combat  readiness. 
They  focused  on  their  warfighting 
mission  and  planned  and  executed 
their  training  schedules  with  reason¬ 
able  predictability  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  now  the  case.  Shortly  after  the 
Gulf  War  ended,  the  US  government 
cashed  in  its  Cold  War  peace  divi¬ 
dend  by  reducing  force  structure  and 
defense  budgets.  Coping  with  reduc¬ 
tion  in  forces  and  concurrent  in¬ 
creases  in  OPTEMPO.  units  are  find¬ 
ing  it  more  difficult  to  follow  the 
Army's  training  doctrine. 

The  Army's  combat  training  cen¬ 
ters  include  the  Battle  Command 
Training  Program,  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center  (NTC),  the  Joint  Readi¬ 
ness  Training  Center  (JRTC)  and  the 
Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center 
(CMTC).  These  training  centers  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  training  a  unit  can  ex¬ 
perience  short  of  actual  combat.  At 
the  core  of  all  training  centers  is  a 
highly  trained  cadre  of  observ  ers  and 
controllers  (O/Cs),  a  professional  and 
competent  opposing  force  (OPFOR) 
and  a  state-of-the-art  instrumenta¬ 


tion  system  that  can  replay  what  ac¬ 
tually  happened  during  each  simu¬ 
lated  battle.  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  combat  training  centers  are 
widely  credited  for  the  Army's  superb 
performance  during  Desert  Storm. 

Unit  performance  during  training- 
center  rotations  remains  the  key  mea¬ 
sure  of  warfighting  proficiency  in  the 
active  Army.  Unfortunately,  recent 
reports  coming  out  of  combat  train¬ 
ing  centers  highlight  the  Army's  de¬ 
clining  readiness  posture. 

In  early  1999,  the  Army  inspector 
general  told  senior  leaders  that  “en¬ 
try-level  performance  at  the  combat 
training  centers  continues  to  de¬ 
cline.”6  He  cited  lack  of  resources, 
absent  leaders.  OPTEMPO,  person¬ 
nel  turbulence  and  defused  mission 
focus  as  predominate  reasons  for  the 
decline.  According  to  NTC  leaders, 
declining  training  budgets  year  after 
year,  coupled  with  the  demand  of 
noncombat  missions  overseas,  have 
left  combat  anus  units  less  trained. 
"Leaders  [at  NTC]  are  unanimous  in 
their  view  that  units  are  arriving  at  a 
much  lower  entry  level  than  they 
were  just  a  few  years  ago.”7 

Negative  Impact 

The  negative  impact  of  the  lack  of 
training  is  noticed  at  all  levels.  A 
mechanized  infantry  platoon  ser¬ 
geant  with  12  training  center  rota¬ 
tions  noticed  the  difference  between 
previous  and  current  rotations:  “[In 
the  past,]  we'd  spend  almost  six 
months  training  up.  Once  we  got  [to 
NTC],  we  were  ready  to  go.''8 

The  erosion  of  basic  warfighting 
skills  is  file  most  obvious  indicator  of 
less-frequent  training.  According  to 
a  former  O/C  and  OPFOR  com¬ 
mander,  there  is  an  absence  of  funda¬ 
mental  skills  and  abilities  at  ev  en  lev  el. 
Many  believe  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  training.9  One  of  the  primary  rea¬ 
sons  units  are  showing  up  at  CTCs 
less  trained  is  the  adverse  impact  of 
SSCs  on  the  active  Army. 

SSCs'  most  obvious  impact  on  the 
Army  is  the  decline  in  warfighting 
proficiency  of  units  earmarked  for 
SSC  operations.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  greatest 
impact  of  participation  in  an  SSC 
operation  comes  from  removing  a 
unit  from  its  normal  training  cycle. 
Units  require  repetitive,  cyclical  col¬ 


lective-training  events  using  maneu¬ 
ver  areas,  gunnery  ranges  and  simu¬ 
lations  in  order  to  maintain  combat 
capability.10  "Combat  anus  units  (In¬ 
fantry,  Armor,  Artillery)  that  are 
heavily  equipment-dependent  face 
the  greatest  combat  skill  erosion 
when  they  participate  in  a  peace  op¬ 
eration,  particularly  when  they  par¬ 
ticipate  without  their  equipment  and 
perform  tasks  that  are  significantly 
different  than  the  combat  tasks  to 
which  they  train.”11  A  recent  Con¬ 
gressional  Budget  Office  study  on  the 
effects  of  peace  operations  found 
that  "Army  units  have  shown  a  clear 
drop  in  their  training  readiness  for 
conventional  war  after  taking  part  in 
peace  operations.”12 

Recently,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
deployed  to  Bosnia  to  conduct 
peacekeeping  duty  for  one  year  and 
did  not  expect  to  reestablish  and  test 
required  high-intensity  warfighting 
skills  until  March  2000-five  months 
after  returning  from  Bosnia.  Thus, 
one  of  the  Army's  premier  heavy  di¬ 
visions  expected  to  be  affected  for 
nearly  two  years  by  its  participation 
in  the  Bosnia  mission  and  would  not 
be  immediately  deployable  for  war¬ 
time  tasking.13 

Further  complicating  the  readiness 
issue  are  the  second-  and  third-order 
effects  on  other  units.  According  to 
a  recent  Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned  (CALL)  study,  sustained 
SSC  operations  affect  up  to  three 
times  the  actual  deployed  troop 
strength.  Replacement  units  usually 
require  from  two  to  six  months  ad¬ 
vance  notice  for  train-up.  Once  noti¬ 
fied.  these  units  normally  stop  war- 
fighting  training  to  focus  on  the 
SSC  mission.  Once  they  are  pulled 
out  of  the  conventional  training 
cycle,  warfighting  readiness  begins 
to  erode  and  continues  to  decline 
until  the  unit  returns  from  the  SSC 
mission.  Units  returning  from  SSC 
operations  face  decreased  readi¬ 
ness  for  up  to  six  months  the  length 
of  time  it  took  to  recover  and  reenter 
the  normal  warfighting  training 
cycle.  So.  for  each  ongoing  SSC, 
there  might  be  up  to  three  times  the 
number  of  soldiers  and  units  at  vari¬ 
ous  states  of  warfighting  readiness 
and  not  readily  available  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  MTW.14 

SSC  deployments  also  adversely 
affect  stay-behind  units.  They  might 
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have  detached  a  slice  to  support  the 
SSC  operation  or  provided  fillers 
to  bring  the  deployed  unit  up  to 
strength.  This  could  have  a  minor 
effect,  if  just  a  few  soldiers  are  in¬ 
volved.  or  a  major  effect,  if  subordi¬ 
nate  units  deploy  and  the  unit  can 
no  longer  accomplish  its  wartime 
tasks. 

Stav-beliind  units  also  frequently 
loan  vehicles  and  equipment  to  the 
deploying  force,  and  soldiers  in  units 
staying  at  home  station  must  conduct 
garrison  support  more  frequently, 
further  reducing  sustainment-train¬ 
ing  opportunities.  Under  the  surface, 
peace  operations  can  significantly 
affect  short-notice  deployability  and 
readiness  of  many  other  units.15 

General-Purpose 
versus  Specialized  Forces 

The  1997  QDR  states.  “US  forces 
must  be  multimission-capable,  and 
they  must  be  organized,  trained, 
equipped  and  managed  with  multiple 
missions  in  mind.”16  The  Army’s  ra¬ 
tionale  is  that  peace  operations — 
SSCs — should  not  detract  from  a 
unit’s  warfighting  focus  or  readiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  recog¬ 
nizes  that  a  significant  number  of 
tasks  might  be  different  from  a  unit’s 
wartime  METL  and  that  specialized 
training  might  be  required  depending 
on  the  particular  mission.  In  these 
cases,  the  Army's  training  philosophy 
for  peace  operations  is  “just  enough 
and  just  in  time."17 

Units  earmarked  for  SSC  missions 
are  normally  untrained  on  most  SSC 
tasks  and  require  extensive  training 
and  certification  before  deployment. 
Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  the  mis¬ 
sion  will  not  wait,  and  units  are  re¬ 
quired  to  deploy  so  quickly  they  re¬ 
ceive  virtually  no  specialized  SSC 
training.  This  brings  into  question 
the  ability  of  those  units  to  effec¬ 
tively  accomplish  their  missions.  The 
difficulty  of  force  tailoring  and  the 
complexity  of  SSCs  have  challenged 
the  Army's  use  of  general-purpose 
forces  for  SSCs. 

As  the  number  of  peace  opera¬ 
tions  has  increased,  so  has  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  these  operations.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  today's  SSC  operations  is 
quite  different  from  conventional 
warfighting.  According  to  Lawrence 
A.  Yates,  “The  OOTW  [operations 
other  than  war]  battlefield  is  more 


likely  to  be  characterized  by  the  non¬ 
linear  disposition  of  troops,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  clearly  defined .  . .  enemy 
and  the  presence  of  noncombatants. 
The  preferred  responses  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges  presented  generally  fall  within 
the  realm  of  diplomacy,  not  com¬ 
bat.”18 

Today’s  peace  operations  are 
likely  to  include  tasks  such  as  super¬ 
vising  elections,  protecting  specified 
safe  areas,  interacting  extensively 
with  local  people,  guarding  surren¬ 
dered  weapons,  ensuring  the  safe 
delivery  of  supplies  and  rebuilding 
government  agencies  or  police  forces.19 

Many  tasks  are  much  different 
from  those  normally  associated  with 
conventional  warfare,  particularly  for 
combat  anns  units.  The  fundamental 
differences  between  most  warfighting 
and  SSC  operations  are  the  divergent 
tasks  associated  with  each.  The 
fonner  requires  destruction  and  kill¬ 
ing,  the  latter  requires  peace  and  di¬ 
plomacy. 

In  the  past,  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  combat  units  could  sustain 
proficiency  on  both  types  of  tasks. 
Recent  experience  proves  otherwise. 
Therefore,  since  it  is  widely  accepted 
that  most  combat  anns  units  cannot 
sustain  a  high  level  of  readiness  on 
both  warfighting  and  SSC  tasks,  it 
follows  that  without  specially  trained 
forces  available,  the  Army  must  ac¬ 
cept  risk  on  short-notice  SSC  opera¬ 
tions.  One  example  occuned  in  1992. 
The  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light) 
(MD(L))  received  less  than  three 
weeks'  notice  before  deploying  to 
Somalia  and  spent  most  of  that  time 
executing  deployment  standard  op¬ 
erating  procedures  (SOPs).20 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect 
that  receiving  or  not  receiving  peace- 
operations  training  can  have  on  a 
unit’s  ability  to  perform  its  mission. 
Many  factors  are  involved,  including 
the  nature  of  the  operation  and  the 
unit’s  experience.  Also,  measures  of 
success  for  a  peace  operation  are  not 
easily  identified.  Still,  “virtually  every 
nontraditional  operation  case  study 
involving  combat  units  is  replete 
with  a  litany  of  complaints  that  the 
troops  were  not  prepared  or  trained 
to  perform  many  of  the  noncombat 
tasks  assigned  to  them.  Such  tasks 
included  distributing  food,  manning 
checkpoints,  collecting  money  for 


weapons,  quelling  civil  disturbances, 
reassuring  local  inhabitants,  negoti¬ 
ating  with  civic  leaders,  arbitrating 
between  contending  factions  and 
rebuilding  inffastmeture.  The  'warrior' 
mind-set  so  essential  to  combat  can 
be  the  source  of  anger,  confusion, 
frustration  and  failure  when  applied 
to  OOTW  operations.  ”21 

Another  change  in  SSC  operations 
is  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
nonlethal  systems  to  help  reduce  ci¬ 
vilian  casualties,  avoid  unnecessary 
property  damage  and  help  protect  US 
personnel.22  Nonlethal  weapons 
present  unique  legal  concerns  and 
require  different  rules  of  engagement 
(ROE)  than  Army  forces  traditionally 
use.  Some  systems  include  sticky 
foam,  aqueous  foam,  road  spikes, 
stinger  grenades.  CS  grenades  and  a 
number  of  nonlethal  munitions 
(rubber  pellet  cartridges,  bean  bag 
rounds,  rubber  bullets  and  wooden 
baton  rounds).23  This  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  nonlethal  system  technology 
requires  new  doctrine  and  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  (TTPs) 
and  will  make  future  SSC  training 
ev  en  more  complex. 

The  Army  has  also  been  chal¬ 
lenged  with  providing  the  right  kinds 
of  forces  for  both  SSC  operations 
and  MTWs.  The  Army’s  current 
Cold- War  force  structure  is  designed 
to  accomplish  its  most  challenging 
mission — to  fight  and  win  in  two 
MTWs.  Forces  well  designed  for  that 
mission  are  normally  not  as  well  de¬ 
signed  for  SSC  operations,  even 
though  such  operations  are  seen  as 
less  difficult.24  During  Operation  Joint 
Guard  in  Bosnia  and  Task  Force  Able 
Sentry  in  Macedonia,  mechanized 
infantry,  annor  and  cavalry  units  left 
their  organic  tanks  and  Bradley’s 
behind  and  operated  in  Up- Armored 
wheeled  vehicles  and  lightly  armored 
personnel  carriers. 

Most  combat  arms  units  require 
extensive  force  tailoring  before  con¬ 
ducting  SSC  operations,  which  pre¬ 
dictably  affects  their  ability  to  rapidly 
form  and  deploy.  Predictably,  once 
engaged  in  an  SSC  operation,  disen¬ 
gagement  in  the  event  of  an  MTW 
would  be  at  best  extremely  challeng¬ 
ing  to  execute.  Some  of  the  required 
units  for  SSC  operations  include  mili¬ 
tary  police,  civil  affairs,  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  (PSYOP).  engineer, 
transportation,  quartermaster,  water 
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purification,  signal  and  military  intel¬ 
ligence  (MI).  These  combat  support 
(CS)  and  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  units  are  in  high  demand  for 
SSC  operations  and  incur  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  Army's  in¬ 
creasing  OPTEMPO.  Many  of  these 
units  are  in  Reserve  Components  (RC) 
rather  than  the  active  Army,  which 
further  exacerbates  the  problem. 

Some  military  and  civilian  leaders 
have  raised  concern  about  the  high 
deployment  rate  and  OPTEMPO  of 
low-density  units  and  the  deleterious 
effect  on  morale  and  retention.25  Spe¬ 
cially  organized  engagement/SSC 
forces  would  eliminate  the  frequent 
RC  tailoring  and  training  challenges 
by  adding  these  high-demand  CS 
and  CSS  forces  to  the  active  Army. 

Engagement  Force: 
Organized,  Trained  and  Ready 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  paper  examined  four 
options  for  restmeturing  or  expand¬ 
ing  the  active  Army  to  improve  its 
ability  to  conduct  peace  operations 
while  staying  ready  for  conventional 
war  (see  table). 

Option  IV  increases  the  active 
Army  by  20,000  and  creates  four  bri¬ 
gades  and  tluee  standing  headquar¬ 
ters  designed  specifically  for  peace 
operations.26  If  this  option  were  se¬ 
lected,  it  would  certainly  alleviate 
much  of  the  SSC  burden  from  the 
existing  active  Army  force  structure. 
However,  even  this  contingency 
force  would  require  augmentation 
during  heavy  SSC  activity.  With  an 


average  of  8,500  soldiers  deployed 
since  1990,  a  force  of  20,000  would 
provide  a  rotation  base  of  almost  2.5 
to  1,  which  is  less  than  the  Army's 
preferred  3  to  1  ratio.27 

Option  IV  would  clearly  improve 
the  Army's  ability  to  conduct  SSCs, 
but  more  important,  it  would  increase 
the  Army's  capability  and  readiness 
for  conventional  war.  However,  this 
option  would  add  significant  costs  to 
the  defense  budget,  and  SSC  forces 
would  be  subject  to  a  high  rate  of 
deployment.28  Option  II  creates  a 
separate  SSC  force,  but  the  four  bri¬ 
gades  come  from  the  existing  active 
Army  force  structure. 

Ail  engagement  force  (EFOR)  is  a 
solution  to  the  readiness  dilemma. 
EFOR  would  be  a  corps-size  force  de¬ 
signed  and  focused  solely  on  SSC 
operations,  particularly  OOTW.  EFOR 
headquarters’  primary  functions 
would  include  training  and  evalua¬ 
tion,  command  and  control  and  doc¬ 
trine  development. 

EFOR  would  become  the  Anny's 
proponent  for  SSC  operations  and 
the  repository  for  SSC  lessons 
learned  and  TIPs.  It  would  establish 
a  school,  run  by  an  experienced 
cadre  of  officers  and  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers,  that  would  focus  ex¬ 
clusively  on  mastery  of  SSC  mis¬ 
sions  and  tasks.  Primarily  a  force¬ 
providing  headquarters,  EFOR 
would  devote  its  frill  attention  to  pre¬ 
paring  subordinate  units  for  SSC  mis¬ 
sions  through  oversight  training  and 
evaluation.  EFOR  would  be  subordi¬ 


nate  to  Forces  Command  and  once 
committed,  its  deployed  task  forces 
would  be  attached  to  a  regional  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  or  subordinate  joint 
task  force  for  the  duration  of  the  SSC 
mission. 

EFOR  would  command  two  spe¬ 
cially  organized  infantry  divisions 
that  would  perform  many  of  the  same 
functions  as  EFOR.  albeit  at  a  lower 
level.  Organized  specifically  for  SSC 
operations,  the  two  divisions  would 
each  command  three  infantry  bri¬ 
gades,  an  MP  brigade,  engineer  bri¬ 
gade.  aviation  brigade,  division  sup¬ 
port  command,  tank  battalion,  signal 
battalion,  military  intelligence  battal¬ 
ion.  civil  affairs  company  and  PSYOP 
company.  The  divisions  would  not 
require  organic  division  artillery,  a 
divisional  cavalry  squadron  or  an  air 
defense  battalion. 

The  centerpiece  unit  would  be 
the  infantry  brigade,  which  would 
look  essentially  like  the  prototype 
interim  brigade  combat  team  (IBCT) 
and  would  form  the  base  element 
of  the  deploying  task  force.  The 
IBCT  would  receive  augmentation 
from  division  troops  based  on 
mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops,  time 
and  civil  (METT-TC)  consider¬ 
ations  and  would  deploy  as  a  tailored 
brigade  task  force.  Because  of  the 
decentralized,  complex  and  politi¬ 
cally  sensitive  nature  of  most  SSC 
operations,  brigadier  generals  would 
command  each  of  the  three  IBCTs. 
The  IBCT  would  become  the  force 
of  choice  for  US  participation  in 


Four  Illustrative  Approaches  to  Improve  the  Army’s  Conduct  of  Peace  Operations 


Approach 

Changes 

Costs  or  Savings 

(Millions  of  1999  $) 

Option  1:  Cycle  the  Readiness  of 

Select  three  existing  active  Army  brigades;  cycle  each 

One-time 

Recurring 

Some  Active  Army  Units 

through  high  state  of  alert  every  six  months;  rely  on  alert 

brigade  to  carry  out  peace  operations. 

na 

-l 

Option  II:  Reorganize  Existing 

Designate  four  existing  brigades  to  carry  out  peace 

Active  Army  Forces 

operations,  and  create  three  standing  headquarters 

30 

90 

for  Peace  Operations 

to  lead  them.  (Increase  size  of  active  Army  by  720  to  900.) 

Option  III:  Convert  Some  Combat 

Convert  one  active-duty  heavy  division  into  support  units. 

-60 

Units  in  the  Active  Army 

940 

to 

into  Support  Units 

-210 

Option  IV:  Add  Forces  to  the 

Create  four  brigades  designed  to  carry  out  peace  operations 

Active  Army  for 

and  three  standing  headquarters  to  lead  them.  (Increase  size 

na 

1,900 

Peace  Operations 

of  active  Army  by  20,000.) 
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unilateral,  bilateral  and  multilateral 
SSC  operations. 

With  the  capability  for  six  bri¬ 
gade  task  forces.  EFOR  would  be 
able  to  sustain  one  or  two  simulta¬ 
neous  SSC  operations  indefinitely 
and  three  or  more  for  shorter  dura¬ 
tion.  Ideally,  EFOR  could  employ 
the  3  to  1  concept  within  each  di- 
vision-with  one  brigade  executing, 
one  preparing  for  and  one  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  SSC  operation.  This 
would  also  minimize  deployment 
frequency  and  allow  for  sustain¬ 
ment  training  at  home  station.  Un¬ 
committed  EFOR  elements  could 
also  be  used  by  warfighting  CINCs 
to  execute  theater  engagement 
plans  (TEPs). 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
EFOR  units  would  still  maintain  their 
warrior  spirit  and  capability  to  ex¬ 
ecute  small-unit  combat  operations. 
However,  the  emphasis  on  large-scale 
combat  operations  would  be  reduced 
to  allow  for  more  training  on  mission 
essential  noncombat  tasks.  EFOR 
headquarters  elements  would  be¬ 
come  experts  in  civil-military,  multina¬ 
tional  and  information  operations. 
Each  subordinate  headquarters  be¬ 
longing  to  EFOR  would  devote  hill 
attention  to  studying  doctrine  and 
TTPs  and  preparing  for  potential 
SSC  operations.  Personnel  serving 
in  those  headquarters  would  be¬ 
come  specialists  in  SSC  operations. 
All  required  CS  and  CSS  forces 
would  be  in  the  active  Army  and  be 
organic  to  EFOR.  Organized,  trained 
and  ready  for  small-scale  contingen¬ 
cies.  EFOR  would  be  prepared  to  re¬ 
spond  to  any  short-notice  contin¬ 
gency  in  support  of  national  security 
interests. 

Who  would  want  to  join  a  peace¬ 
keeping  force  that  is  always  de¬ 
ployed?  EFOR  would  be  maimed  by 
volunteers.  Although  it  is  true  that 
EFOR  units  would  deploy  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  rest  of  the  Army, 
volunteers  should  always  exceed  re¬ 
quirements.  People  will  volunteer  for 
EFOR  to  participate  in  real-world  mis¬ 
sions,  and  to  receive  the  increased 
pay  associated  with  hazardous  duty, 
among  other  reasons.  Clearly  EFOR 
is  not  for  everyone,  but  many  would 
enjoy  the  challenges  and  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment  associated  with  OOTW. 

Option  IV  suggests  an  increase  of 
20,000  in  the  active  Army  to  create 


four  specialized  brigades  and  three 
standing  headquarters  specifically 
designed  and  designated  for  peace 
operations.29  EFOR  would  require 
nearly  twice  that  amount  to  field  the 
corps  headquarters,  school  cadre 
and  two  divisions.  Although  there 
are  a  number  of  possible  solutions  to 
obtaining  the  required  resources,  I 
offer  the  following  recommendation. 

EFOR  should  be  formed  from  a 
combination  of  new  and  existing 
units.  The  corps  headquarters, 
school  cadre  and  one  of  the  infantry 
divisions  should  be  created  as  new 
units  from  the  increase  in  Army  end 
strength  by  20,000.  The  10th  MD(L) 
would  round  out  EFOR.  The  division 
would  require  significant  resttuctur- 
ing,  but  its  extensive  SSC  experience 
would  enable  it  to  transition  rapidly. 
This  option  would  increase  active 
divisions  to  11,  with  two  devoted  to 
SSC  missions  and  the  remaining  nine 
and  RC  forces  to  MTWs. 

Could  EFOR  work  within  existing 
authorizations?  It  might  work  better 
than  the  Army's  current  strategy  of 
sharing  SSC  missions  across  the 
board.  If  EFOR  were  to  be  formed 
entirely  from  existing  units,  then  I 
Corps,  the  10th  MD(L)  and  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  would  be  the  most 
likely  candidates.  This  would  still 
leave  eight  active  divisions  (six 
heavy,  the  82d  Airborne  and  the 
101st  Air  Assault)  and  all  RC  forces 
for  MTWs. 

As  Readiness  Declines 

The  Army's  MTW  readiness  pos¬ 
ture  continues  to  decline  because  of 
increased  small-scale  contingency 
requirements.  Current  strategy  of  ro¬ 
tating  SSC  missions  across  the  Army 
is  suspect;  it  not  only  sends  novices 
to  execute  highly  sensitive  SSC  mis¬ 
sions,  it  disnipts  the  precarious  con¬ 
ventional  training  cycle  that  enables 
combat  units  to  sustain  warfighting 
proficiency.  These  observations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious  to 
O/Cs  at  the  Army's  combat  training 
centers. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  readiness 
impact  will  not  be  clearly  visible  un¬ 
til  the  Army  is  faced  with  another 
war.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until 
then.  With  a  more  specialized  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Army  can  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone  by  providing  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  forces  for  SSCs  while 


maintaining  the  lev  el  of  conv  entional 
readiness  required  to  successfully 
execute  the  two-MTW  strategy. 

With  a  trained  and  ready  EFOR.  the 
Anny  will  be  better  able  to  implement 
the  nation’s  engagement  strategy 
and  respond  to  short-notice  contin¬ 
gency  operations,  which  could  help 
solve  the  Army's  current  readiness 
dilemma.  Its  implementation  will  not 
be  easy.  It  will  require  a  change  in  our 
culture,  support  from  Congress  and 
acceptance  from  top  to  bottom.  How¬ 
ever,  implementing  EFOR  would  ef¬ 
fect  a  more  efficient  Army  that  could 
truly  achieve  full-spectrum  domi¬ 
nance.  MR 
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Insights 


Building  the  Reserve  Objective  Force 

Colonel  Gary  C.  Howard,  US  Army  Reserve,  and 
Major  Gregory  K.  Johnson,  US  Army  Reserve 


In  his  statement  "The  future  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be,”  Elie 
Wiesel.  Winner  of  the  1986  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  succinctly  describes  the 
state  of  the  US  Army  over  the  last 
several  years.  The  increase  in  re¬ 
gional  conflicts  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  has  radically  changed  the 
focus  of  the  nation’s  defense  forces. 
Although  much  of  the  objective 
force  is  still  in  the  development 
phase,  the  US  Army  is  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  its  legacy  force  into  an  objective 
force  that  can  ensure  future  security. 

The  US  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  is 
also  changing  to  ensure  that  it  can 
fulfill  its  role.  And,  even  though 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
future  USAR  will  look  like,  there  are 
specific  features  that  the  reserve  ob¬ 
jective  force  must  have.  Because  it  is 
a  continuing  process,  we  need  not 
wait  to  incorporate  some  of  these 
changes. 

USAR  Readiness 

USAR  readiness  is  a  direct  func¬ 
tion  of  training  and  operations.  A  lack 
of  ongoing,  high-quality  training 
does  not  translate  simply  into  un¬ 
trained  reservists.  In  the  end,  it 
means  no  reservists.  If  they  do  not 
receive  challenging  training,  they  will 
simply  quit.  Thus,  the  reserve  objec¬ 
tive  force  must  develop  new  ways  to 
improve  training  and  to  support  sol¬ 
diers  and  units. 

The  US  Armed  Forces  have  re¬ 
cently  undergone  a  quiet  revolution 
that  makes  Reserve  Components 
(RC)  ever  more  critical.  More  than 
half  of  the  Army's  total  strength  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  (CSS)  capability — medi¬ 
cal.  supply,  maintenance  and  trans¬ 
portation — come  from  USAR  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  (USNG)  units. 
The  USAR  is  particularly  heavily  in¬ 
vested  in  CSS.  In  fact,  the  Army  can 
no  longer  conduct  normal  operations, 
let  alone  go  to  war.  without  the  USAR 

Training  Soldiers 

New  demands  have  changed  the 
meaning  of  being  in  the  USAR.  The 
old  formula — two  weeks  of  annual 


training  and  one  weekend  per 
month — is  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
adequate  readiness.  Aggressive  mis¬ 
sion-focused  training  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  year  at  every 
drill  weekend.  Annual  training  must 
focus  on  real-world  support  missions 
and  integrated  multi-echelon  exer¬ 
cises. 

The  first  requirement  for  high- 
quality  inactive  duty  training  is  to 
have  an  adequate  concentration  of 
soldiers,  units  and  equipment.  This 
is  often  difficult  in  an  RC  that  is  geo¬ 
graphically  disbursed.  To  remedy 
this,  we  propose  that  the  Army  es¬ 
tablish  a  series  of  facilities  called 
Army  training  sites  (ATSs),  which 
would  position  a  critical  mass  of 
units,  soldiers  and  equipment  at  re¬ 
gional  branch-specific  training  facili¬ 
ties.  ATSs  could  leverage  other  local 
resources,  such  as  large  population 
centers  for  recruiting  and  proximity 
to  like  units  from  other  sendees  and 
natural  features  with  which  to  en¬ 
hance  training  and  readiness.  Collo¬ 
cating  functionally  related  units 
would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
distance  learning  and  communication 
with  doctrine  schools.  ATSs  would 
also  provide  a  valuable  training  site 
for  Active  Components  (AC)  and  a 
means  to  promote  joint  training  for 
AC  and  RC  soldiers.  Integrating  AC 
soldiers  into  RC  training  would 
greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  train¬ 
ing  for  both. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  lack  of 
intensive,  high-quality  collective 
training  needed  by  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  (NCOs).  Al¬ 
though  the  Army  school  system 
does  a  great  job  training  individual 
soldiers,  it  must  improve  the  compe¬ 
tence  and  experience  of  officers  and 
NCOs  so  they  can  work  successfully 
at  battalion,  brigade  and  division  lev¬ 
els.  Intensive,  year-round  training  in 
operations  and  operational  planning 
must  be  targeted  to  key  collective 
training  events.  Planning  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  these  events  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  aggressive  collective 
staff  training  during  weekend  drills. 


This  work  would  combine  the 
Army's  deliberate  planning  process 
with  periodic  command  post  exer¬ 
cises,  field  training  exercises  and 
other  drills  at  the  home  station  or 
ATS. 

The  Army  currently  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  collective-training  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  exercise  units  at  the  correct 
doctrine  level.  Few  operations  exist 
for  even  a  battalion-level  headquar¬ 
ters.  and  in  those  few.  training  ben¬ 
efits  are  often  eroded  by  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  the  soldiers  will  “get  the 
idea.”  Unfortunately,  they  might  not 
get  the  right  one. 

Computer  simulations  offer  one 
cost-effective  solution  for  training. 
Simulations  are  rapidly  becoming 
more  realistic  and  bring  units  and 
soldiers  closer  in  a  virtual  world. 
However,  all  headquarters  need  to 
periodically  experience  operations 
using  real  equipment.  The  USAR 
needs  to  develop  new  exercises  and 
conduct  an  overall  review  to  ensure 
that  funded  exercises  still  provide 
adequate  training  at  all  levels. 

Some  of  the  best  training  that  re¬ 
servists  get  is  with  their  AC  counter¬ 
parts.  Outstanding  opportunities 
based  on  real-world  missions  often 
come  with  AC  planning  windows  of 
from  90  to  120  day.  However,  this  limi¬ 
tation  often  rims  afoul  of  the  longer 
USAR  planning  and  budgeting  cycle, 
and  many  RC  units  must  forego 
good  training. 

Supporting  Soldiers 

To  make  high-quality  training  a 
reality  in  the  objective  force,  soldiers 
and  units  must  be  well  supported. 
The  administrative  burden  on  most 
USAR  commanders,  particularly 
company  commanders,  is  enormous 
and  seriously  detracts  from  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  conduct  training.  Any  assis¬ 
tance — more  full-time  staff  or  better 
automated  systems — would  conserve 
scarce  resources,  eliminate  training 
distracters  and  free  commanders  to 
focus  on  readiness  and  training. 

Soldiers  also  need  some  direct 
support.  Many  RC  soldiers  are 
now  provided  housing  during  drill 
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weekends,  and  many  reserve  centers 
provide  quarters  to  soldiers  at  little 
or  no  cost.  This  benefit  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  retention  and  morale,  espe¬ 
cially  for  younger  soldiers. 

Another  place  where  investment 
bears  large  dividends  is  in  travel  ex¬ 
penses.  Many  soldiers  travel  long 
distances  to  drill  sites,  and  concen¬ 
trating  resources  at  ATSs  will  in¬ 
crease  these  numbers.  Mitigating 
travel  costs  is  essential  to  the  entire 
proposal.  Restoring  the  ability  to 
deduct  travel  expenses  from  federal 
income  taxes  would  be  a  good  first 
step.  Some  direct  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  is  the  logical  step 
beyond  tax  relief.  Housing  and  travel 
costs  would  be  offset  by  gains  in  re- 
cniihng  and  training,  particularly  for 
highly  skilled  soldiers  such  as  medi¬ 
cal  professionals. 

USAR  readiness  can  be  immedi¬ 
ately  improved  on  another  level  as 
well.  The  USAR  includes  several  of 
the  Army's  most  senior  functional 
headquarters,  such  as  the  143d 
Transportation  Command,  the  412th 
Engineering  Command,  the  311th 
Corps  and  the  Support  Command. 
Commanding  generals  of  these  orga¬ 
nizations  depend  on  officers  and  se¬ 
nior  NCOs  who  live  nearby  or  who 
can  pay  their  own  way  to  man  their 
staffs.  The  Army  needs  the  best  staff 
officers  regardless  of  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  or  their  ability  to  pay  their  own 
travel  expenses. 

The  objective  force  will  also  have 
to  redefine  the  relationship  between 
reservists  and  their  families  and  em¬ 
ployers.  The  old  fonnula  of  one  week¬ 
end  per  month  and  two  weeks  each 
year  has  been  replaced — many  re¬ 
servists  routinely  spend  far  more  time 
than  that.  Family  and  career  pressures 
are  rapidly  reducing  the  number  of 
soldiers  willing  to  participate.  As  a 
result,  readiness  suffers. 

Army  Training  Site- 
Transportation 

On  2  December  2000,  the  USAR 
formally  dedicated  the  Mare  Island 
Army  Reserv  e  Center  at  Vallejo.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  center  incorporates  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  characteristics  of  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  reserve  object  force  and 
is  a  prototype  of  an  ATS-Transpor- 
tation.  The  Transportation  School 
selected  Mare  Island  to  be  its  West 
Coast  instructional  facility  for  water¬ 


craft  military  occupation  specialties 
and  is  locating  the  Army's  second 
state-of-the-art  watercraft  bridge 
simulator  there.  The  concentration  of 
soldiers,  equipment  and  other  re¬ 
sources  will  result  in  outstanding 
training  synergies  to  support  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective  training. 

Initially,  this  unique  training  facil¬ 
ity  will  be  home  to  eight  units,  over 
700  reservists  and  45  full-time  em¬ 
ployees.  all  focusing  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  transportation,  including 
port  operations  and  construction, 
cargo  transfer  and  watercraft. 

The  center  will  provide  soldiers 
proximity  to  outstanding  training 
opportunities  in  real-world  missions 
conducted  at  the  Military  Ocean  Ter¬ 
minal;  Concord,  which  is  the  Army's 
West  Coast  ammunition  port;  the  Port 
of  Oakland,  which  is  a  major  port  of 
embarkation  during  mobilizations; 
and  San  Francisco.  The  Bay  Area 
also  includes  a  substantial  number  of 
transportation-related  units  and  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  other  services,  access 
to  the  Maritime  Administration  re¬ 
serve  fleet,  world-class  harbors  and 
the  nation's  fifth  largest  metropolitan 
area. 

The  Mare  Island  Center  has  also 
taken  significant  steps  to  support 
soldiers.  Billeting  is  available  at  no 
cost.  A  combined  personnel  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  center  relieves  com¬ 
manders  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
nonmission-focused  administrative 
responsibilities.  Similarly,  some  sup¬ 
ply  functions  have  been  centralized. 
A  provisional  holding  company  over¬ 
sees  in-processing  and  trains  pre-ini¬ 
tial  active  duff  for  training  (IADT) 
soldiers  in  basic  soldier  orientation. 


The  company  serves  as  the  primary 
interface  with  recruiting  command 
and  school  brigades  and  ensures  the 
publication  of  timely  and  accurate  or¬ 
ders.  These  strategies  conserve  scarce 
resources  and  eliminate  training 
distracters.  Commanders  are  freed  to 
focus  on  readiness  and  training. 

We  Must  Change  and  Adapt 

As  the  Army  continues  to  adapt 
to  the  world  situation,  the  USAR  wall 
also  change.  Some  of  the  critical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  reserve  objective  force 
can  be  identified  and  implemented 
now  as  part  of  a  reserve  intermedi¬ 
ate  force,  but  we  will  need  to  think 
outside  the  box  to  ensure  that  USAR 
training  and  support  will  be  adequate 
to  prepare  units  for  critical  roles  in 
the  nation's  defense.  MR 

Colonel  Gary  C.  Howard,  US 
Army  Reserve,  is  the  assistant  chief  of 
staff,  Support  Operations,  311th  Sup¬ 
port  Command  (Corps),  Los  Angeles. 
He  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  US  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (CGSC).  He 
has  served  in  various  command 
and  staff  positions  in  the  US  Army 
Reserve  in  California,  including 
deputy  brigade  commander;  battal¬ 
ion  commander;  company  com¬ 
mander;  headquarters  commandant 
and  inspector  general  of  a  US  Army 
Garrison;  and  executive  officer  of  a 
transportation  battalion. 

Major  Gregory  K.  Johnson,  US 
Army  Reserve,  is  an  inspector  gen¬ 
eral,  63d  Regional  Support  Com¬ 
mand,  Los  Alamitos.  He  received  an 
M.B.A.  from  the  Wharton  School  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
a  graduate  of  CGSC.  He  has  served  in 
various  command  and  staff  positions 
in  the  US  Army  Reserve  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  California.  i 
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"Review  Essay 


The  Mystery  of  Capital 


LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest, 

Those  who  want  to  keep  up  with 
trends  in  foreign  economic  develop¬ 
ment  theory,  but  do  not  know  where 
to  begin,  should  read  Hernando  De 
Soto's  The  Mystery  of  Capital:  Why 
Capitalism  Triumphs  in  the  West  and 
Fails  Everywhere  Else  (Perseus 
Books  Group.  New  York,  2000). 

De  Soto  says,  “Leaders  of  the 
Third  World  and  former  communist 
nations  need  not  wander  the  world's 
foreign  ministries  and  international  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions  seeking  their  for¬ 
tune.  In  the  midst  of  their  own  poor¬ 
est  neighborhoods  and  shantytowns, 
there  are  trillions  of  dollars  ready  to 
be  put  to  use  if  only  the  mystery  of 
how  assets  are  transfonned  mto  capi¬ 
tal  can  be  unraveled.”  De  Soto’s  ar¬ 
guments.  which  are  sound,  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  and  backed  by  diligent,  exten¬ 
sive  primary'  research,  extend  the 
free-market  theory'  he  first  outlines  in 
The  Other  Path:  The  Invisible  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  Third  World  (Harper  & 
Row.  New  York.  1989),  which  gamed 
him  international  recognition. 

Capital  .  .  . 

De  Soto  and  his  team  of  research¬ 
ers  documented  exhaustively  the  fact 
that  for  the  poor  to  advance  materi¬ 
ally  they  must  be  able  to  create  capi¬ 
tal.  And.  in  most  developing  coun¬ 
tries  they  cannot.  One  result  can  be 
violent  class  confrontation.  De  Soto 
says,  “Class  confrontations  in  this 
day  and  age?  Didn't  that  concept 
come  down  with  the  Berlin  Wall? 
Unfortunately,  it  did  not.  What  the 
West  calls  ‘the  underclass'  is  [else¬ 
where]  the  majority'.  And  in  the  past, 
when  their  rising  expectations  were 
not  met,  that  mass  of  angry  poor 
brought  apparently  solid  elites  to 
their  knees  (as  in  Iran.  Venezuela  and 
Indonesia).  In  most  countries  outside 
the  West,  governments  depend  on 
strong  intelligence  sendees,  and  their 


US  Army,  Retired 

elites  live  behind  fortress-like  walls 
for  good  reason.” 

As  Property  . . . 

The  reason  for  an  inability  to  cre¬ 
ate  capital — with  consequent  class 
warfare — can  in  part  be  found  in  a 
lack  of  formalized  property'  regimes, 
which  in  advanced  economies  sur¬ 
vey.  record,  protect  and  represent 
property  rights.  According  to  De 
Soto.  “In  the  West  .  .  .  every  parcel 
of  land,  every'  building,  every  piece 
of  equipment  or  store  of  inventories 
is  represented  in  a  property'  docu¬ 
ment  that  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  vast 
hidden  process  that  connects  all 
these  assets  to  the  rest  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.”  Because  this  formalized  prop¬ 
erty  culture  does  not  exist  for  the 
masses  of  the  world's  productive 
poor  people,  “most  people’s  re¬ 
sources  are  commercially  and  finan¬ 
cially  invisible.  Nobody  really  knows 
who  owns  what  or  where,  who  is 
accountable  for  the  performance  of 
obligations,  who  is  responsible  for 
loses  and  fraud,  or  what  mechanisms 
are  available  to  enforce  for  sendees 
and  goods  delivered."  The  upshot  of 
a  failure  to  create  precise,  reliable 
documentation  of  property  rights, 
property'  courts,  title  insurance,  bro¬ 
kerage  laws  and  so  on,  is  a  world  of 
“dead"  capital.  Assets  might  be  lit¬ 
erally  and  measurably  in  trillions  of 
dollars,  but  they  camiot  attract  in¬ 
vestment. 

Equals  Prosperity 

De  Soto  does  not  offer  a  magic 
formula,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a 
book  on  international  economic 
theory  without  the  eyes  growing 
heavy  and  without  suffering  tired 
recommendations  about  forgiving 
debts  or  teaching  peasants  how  to 
grow  more  catfish  and  chick  peas. 
Yet.  his  book  is  more  than  a  creative 
excursion  into  the  dry'  realm  of  in¬ 


ternational  developmental  theory'.  His 
perspective  is  a  powerful,  unavoid¬ 
able  challenge  to  any  developmental 
strategy  or  project  that  does  not  em¬ 
brace  the  question  of  broad-based 
capital  formation. 

Why  place  this  book  on  your  mili¬ 
tary  professional  reading  shelf?  For 
one  thing,  identifying,  mapping, 
documenting  and  arbitrating  prop¬ 
erty  interests  will  become  a  manda¬ 
tory  function  of  stewardship  in 
places  where  constabulary  interven¬ 
tions  occur.  Parallel  works,  such  as 
John  P.  Powelson’s  The  Story  of 
Land:  A  World  History  of  Land  Ten¬ 
ure  and  Agrarian  Reform  (Lincoln 
Institute  of  Land  Policy.  Cambridge, 
MA,  1988),  highlight  the  correlation 
between  civil  violence  and  informal¬ 
ity  in  systems  of  property'  ownership. 
Property',  as  a  theme  within  the  study 
of  violence  and  conflict  resolution,  is 
on  the  ascent;  the  linkage  between 
unprotected  property'  rights  and  vio¬ 
lated  human  rights  is  being  reas¬ 
serted  everywhere. 

De  Soto's  book  provides  efficient 
insight  into  the  relationship  of  mate¬ 
rial  progress,  property'  and  human 
rights  in  many  failing  lands.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  matured  set  of  specific  ac¬ 
tions  for  enlivening  dead  capital  and 
establishing  the  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  framework  for  mass  economic 
success.  MR 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Geoffrey  B. 
Demarest,  US  Army,  Retired,  is  a  Latin 
America  Analyst  at  the  Foreign  Military 
Studies  Office,  Fort  Leavenworth.  He 
received  a  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder,  a  J.D.  from  Den¬ 
ver  University  School  of  Law,  an  MA. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Denver  University 
Graduate  School  of  International  Stud¬ 
ies  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
the  Americas  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  His  article  “Cuba ’s  Tran¬ 
sition”  appeared  in  the  May-June  2001 
edition  of  Military  Review. 
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Lions  Led  by  Donkeys? 

Haig’s  Command  Reappraised 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott  Stephenson,  US  Army 


In  the  past  20  years  there  has  been 
a  revival  of  interest  in  World  War  I, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
revision  in  the  understanding  of  how 
the  war  on  the  Western  Front  was 
fought.  Through  most  of  the  last 
century,  the  view  of  the  lighting  in 
Belgium  and  France  was  one  of  futil¬ 
ity  and  stagnation.  In  the  1980s.  his¬ 
torians  ShelfordBidwell.  Tim  Travers 
and  John  Terraine  prodded  us  toward 
a  different  view,  asking  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  tune  from  1914  to  1918  as  a 
period  of  impressive  innovation.1 
The  interpretative  wave  they 
launched  reached  high  tide  recently 
w  ith  Williamson  Murray’s  bold  asser¬ 
tion  that  World  War  I  is  the  “Revo¬ 
lution  in  Military  Affairs”  of  the  20th 
century.2 

The  renew  ed  interest  in  the  Great 
War  is  accompanied  by  an  effort  to 
rehabilitate  the  much-maligned  men 
who  led  the  armies  on  the  Western 
Front.  For  years  historians  have 
looked  on  senior  World  War  I  lead¬ 
ers  as  “chateau”  generals,  who  hid 
in  the  rear  while  their  blunders 
caused  thousands  of  soldiers  to  die 
amid  mud,  blood  and  barbed  wire. 

Against  the  persistent  perception 
of  armies  being  “lions  led  by  don¬ 
keys,”  recent  scholarship  increas¬ 
ingly  reveals  that  many  World  War  I 
officers  worked  doggedly,  often  cre¬ 
atively.  to  overcome  the  tactical  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  led  to  stalemate  and 
trench  warfare. 

The  Gennan  officer  corps  of  1914- 
1918  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  this  rehabilitation.  US  historians 
Tim  Lupfer,  Bruce  Gudmundsson 
and  David  Zabecki  emphasize  the 
role  of  military  culture  in  encourag¬ 
ing  tactical  innovation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  in  the  Kaiser’s  army.3  However, 
as  these  historians  celebrate  Teu¬ 
tonic  military  excellence,  they  cast 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  (BEF) 


into  the  role  of  foil  and  victim.  This 
is  explicitly  the  case  in  Martin 
Samuels’  Command  or  Control, 
Command,  Training,  and  Tactics  in 
the  British  and  German  Armies, 
1888-1918. 1  Samuels  makes  the  BEF 
look  hapless  in  comparison  with  the 
efficient  Germans.  Travers  blames  a 
flawed  military  culture  for  much  of 
the  suffering  and  frustration  endured 
by  the  British  army  on  the  Western 
Front. 

A  reaction  was  inevitable.  Led  by 
British  scholars,  a  number  of  his¬ 
torians  have  counterattacked  the 
perception  of  flawed  leadership  and 
institutional  ineptitude  within  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army.  Tlircc  books  representative 
of  the  concerted  effort  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  the  BEF’s  tarnished  image  are 
Amiens  to  Armistice:  The  BEF  in  the 
Hundred  Days  ’  Campaign,  by  J.R 
Harris  with  Niall  Barr;  Haig:  A  Reap¬ 
praisal  70  Years  On,  edited  by  Brian 
Bond  and  Nigel  Cave;  and  Seeking 
Victory  on  the  Western  Front:  The 
British  Army  and  Chemical  Warfare 
in  World  War  I,  by  Albert  Palazzo.  5 
Harris  and  Barr’s  book  is  a 
straightforward  campaign  narrative 
that  covers  the  British  Army's  great¬ 
est  victory,  the  Hundred  Days'  Cam¬ 
paign  of  late  1918.  Bond  and  Cave’s 
collection  of  essays  provides  readers 
a  fresh  look  at  Haig — the  much-ma¬ 
ligned  general  who  led  the  BEF 
through  most  of  the  war.  Palazzo’s 
book  is  the  most  provocative.  He 
cites  the  BEF's  development  of 
chemical  warfare  as  evidence  that  the 
British  army's  professional  ethos 
made  it  a  tme  “learning  organiza¬ 
tion” — to  use  the  current,  trendy 
phrase. 

Although  drawn  to  the  BEF's 
bloody  history  in  the  Meuse- 
Argoime.  US  readers  often  overlook 
the  powerful  blows  the  British  Empire 
dealt  the  Germans  during  the  last 


months  of  the  war.  Harris  and  Barr 
remind  us  that,  although  the  BEF  of 
late  1918  was  the  smallest  of  the 
major  armies  on  the  Western  Front, 
it  captured  more  Germans  in  the  last 
months  of  the  war  than  the  US  or 
French  combined.  Indeed,  the  BEF's 
role  in  the  final  Allied  offensive  was 
"predominant.”  Harris  and  Barr  com- 
pellingly  support  tins  assertion.  From 
the  Gennan  army’s  “Black  Day”  in 
August  to  the  general  pursuit  into 
Belgium  in  early  Nov  ember,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  kept  constant,  bnital  pressure  on 
their  enemy,  driving  the  Gennans  into 
exhausted  despair. 

In  achieving  these  final  victories, 
the  BEF  revealed  itself  to  be  the 
world's  most  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  army.  British  industry  pro¬ 
vided  the  BEF  with  lavish  quantities 
of  tanks,  planes  and  machine  guns, 
but  it  was  in  their  prodigious  and 
sophisticated  use  of  artillery  that  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Dominion  troops  showed 
mastery  of  the  modem  battlefield — 
30  to  40  percent  of  BEF  troops  were 
gunners. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  British 
could  predict  scientifically  and  accu¬ 
rately  how  many  guns  and  tons  of 
shell  per  yard  of  front  were  needed 
to  ensure  that  attacking  infantry 
could  penetrate  enemy  positions. 
The  BEF's  methodical  use  of  artillery 
made  their  final  advance  nearly  in¬ 
exorable.  Along  with  the  BEF's  over¬ 
whelming  expenditure  of  materiel,  the 
superlative  fighting  qualities  of 
Australian  and  Canadian  troops  were 
especially  key.  Through  August  and 
September,  Dominion  forces  repeat¬ 
edly  spearheaded  British  attacks. 

Haig’s  Leadership 

Not  least  in  ensuring  British  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  determined  leadership 
of  Field  Marshal  Douglas  Haig. 
Though  he  would  underestimate  the 
rot  in  Gennan  morale  at  the  end  of 
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the  war,  Haig’s  steadiness  and  deter¬ 
mination  were  essential  elements  in 
creating  the  final  victory. 

Bond  and  Cave’s  collection  of 
essays  attempts  a  similar  positive 
evaluation  of  Haig.  The  essays  sug¬ 
gest  that  although  serious  World 
War  I  students  have  sought  a  more 
balanced  assessment  of  Haig  that 
balance  "has  not  percolated  down  to 
some  of  the  most  influential  shapers 
of  public  opinion,  for  whom  the  sim¬ 
plistic  myth  of  'butchers  and  bun¬ 
glers’  .  .  .  continues  to  exert  an  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal.’’6  The  record  needs  to 
be  righted,  and  the  editors  assembled 
the  contributions  of  14  historians 
who  attended  a  1998  conference  on 
the  subject  held  at  the  Imperial  War 
Museum. 

The  essayists  find  much  positive 
to  say  about  Haig.  John  Hussey  uses 
Haig's  frequent  visits  to  front-line 
headquarters  in  1918  as  powerful 
evidence  against  accusations  of 
"chateau”  generalship.  According  to 
Peter  Simkins.  by  the  end  of  the  war 
Haig  and  his  army  commanders 
fonned  a  competent,  reliable  partner¬ 
ship  capable  of  effective  communica¬ 
tion  up  and  down  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  To  Michael  Crankshaw.  Haig 
was  a  commander  who,  “contrary  to 
caricature,  possessed  an  openness  of 
mind  to  technical  innovation  and  the 
clarity  of  vision  to  concentrate  on  the 
applications  which  offered  the  best 
prospects  of  success.”7  Harris  rein¬ 
forces  this  point,  arguing  that  Haig 
was  quick  to  appreciate  the  tank's 
potential.  Finally,  in  an  unusual,  pro¬ 
vocative  chapter.  Cave  finds  Haig 
sustained  by  a  Christian  faith  that  the 
worldliness  of  the  21st  century  can¬ 
not  appreciate. 

The  editors'  desire  to  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  may  have  fatally  undermined 
their  desire  for  a  positive  reappraisal 
of  Haig,  however.  For  example,  essay¬ 
ist  Gerard  DeGroot  finds  Haig  to  be 
inarticulate,  unimaginative  and  fix¬ 
ated  on  outdated  cavalry  tactics.  Ian 
Beckett  argues  that  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  Haig  was  intellectually  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  challenge  of  com¬ 
mand  on  the  Western  Front.  And. 
according  to  William  Pliilpott  Haig's 
view  of  his  French,  Belgian  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  allies  was  one  of  suspicion, 
prejudice  and  even  contempt. 

Haig’s  chief  supporter  in  London 
was  Sir  William  Robertson,  yet  essay¬ 


ist  David  Woodward  shows  that 
Haig  was  all  too  willing  to  abandon 
"Wully”  when  Robertson  fell  out  of 
political  favor.  Perhaps  most  damn¬ 
ing  is  Keith  Grieves  assessment  of 
Haig’s  relationship  with  Lloyd 
George.  Grieves  argues  that  Haig 
neither  understood  why  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  balance  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  Western  Front  with 
those  of  Britain's  industry  nor  com¬ 
prehended  tlie  need  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lic  support. 

One  admires  Bond  and  Cave’s 
willingness  to  present  Haig  for  reas¬ 
sessment,  warts  and  all.  The  warts 
are  conspicuous,  and  we  must  ulti¬ 
mately  judge  Haig  damned  by  the 
faintness  of  the  praise  found  in  the 
collection. 

British  Army  Ethos 

Haig  was  the  product  of  a  British 
military  culture  that  Travers  sees  as 
being  incapable  of  readily  adapting 
to  the  challenges  of  modern  war. 
Palazzo  attacks  this  interpretation. 
Although  the  subtitle  of  his  book. 
Seeking  Victory  on  the  Western 
Front:  The  British  Army  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Warfare  in  World  War  II,  speaks 
of  Britain's  development  of  gas  war¬ 
fare.  Palazzo 's  objective  goes  beyond 
that.  By  showing  how1  the  BEF  inte¬ 
grated  chemical  warfare  into  its 
battlefield  techniques,  he  highlights 
a  professional  ethos  within  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army  that  give  it  the  institutional 
adaptability  to  overcome  a  capable 
enemy  to  triumph  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Palazzo’s  examination  of  British 
use  of  gas  warfare  does,  indeed, 
show  an  army  that  innovated  and 
adapted.  After  a  false  start  at  Loos, 
the  British  continuously  refined  the 
use  of  gas  as  an  important  auxiliary 
to  more  traditional  amis.  By  1917, 
British  industry  provided  a  quantity 
of  chemical  shell  that  enabled  the 
British  to  use  gas  over  wide  areas  of 
the  front  for  the  purpose  of  produc¬ 
ing  casualties,  reducing  enemy  mo¬ 
rale  and  degrading  the  effectiveness 
of  enemy  artillery.  Up  to  50  percent 
of  file  shells  used  in  1918  were  chemi¬ 
cal  rounds.  Had  the  war  gone  longer, 
Palazzo  believes  British  chemical  use 
would  have  brought  disaster  to  the 
German  army. 

Palazzo  also  argues  that  British 
use  of  chemical  weapons  was  inte¬ 


grated  into  a  broader,  prew  ar  British 
concept  of  how  battles  would  be 
fought.  In  staff  college  training,  Brit¬ 
ish  officers  were  taught  that  battles 
would  typically  have  four  phases: 
making  contact,  fixing  file  enemy  and 
developing  fire  superiority,  conduct¬ 
ing  the  assault  and  continuing  the 
pursuit.  According  to  Palazzo,  the 
entire  four-year  campaign  on  the 
Western  Front  could  be  packed  into 
this  phased  development,  with  only 
the  final  phase  missing.  And.  while 
gas  w  arfare  had  not  been  envisioned 
before  the  war,  British  army  ethos 
enabled  them  to  integrate  it  into  the 
middle  two  phases. 

Many  military  readers  will  have 
trouble  with  these  last  aspects  of 
Palazzo's  argument.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  Phase  3  of  battle,  an 
ev  ent  of  hours  in  British  staff  college 
problems,  actually  lasted  for  two 
years.  In  his  effort  to  ascribe  method 
to  the  BEF's  struggle  to  adapt, 
Palazzo  seems  to  conflate  what  we 
now  consider  to  be  levels  of  war — 
the  tactical  and  the  operational.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  he  asks  readers  to  believe 
that  British  army  ethos  supported  the 
integration  of  technological  solutions 
into  its  battle  concept. 

Palazzo  defines  ethos  as  "the  char¬ 
acteristic  spirit  and  the  prevalent  sen¬ 
timent.  taste,  or  opinion . . .  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  system  through  which  an 
army  interprets  the  problem  of  com¬ 
bat  and  tests  the  feasibility  of  solu¬ 
tions.”8  British  army  ethos  was 
based  on  courage,  honor  and  an  at¬ 
titude  dismissive  of  professionalism. 
These  attributes.  Palazzo  writes,  en¬ 
abled  the  BEF  to  prev  ail  without  doc¬ 
trine.  Lacking  doctrine,  the  British 
military  ethos  led  them  to  incorporate 
gas  warfare  into  a  prewar  combat 
concept  rather  than  developing  a 
new  way  to  look  at  war. 

Palazzo  asks  too  much  of  the 
reader,  hi  1918,  file  British  clearly  had 
the  world's  most  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  army.  However,  to  credit  Brit¬ 
ish  prewar  military  culture  with  even¬ 
tual  success  is  to  ask  us  to  do  a 
mental  vault  over  disasters  like  the 
Somme,  Passchendaele,  Kut  and 
Gallipoli  in  order  to  land  on  file  Hun¬ 
dred  Days,  ft  cannot  be  done.  The 
British  military  ethos  must  answer  for 
the  earlier  tragedies  before  it  can 
take  credit  for  the  eventual  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  by  emphasizing  the 
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creative  ways  the  British  army  used 
gas  warfare.  Palazzo  helps  remedy 
the  imbalance  of  credit  given  to  Ger¬ 
man  tactical  innovation  during  World 
War  I. 

The  authors  ask  us  to  reevaluate 
the  “lions  led  by  donkeys”  stereo¬ 
type.  They  attempt,  at  least  in  part, 
to  answer  the  argument  Travers  and 
others  make  that  British  military  cul¬ 
ture  proved  a  formidable  handicap  to 
the  BEF.  The  recent  emphasis  on 
German  battlefield  prowess  should 
not  overshadow  the  tactical  sophis¬ 
tication  the  British  achieved  by  the 
end  of  war  or  keep  us  from  remem¬ 
bering  who  ultimately  won.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  these  books  might  not  quite 
convince  us  that  the  BEF  was  a 
model  of  flexible  adaptation.  How¬ 


ever,  they  compel  us  to  reconsider 
the  achievements  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Empire's  greatest 
army.  MR 
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EMBRACING  DEFEAT:  Japan  in 
the  Wake  of  World  War  II,  John  W. 

Dower,  W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  The  New 
Press,  NY,  1999,  676  pages,  $29.95. 

Nominated  for  the  1999  National 
Book  Award  for  Nonfiction.  Embrac¬ 
ing  Defeat  illuminates  obscure  as¬ 
pects  of  Japan's  occupation  after 
World  War  II.  John  W.  Dower  has 
written  several  books  about  the  pe¬ 
riod  but  has  avoided  repeating,  in 
detail,  political  and  social  themes. 
American  works  about  the  occupa¬ 
tion  usually  show  how  American 
ideas  and  methods  reshaped  Japa¬ 
nese  society.  Japanese  works  show 
how  those  ideas  and  methods  were 
modified. 

Dower  has  no  patience  with  the 
view  that  the  United  States,  per¬ 
sonified  by  US  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  bestowed  democracy  on 
a  grateful  Japan,  causing  it  to  live 
happily  ever  after.  In  fact.  Dower  de¬ 
votes  much  space  to  discussing  the 
occupation  government’s  conceits. 

Dower  adopts  a  critical  view, 
skewering  absurdities  and  preten¬ 
sions.  such  as  censorship  regula¬ 
tions.  For  example,  it  was  forbidden 
to  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Cold  War's  early  days  because 
it  was  one  of  the  Allies  that  had 
participated  in  Japan’s  defeat.  In 


fact,  it  was  illegal  to  even  mention 
censorship's  existence. 

By  examining  what  people  read, 
heard  and  saw.  Dower  recreates  a 
specific  historic  moment,  showing 
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how  the  occupation  affected  ordi¬ 
nary  urban  Japanese  during  that  tune 
of  extreme  poverty.  Photographs  en¬ 
hance  the  story.  They  convey  the 
depths  of  Japan's  defeat  and  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  conditions  more  than 
mere  words  can  say. 

Bower  also  describes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  outpouring  of  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  creativity  that  occurred  during 
the  occupation's  early  years.  Not 
since  the  early  years  of  Meiji,  75 


years  before,  were  so  many  political 
and  social  issues  openly  discussed 
from  so  many  viewpoints. 

Bower  also  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  Toky  o  war  crimes  tribu¬ 
nal.  flawed  by  the  amnesty  given  to 
the  emperor;  the  consequences  of 
the  new  constitution,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  reverberate;  and  the  way 
occupation  authorities  systematically 
ignored  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
prewar  Japan  experts. 

Given  the  circumstances,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  was  loaded  with  forthright¬ 
ness.  ambiguity,  inconsistency,  con¬ 
stancy,  arrogance  and  humility.  In 
short,  it  was  human.  And.  while  there 
might  be  much  to  deplore,  there  is 
also  much  to  applaud.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  decisively  changed  Japanese 
society,  and  its  influence  is  still  felt. 

Lewis  Bernstein, 
Assistant  Command  Historian. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  AVOIDABLE  WAR:  Lord  Cecil 
&  Policy  and  Principle  1933-1935,  J. 

Kenneth  Brody,  Transaction  Publishers,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ,  1999,  389  pages,  $24.95. 

British  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  once  said.  “One  day  [US] 
President  [Franklin  D.]  Roosevelt 
told  me  that  he  was  asking  publicly 
for  suggestions  about  what  [World 
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War  II]  should  be  called.  I  said  at 
once  'The  Unnecessary  War.'  There 
never  was  a  war  more  easy  to  stop 
than  that  which  has  just  wrecked 
what  was  left  of  the  world  from  the 
previous  struggle.” 

In  1933.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
with  the  greatest  military  forces  in  the 
world,  lacked  the  will — not  the 
power — to  enforce  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  They  could  have  prevented 
Nazi  Germany's  reannament  and  sub¬ 
sequent  political  and  military  success. 
In  The  Avoidable  War,  J.  Kenneth 
Brody  offers  insight  into  historical 
and  diplomatic  events  that  led  to  the 
war  and  shows  how  it  could  have 
been  avoided. 

Brody’s  premise  is  that  German 
dictator  Adolf  Hitler  could  have  been 
contained  if  it  had  not  been  for 
England's  peace  movement.  Brody 
believes  the  Peace  Ballot  altered  the 
global  balance  of  power  and  played 
a  critical  role  in  the  war’s  origins.  The 
ballot,  a  public  opinion  poll,  showed 
that  the  British  people  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  supported  disarmament  over 
vital  national  interests.  Brody  pro¬ 
vides  strong  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  Peace  Ballot’s  results  drove 
Italian  leader  Benito  Mussolini  into 
Hitler’s  waiting  arms,  and  the  key 
to  containing  Nazi  Germany  was 
lost. 

Readers  can  examine  critical  policy 
decisions  and  their  second-  and 
third-order  effects.  The  book  sen  es 
as  a  guide  to  the  roles  that  morality 
and  public  opinion  should  and 
should  not  play  in  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  decisions. 

MAJ  Patricia  Jones,  USA, 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 


DEATH  GROUND:  Today’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Infantry  in  Battle,  Daniel  P. 

Bolger,  Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA,  1999, 
359  pages,  $29.95. 

Daniel  P.  Bolger ’s  latest  book. 
Death  Ground:  Today  s  American 
Infantry  in  Battle,  is  a  superbly  writ¬ 
ten  accoimt  of  the  few  soldiers  who 
fight  their  enemy  face-to-face  in  the 
most  miserable  of  conditions. 

Bolger  examines  the  frill  specfrum 
of  conflict,  from  noncombatant 
evacuation  operations  in  Africa  to  the 
combined  arms  assault  of  an  Iraqi 
strongpoint  during  the  Gulf  War.  He 
covers  operations  between  US  Army, 
Air  Force.  Marine  Corps.  Navy  and 


the  joint  members  of  the  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Forces.  He  includes  com¬ 
bined  operations  with  Saudi  Arabi¬ 
ans  and  the  polyglot  of  UN  forces  in 
Somalia  expertly  explaining  the  his¬ 
torical.  strategic  and  tactical  settings 
and  friendly  and  enemy  unit  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  the  page-turning  maimer  of  an 
action  writer.  Bolger  details  battles  in 
Panama.  Haiti.  Africa,  southwest  Asia 
and  Somalia.  He  gives  credit  where 
due  to  airborne  troops,  mechanized 
battalions,  light  infantry  and  Rangers 
and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  book's  importance  lies  in  its 
explanation  that  when  foreign  policy 
is  carried  out  by  other  means,  the  will 
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of  the  nation  is  imposed  by  a  small 
percentage  of  US  Armed  Forces. 
Bolger  reduces  this  fact  to  the  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion:  privates,  sergeants 
and  lieutenants  literally  shoulder  the 
burden  of  national  leaders'  decisions. 
This  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  rip-roaring  chapter  chronicling 
the  2d  Battalion.  14th  Infantry's  res¬ 
cue  of  encircled  Rangers  and  Special 
Forces  troops  in  Mogadishu.  Soma¬ 
lia.  This  action  is  the  essence  of  the 
infantry  gimfight,  when  men  anned 
only  with  the  weapons  they  carry 
close  with  the  enemy.  This  is  what  I 
consider  the  missing  chapter  in  Mark 
Bowden’s  gut-churning  Black  Hawk 
Down:  A  Story  of  Modern  War  (Pen¬ 
guin  Books.  NY,  2000).  The  technol¬ 
ogy  on  which  the  nation  predicated 
its  Joint  Vision  is  left  on  another  con¬ 
tinent;  the  battle  is  won  by  marks¬ 
manship.  discipline,  training  and 
guts. 

This  book  should  be  on  every  US 
soldier’s  reading  list;  however,  it  is 


not  for  the  dilettante  or  the  thin- 
skinned.  Many  of  Bolger's  criticisms 
are  harsh  and  uncompromising. 

MAJ  Scott  C.  Farquhar,  USA, 
Hohenfels,  Germany 


WILSON’S  CREEK:  The  Second 
Battle  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Men 
Who  Fought  It,  William  Garrett  Piston 
and  Richard  W.  Hatcher  III,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
1999,  408  pages,  $37.50. 

The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
which  occurred  early  in  the  Civil  War 
in  southwest  Missouri,  is  difficult  to 
describe.  The  battle  was  actually  two 
engagements  fought  simultaneously. 
A  fiirther  complication  is  that  Kansas 
and  Missouri  units  fought  on  both 
sides  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  battle, 
and  at  this  early  stage  of  the  war. 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  wore 
blue  as  well  as  gray  imifonns.  Despite 
these  inherent  difficulties,  William 
Garrett  Piston  and  Richard  W. 
Hatcher  III  provide  a  readable  ac¬ 
coimt  of  this  battle  that  resulted  in  a 
Union  defeat  and  ensured  that  Mis¬ 
souri  would  be  fought  over  for  the 
next  four  years. 

During  their  research.  Piston  and 
Hatcher  unearthed  a  trove  of  original- 
source  material  to  document  back¬ 
grounds.  ideals  and  motives  that 
brought  the  two  armies  to  Wilson's 
Creek.  A  reader  learns  about  partici¬ 
pants'  hometowns  and  intimate  rela¬ 
tionships  between  military  units  and 
their  communities.  A  consistent 
theme  in  soldiers'  correspondence  is 
honor — not  letting  their  towns  be 
embarrassed  by  either  the  unit’s  or 
the  individual's  perfonnance  in  battle. 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  sinews  of  war  and  the  effects  of 
logistics  on  warfare.  Piston  and 
Hatcher  stress  the  difficulties  of  con¬ 
ducting  operations  in  the  face  of 
shortages  of  food,  water  and  forage. 
Compounding  those  difficulties  was 
adverse  weather — debilitating,  sti¬ 
fling  heat  and  dust.  Equally  important 
was  the  effect  of  terrain.  The  authors 
establish  a  clear  relationship  between 
terrain  and  unit  perfonnance. 

The  book's  one  shortcoming  is  its 
inadequate  analysis  of  the  battle's 
consequences  for  future  operations. 
The  battle  should  have  been  placed 
in  the  context  of  other  Union  and 
Confederate  operations  west  of  the 
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Mississippi  River  and  how  important 
it  was  to  the  political  situation  in 
Missouri  in  late  1861. 

Piston  and  Hatcher  have  provided 
a  service  to  Civil  War  historians  by 
focusing  on  a  significant  battle  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Theater — a  region 
that  has  received  significantly  less 
attention  than  the  East.  They  are 
commended  for  detailing  the  tactical 
battle  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  it. 
LTC  Richard  L.  Kiper,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  IRON  WALL:  Israel  and  the 
Arab  World,  Avi  Shlaim,  W.W.  Norton 
&  Company,  NY,  2000,  608  pages, 
$32.50. 

The  Iron  Wall:  Israel  and  the 
Arab  World  details  the  development 
of  Israel's  relationship  with  its  Arab 
neighbors  in  terms  of  a  theory  based 
on  a  1923  book  by  Ze'ev  (Vladimir) 
Jabotinsky,  The  Iron  Wall:  We  and 
the  Arabs  (out  of  print).  Jabotinsky. 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Revision¬ 
ist  Zionist  movement,  believed  that 
peace  with  the  Arabs  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Palestinian  question 
would  only  come  about  if  based  on 
an  iron  wall  of  Jewish  military  force. 
The  wall  would  be  a  shield  to  guar¬ 
antee  Israel's  coexistence  with  the 
Arab  population  within  Palestine’s 
colonial  borders.  Despite  its  defen¬ 
sive  purpose,  the  wall  could  be 
viewed  also  as  a  sword  to  force  the 
expansion  of  Israeli  territory. 

Avi  Shlaim  effectively  builds  what 
appears  to  be  a  unbiased  case  for  an 
Israeli  iron-wall  policy.  His  meticulous 
research  painstakingly  rebuilds  his¬ 
torical  accounts  of  critical  events  in 
Israel’s  political  development.  He 
goes  into  depth  on  the  Arab  and  Pal¬ 
estinian  points  of  view  as  well  as 
Israel’s  decisionmaking  process. 

Shlaim  is  careful  not  to  deliver  the 
typical  pro-Israeli  interpretation  of 
events.  He  describes  events  through 
a  more  pragmatic  perspective.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  last  chapters  his  tone 
changes  to  open  criticism  of  Israel’s 
use  of  the  iron  wall  as  a  tool  of  ag¬ 
gression  to  deny  the  Palestinian 
population  self-determination.  In  his 
view,  this  is  the  single  biggest  rea¬ 
son  for  the  failure  of  Middle  East 
peace  initiatives. 

MAJ  Carl  Grebe,  USA, 
Jupiter,  Florida 


EAGLES  ON  THEIR  BUTTONS:  A 
Black  Infantry  Regiment  in  the  Civil 

War,  Versalle  F.  Washington,  University 
of  Missouri  Press,  Columbia,  1999,  113 
pages,  $24.95. 

Eagles  on  Their  Buttons  is  the 

culmination  of  detailed  research  on 
the  5th  US  Colored  Troop  (USCT), 
which  was  raised  in  1863  and  fought 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the 
Civil  War.  Versalle  Washington  cites 
excellent  source  material  regarding 
the  regiment  and  its  fight  to  become 
a  full-fledged  combat  unit  of  the 
Union  Army.  However,  his  outstand¬ 
ing  research  is  sometimes  overridden 
by  his  lack  of  objectivity. 

The  5th  USCT  was,  at  first,  a  state 
volunteer  regiment  of  Ohio  blacks 
and  some  whites.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Washington  gives  a  completely  un¬ 
biased  assessment  of  the  obstacles 
these  men  faced.  His  logic  appears  to 


be  seriously  flawed  when  he  stereo¬ 
types  Southerners  as  racists  then  gives 
excellent,  detailed  descriptions  of 
how1  racist  Northerners  were  as  well. 

There  were  many  black  soldiers  in 
northern  regiments  who  might  have 
made  fine  officers.  However.  North¬ 
erners  allowed  only  whites  to  be 
commissioned  officers — a  policy  that 
lasted  for  years  after  the  war.  And. 
ev  en  after  black  officers  were  commis¬ 
sioned.  they  were  posted  to  segre¬ 
gated  black  units  and  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  lead  white  troops.  This  be¬ 
nevolent  racism  was  a  manifestation 
of  a  deeper  racism  and  the  hypocrisy' 
of  Northerners  who  were  willing  to 
let  black  men  sen  e  in  the  military'  but 
certainly  not  lead  it. 

What  Washington  does  do  in 
terms  of  the  historical  record  is  pro¬ 


vide  a  microcosm  of  black  combatant 
participation  on  the  Federal  side.  The 
problems  these  men  faced  and  their 
devotion  to  duty  is  an  excellent 
study  in  the  dynamics  of  soldiers 
who  carry  the  burden  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  as  citizen  soldiers. 

This  book  is  a  good  addition  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Civil  War’s 
social  aspects.  I  hope  that  a  compan¬ 
ion  study  of  black  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  might  complement  this  book. 

LTC  Edwin  Kennedy  Jr,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


FROM  CONFRONTATION  TO 
COOPERATION:  The  Takeover  of 
the  National  People’s  (East  German) 
Army  by  the  Bundeswehr,  Frederick 
Zilian  Jr..  Praeger  Publishers,  Westport, 
CT.  1999,  256  pages,  $57.95. 

Unification  or  reunification  of  a 
people,  particularly  those  separated 
by  diametrically  opposed  ideologies 
and  histories,  is  not  an  easy  process. 
Reconstruction  in  the  United  States 
was  an  unhappy  period.  German  uni¬ 
fication  in  1871  was  fraught  with 
uncertainty.  The  reunification  of 
France  following  the  fall  of  the  Vichy 
government  was  rocky'.  The  forced 
reunification  of  Vietnam  in  1975  was 
draconian.  None  of  these  events  was 
accomplished  smoothly.  Reuniting 
militaries  is  an  even  thornier  propo¬ 
sition.  Most  reuniting  societies  do 
not  even  attempt  it. 

Germany's  reunification  process 
has  been  relatively  smooth,  even 
while  incorporating  personnel  of  the 
former  communist  state’s  army  into 
its  military  ranks.  Ten  percent  of  cur¬ 
rent  Bundeswehr  officers  were  origi¬ 
nally  commissioned  in  the  National e 
Volksarmee.  Furthermore,  this  incor¬ 
poration  occurred  during  an  overall 
reduction  hi  force,  a  major  change  in 
force  structure  and  while  supporting 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  It  was  an  impressive  accom¬ 
plishment  by  an  impressive  army. 

That  Gennanv's  reunification  went 
so  well  is  a  compliment  to  the  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  planning  and  military- 
political  trust  between  the  Bundes¬ 
wehr  and  the  German  government. 
Frederick  Zilian  Jr.  discusses  key 
decisions,  the  reasonably  equitable 
process  developed  to  handle  the  in¬ 
corporation.  its  snags  and  glitches 
and  the  successes  encountered 
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while  uniting  the  forces.  The  book  is 
an  excellent  companion  to  Dale  R. 
Hcrspring's  superb  Requiem  for  an 
Army:  The  Demise  of  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  Military  (New  York:  Rowman  & 
Littlefield.  1998). 

Lester  W.  Grau, 
Foreign  Military  Studies  Office, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
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JOHN  LAURENS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 

Gregory  D.  Massey,  University  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Columbia,  2000,  327  pages,  $34.95. 

John  Laurens  was  a  native  of 
South  Carolina  and  son  of  Henry 
Laurens,  president  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress.  John  Laurens  and  the 
American  Revolution  poignantly  de¬ 
tails  Laurens'  life,  which  was  filled 
with  adversity  as  well  as  privilege. 

Gregory  D.  Massey  describes  with 
great  clarity,  insight  and  brevity  Joint 
Laurens'  war  service  as  General 
George  Washington's  aide-de-camp. 
Laurens  was  involved  in  almost  all  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  battles  and 
also  participated  in  a  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  to  France.  The  extent  of  his  in¬ 
volvement  is  amazing,  considering 
that  he  died  at  age  27. 

Although  the  book  is  written  for 
the  general  reader,  its  72  pages  of 
notes  and  bibliographical  data  are 
valuable  for  historians. 

LTC  Glenn  E.  Gutting.  USAR, 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


TALIBAN:  Militant  Islam,  Oil  and 
Fundamentalism  in  Central  Asia, 

Ahmed  Rashid,  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  CT,  2000,  274  pages,  $27.50. 

Ahmed  Rashid  spent  over  two 
decades  as  a  journalist  in  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan  for  Britain's  Daily 


Telegraph  and  Far  Eastern  Eco¬ 
nomic  Review.  The  subjects  of  his 
reports  include  the  Soviet's  interven¬ 
tion  in  and  withdrawal  from  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  Pakistan  and  the  clashes  be¬ 
tween  ethnic  groups  that  followed 
Russia's  fight  for  control  of  strategic 
routes  in  Afghanistan. 

Rashid  shows  how  religious  radi¬ 
calism  entered  Afghanistan  during 
the  Soviet  war  in  that  nation  (1979- 
1989).  Along  with  providing  arms 
during  the  war,  Saudi  Arabia  began 
a  deliberate  policy  of  exporting  its 
brand  of  Islam  know  n  as  Wahabism. 

Pakistan  also  played  a  pivotal 
role  as  millions  of  Afghan  refugees 
streamed  across  the  border.  Unem¬ 
ployment.  desperation  and  a  lack  of 
opportunity  for  education  provided 
fertile  fields  for  thousands  of  Mad- 
rassahs.  who  preached  radicalism. 


Taliban 


Their  doctrine  attracted  Afghans  and 
poor  Pakistanis  and  Arabs  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  collapse  of  Pakistan's 
educational  system.  The  students,  or 
Talibs,  from  which  the  word  Taliban 
originates,  represent  the  50.000  stu¬ 
dents  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
organization's  leadership  and  fight¬ 
ing  force. 

After  the  Soviets  left  Afghanistan, 
ethnic  clans  continued  fighting  one 
another  and  the  communist  Afghans. 
In  a  United  Nations-brokered  plan 
that  guaranteed  security  for  President 
Najibullah,  the  Pashtun  Gilbuddin 
Hikmetyar  claimed  victory.  Even  so. 
the  Afghans  continued  to  fight,  and 
lawlessness  prevailed. 

Dozens  of  Talibs  began  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Robin  Hood-type  organiza¬ 
tion.  righting  wrongs  committed  by 
fonner  warlords.  Their  brand  of  Is¬ 


lamic  radicalism  and  the  subsequent 
murder  of  Najibullah  offended  many 
Afghans.  Women,  who  from  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Muhammed  had 
traded,  rode  horses  and  exercised 
many  freedoms,  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  their  homes.  UN  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  Kofi  Annan  observed  that  50,000 
armed  thugs  held  millions  of  Afghan 
citizens  hostage.  In  controlled  areas, 
the  Taliban  declared  the  Shiite’s  be¬ 
liefs  heresy  and  conducted  ethnic 
genocide. 

Other  subjects  Rashid  discusses 
in  Taliban  are  the  spread  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  Central  Asia,  the  in¬ 
trigue  of  big  business  vying  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  Central  Asian  gas  and  petro¬ 
leum  reserves,  and  the  drug  trade, 
whose  lucrative  operations  involve 
track  convoys  that  transit  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia. 

The  appendix  includes  extraordi¬ 
nary  organizational  charts  and  a  quick 
chronology.  Because  of  the  contin¬ 
ued  unrest  in  the  region.  I  highly  rec¬ 
ommend  this  book  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  what  future  intervention 
forces  might  face. 

LT  Youssef  Aboul-Enein,  MSC, 
USN,  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois 

Editor  s  note:  Aboul-Enein  is  the  great- 
nephew  of  Sibghatullah  El-Mujaddidi, 
who  was  interim  president  of  Afghanistan 
after  the  defeat  of  Soviet forces  and  who 
was  forced  out  by  Islamic  radicals.  Sev¬ 
enty-nine  members  of  the  Mujaddidi fam¬ 
ily  were  killed  by  the  communists. 


TO  HELL  WITH  HONOR:  Custer 

and  the  Little  Bighorn,  Larry  Sklenar, 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman, 
2000,  416  pages,  $29.95. 

Few  events  in  US  history  have 
generated  more  interest  or  more  con¬ 
troversy  than  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Bighorn.  Except  for  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  during  the  Civil  War.  more 
books  and  articles  have  been  written 
about  the  Little  Bighorn  than  any 
other  battle  in  US  history. 

Larry  Sklenar  makes  no  bones 
about  where  he  stands  on  the  Custer 
controversy:  he  believes  Custer’s 
battle  plan  was  actually  far  different 
from  any  advanced  by  scholars  thus 
far.  He  says,  “Custer  made  decisions 
in  accordance  with  army  regulations 
and  Ins  best  instincts  as  an  experi¬ 
enced  commander.  .  .  .  [Hjis  logisti¬ 
cal  tail  (mule  train)  was  a  major 
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impediment,  [and]  certain  subordi¬ 
nates  could  not  surmount  the  limits 
of  their  personalities  in  a  desperate 
situation  and  so  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  mission. . . .  Custer  made 
a  totally  unselfish  commitment  to 
save  the  bulk  of  his  regiment  by  tak¬ 
ing  his  wing  into  a  diversionary  pos¬ 
ture  in  hill  expectation  that  thie  sur¬ 
viving  elements  of  the  Seventh  w  ould 
rally  to  his  aid."  Sklenar  does  not  claim 
his  argument  is  new.  His  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  thesis  Libby  Bacon  Custer 
propagated  long  after  the  disaster. 

Some  readers  will  find  Sklenar 's  in¬ 
terpretations  convincing;  others  will 
reject  his  argument  completely;  still 
others  will  quibble  over  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  his  details.  Therefore.  I 
recommend  To  Hell  with  Honor  only 
to  Custer  devotees  who  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  know  ledge  of  the  1876  cam¬ 
paign  and  Custer  literature. 

Jerold  E.  Brown,  Combat  Studies 

Institute ,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


WHAT  THEY  DIDN’T  TEACH 
YOU  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,  Mike  Wright,  Presidio 
Press,  Novato,  CA,  1999,  343  pages,  $19.96. 

There  is  an  American  History 
class  going  on  now  at  Alma-Mater 
School  in  Anywhere.  USA.  The  stu¬ 
dents  will  spend  a  week  on  the 
American  Revolution.  During  that 
week  they  will  learn  that  George 
Washington  commanded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Forces;  Paul  Revere  knew  how 
to  ride  and  make  a  lot  of  noise;  the 
Army  spent  a  cold  winter  at  Valley 
Forge;  the  Army  spent  one  Christmas 
Eve  attacking  the  British  somewhere; 
Betsy  Ross  might  have  or  might  not 
have  made  the  first  flag;  and  the  war 
ended  at  Yorktown. 

These  facts  summarize  what  the 
kids  will  remember,  but  history  must 
be  more  than  names,  dates  and 
places.  Revolution  was  caused  by 
and  happened  to  people.  What  did 
they  do?  How  did  they  feel?  Who 
else  was  involved?  Why  was  that 
location  chosen?  What  happened 
next?  Why? 

Along  comes  Mike  Wright.  His 
book  is  full  of  little-known  facts  that 
enhance  the  basics.  His  material's 
scope  ranges  from  the  soldiers'  av¬ 
erage  height  to  the  password  used 
at  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  to  how 
German-bom  General  Friedrick  von 


Steuben  drilled  soldiers  when  he 
could  not  speak  English.  Some  might 
argue  that  this  level  of  detail  is  too 
far  down  into  the  weeds.  Not  so!  The 
facts  and  stories  present  realistic  and 
human  facets  to  a  defining  era  of  US 
history.  They  are  also  seeds  planted 
in  the  imagination  to  produce  the 
fruit  of  curiosity. 

This  interesting  book  is  easy  to 
read,  at  times  amusing  and  always 
illuminating.  My  understanding  of 
this  period  increased  as  Wright  cor¬ 
rected  misconceptions  and  added 
insight.  I  heartily  recommend  this 
book,  and  I  look  forward  to  reading 
Wright's  other  books. 

MAJ  William  T  Bohne,  USA, 
Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  MEN  OF  SECESSION  AND 
CIVIL  WAR,  James  L.  Abrahamson, 
Scholarly  Resources,  Wilmington,  DE, 
2000,  177  pages,  $17.95. 

Retired  Army  officer  James  L. 
Abrahamson,  in  Men  of  Secession 
and  Civil  War,  writes  on  the  events, 
men  and  ideas  leading  to  the  seces¬ 
sion  crisis.  He  admirably  lays  out  the 
ends  and  means  of  southern  radicals 
or  "fire-eaters.”  Yet,  he  generally  fails 
to  do  the  same  for  their  northern 
counterparts — the  radical  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  only  northern  radical 
mentioned  is  John  Brown,  whose 
abortive  attempt  to  begin  a  slave  re¬ 
bellion  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  hi 
1859  lent  credence  to  southern  radi¬ 
cals'  propaganda  that  northern  abo¬ 
litionists  wanted  to  help  slaves  wipe 
out  white  southerners. 

Southern  radicals  are  treated  in 
more  depth.  The  Dred  Scott  decision 
fed  northern  propaganda  that  the 
“Slave  Power"  faction  sought  to  en¬ 
sure  that  slavery  would  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  Brown’s  raid  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  made  a  moder¬ 
ate  position  on  slavery  less  tenable. 

Abrahamson  thoroughly  exposes 
the  southern  radicals'  motives  and 
methods,  especially  the  1860  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  Convention  debacle.  In 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  parti  ,  the  fire- 
eaters  attempted  to  bring  about  se¬ 
cession  by  pushing  the  Democratic 
Party  platform  to  extremes. 

Overall  the  book  is  a  case  study 
in  what  can  happen  in  domestic  poli¬ 
tics  if  extremists  at  either  end  of  the 
political  spectrum  demonize  their  po¬ 


litical  opponents,  question  their  mo¬ 
tives  and  make  moderation  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  If  a  reader  desires  a  somewhat 
scholarly  but  partisan  rendition  of 
the  secession  crisis  from  a  northern 
perspective,  this  book  will  suffice. 
Those  looking  for  an  equal,  although 
partisan,  pro-southern  perspective, 
should  read  Charles  Adams’  When  in 
the  Course  of  Human  Events  (Rowman 
&  Littlefield.  Lanham,  MD,  2000). 

MAJ  D.  Jonathan  White,  USA, 
Smith  field,  Virginia 


COMPANY  AYTCH:  Or,  A  Side 
Show  of  the  Big  Show,  Sam  Watkins, 
M.  Thomas  Inge,  ed.,  Plume  Books,  New 
York,  1999,  249  pages,  $13.95. 

It  is  not  possible  to  study  the 
American  Civil  War  without  hearing 
of  Sam  Watkins’  book  Company 
Aytch.  Ken  Bums'  seminal  1990  tele¬ 
vision  series  “The  Civil  War"  makes 
numerous  references  to  the  book, 
and  the  Time-Life  series  The  Civil 
War  quotes  from  Watkins  more  than 
a  dozen  times.  What  makes  this  work 
so  special?  Watkins  was  a  common 
Southern  foot  soldier.  He  was  not  a 
great  leader,  and  his  name  is  not 
prominently  listed  hi  official  histories. 
His  book  is  the  remembrances  of  a 
young  man  w  ho  saw  all  of  the  glory 
and  horror  the  Civil  War  offered. 

Watkins  did  not  begin  Ins  book 
until  15  years  after  the  war.  How 
much  is  fact,  and  how  much  is  fic¬ 
tion?  Certainly  some  of  the  dates  and 
places  are  confused  and  inaccurate, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  stories  he  reports  are  inac¬ 
curate.  The  reader  might  question  the 
lengthy  discourses  presented  as 
word-for-word  discussions,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  the  stories  were  real  for 
Watkins.  He  is  often  overcome  by 
the  memories  of  w  hich  he  is  writing: 
“I  cannot  tell  the  facts  as  I  desire  to. 
In  fact  my  hand  trembles  so.  and  my 
feelings  are  so  overcome,  that  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  write  at  all.  But  we 
went  to  the  place  that  we  were  or¬ 
dered  to  go  to.  and  when  we  arrived 
there  we  found  the  guard  sure 
enough — each  and  every  one  was  as 
cold  and  as  hard  frozen  as  the  icicles 
that  hung  from  their  beards  and  faces 
and  clothing — dead!" 

The  reader  should  not  expect  an 
accurate  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  rather  an  accurate  account  of 
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what  the  war  meant  to  Watkins.  The 
book’s  strength  lies  in  its  character 
and  prose.  The  reader  will  learn  about 
life  and  death  during  the  deadliest 
conflict  fought  on  American  soil  and 
will  enjoy  doing  so,  for  the  book 
reads  as  smoothly  and  easily  as  a 
novel.  It  is  rare  for  a  book  to  live  up 
to  its  hype:  Watkins'  does. 

LTC  David  G  Rathgebei;  USMC, 
Quantico,  1  irginia 


THE  DELAFIELD  COMMIS¬ 
SION  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MIL¬ 
ITARY  PROFESSION,  Matthew 

Moten,  Texas  A&M  University  Press, 
College  Station,  2000,  270  pages,  $47.95. 

hi  1855,  nearly  a  year  after  British 
and  French  forces  invaded  the 
Crimean  Peninsula  on  the  Black  Sea 
to  beat  back  a  Russian  offensive 
aimed  at  crushing  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire.  US  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson 
Davis  sent  a  commission  to  observe 
the  fighting  and  report  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  military  strategy.  He  selected 
three  of  the  US  Anny's  finest  offic¬ 
ers,  all  West  Pointers,  who  had 
graduated  near  the  top  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  and  received  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
plum  assignments  for  graduates 
before  the  American  Civil  War.  Ma¬ 
jor  Richard  Delafield.  Class  of  1818 
and  fonner  academy  superintendent, 
led  the  three-man  delegation  that  in¬ 
cluded  Albert  Mordecai.  Class  of 
1823,  and  one  of  the  Anny’s  most 
promising  young  leaders.  Captain 
George  McClellan.  Class  of  1846. 

Delafield.  Mordecai  and  McClel¬ 
lan  were  the  first  group  of  officers 
officially  dispatched  by  the  United 
States  to  observe  a  war  in  progress. 


Their  mission  was  highly  publicized 
in  military  circles,  and  its  outcome 
was  awaited  anxiously  by  Davis  and 
hundreds  of  active-duty  officers. 

In  The  Delafield  Commission  and 
the  American  Military  Profession, 
Matthew  Moten  tells  the  story  of 
how  well  the  Commission  did  its 
job  and  why  it  failed  in  ways  cmcial 
to  the  development  of  US  military 
strategy.  His  thesis,  far  from  being 
confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  work,  is  broader.  Moten  ar¬ 
gues  persuasively  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  represented  “a  milepost  in  the 
history  of  American  military  profes¬ 
sionalism."  He  contends  that  “the 
perfonnance  of  the  Delafield  Commis¬ 
sion  furnishes  a  useful  indicator  of 
the  maturity  of  professional  thought 
in  the  1850s — the  state  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  art." 

The  Commission  spent  more  than 
a  year  gathering  information,  a  good 
bit  of  socializing  and  considerable 
letter  writing,  detailing  for  family  and 
professional  acquaintances  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  dealing  with  the  major 
combatants.  They  visited  England. 
France.  Austria.  Prussia  and  Russia 
before  finally  arriving  in  the  Crimea — 
too  late  to  witness  major  hostilities. 
However,  what  they  did  see  allowed 
them  to  produce  extensive  reports 
that  included  discussions  ranging  far 
beyond  battlefield  operations. 

The  government  published  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  of  the  reports.  They 
were  distributed  to  civilians  and  the 
military  and  served  as  guides  for 
learning  how  European  powers  were 
waging  war.  They  provided  blue¬ 
prints  for  improving  fortifications  and 
armaments  and  sounded  the  warning 
to  US  politicians  that  England  and 
France  could,  with  little  difficulty,  turn 
their  formidable  military  assets 
against  the  United  States. 

As  a  consequence  of  Moten’s 
careful  analysis  and  patient  explora¬ 
tion  of  letters,  official  documents  and 
scholarly  sources.  Ins  book  is  more 
than  simply  another  good  historical 
study.  Rather,  it  is  the  kind  of  book 
all  professionals  should  read,  and  one 
that  more  professionals  should  write. 
Although  Moten  never  says  so  him¬ 
self — I  suspect  he  is  too  modest  to 
make  this  claim — his  book  shares 


some  of  the  best  qualities  that  the 
reports  of  Delafield.  Mordecai  and 
McClelland  exhibit. 

LTC  Laurence  W.  Mazzeno,  USA, 
Retired,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 


I  I 1 1  SOUL  OF  BATTLE:  From  An¬ 
cient  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  How 
Three  Great  Liberators  Vanquished 
Tyranny,  Victor  Davis  Hanson,  The  Free 
Press,  NY,  1999,  412  pages,  $30.00. 

Whether  discussing  the  armies 
and  the  leadership  styles  of  Epamin- 
ondas  of  Thebes  or  US  Generals 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and 
George  S.  Patton,  Victor  Davis  Han¬ 
son  tells  one  heck  of  a  good  story. 
Sure,  there  are  lots  of  great  tales 
about  these  particular  generals  and 
their  respective  campaigns  against 
slave-holding  societies — Sparta,  the 
Confederacy  and  Nazi  Germany,  but 
few  historians  have  told  these  stories 
with  Hanson's  verve. 

Hanson  is  an  outspoken  advo¬ 
cate  of  his  protagonists'  actions:  “It 
is  a  hard  thing  for  contemporary  lib¬ 
eralism  to  envision  war  as  not  always 
evil  but  as  sometimes  very  neces¬ 
sary — and  very  necessarily  bmtal  if 
great  evil  is  to  disappear."  However, 
Hanson  is  so  busy  making  strong 
statements  that  he  incurs  a  nearly 
fatal  case  of  hyperbolic  historiogra¬ 
phy.  For  example,  he  states  that  “Free 
men  .  .  .  can  make  war  brutally  and 
lethally  beyond  the  wildest  night¬ 
mares  of  the  brutal  military  culture 
they  seek  to  destroy.”  Does  this 
mean  that  Patton’s  3d  Army  was 
more  violent  than  Germany’s  Waffen 
SS  or  one  of  Russian  dictator  Josef 
Stalin's  operational  maneuver  groups? 
Does  tins  mean  that  Sherman's  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Deep  South  was  more 
ferocious  than  William  Quantrill’s 
forays  into  Kansas  or  Nathan  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest’s  raids  behind  Union 
fines  in  Teimessee?  Apparently  yes, 
according  to  Hanson.  Obviously  not. 
according  to  the  historical  record. 

Frankly,  I  was  a  bit  confused 
about  tins  book's  subject.  Was  it  how 
democracies  fight  wars,  or  was  it  how 
certain  rather  eccentric  generals  com¬ 
manded  soldiers  who  happened  to 
be  from  democratic  societies?  I  even¬ 
tually  concluded  it  was  both.  Indeed, 
at  times  Hanson  seems  to  say  that 
unless  democracies  have  oddball 
individualists  in  command  they  will 
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be  militarily  inept  if  not  impotent. 

When  comparing  the  typical  US 
World  War  II  general  to  Patton, 
Hanson  asks.  "Were  there  any  [other 
army  commanders  who]  could  take 
raw  troops,  teach  them  to  kill  and 
then  lead  them  against  the  most 
highly  trained  and  deadly  infantry  in 
the  history  of  warfare?”  Yes,  there 
were.  Patton  might  have  defeated  the 
Germans,  but  he  got  "by  with  a  little 
help  from  his  friends” — Stalin's  dic¬ 
tatorial  Red  Army  on  the  eastern  front 
and  the  US  1st,  7th  and  9th  armies 
on  Patton's  flanks. 

Hanson  is  a  rousing  storyteller, 
but  he  is  not  prudent.  But.  then,  nei¬ 
ther  were  Epaminondas,  Sherman  or 
Patton. 

Michael  Pearlman,  Combat  Studies 

Institute ,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  CANADIAN  FORCES:  Hard 
Choices,  Soft  Power,  Joseph  T.  Jockel, 
The  Canadian  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies,  Ontario,  1999,  132  pages,  price 
unavailable. 

In  The  Canadian  Forces:  Hard 
Choices,  Soft  Power,  Canadian  de¬ 
fense  analyst  Joseph  T.  Jockel  asks: 


"What  is  the  role  of  the  military,  and 
how  much  is  enough?”  With  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  this  is  the  question 
that  faces  democratic  governments 
throughout  the  world.  Canada's  mis¬ 
sion  and  funding  dilemma  provides  a 
microcosmic  view  of  issues  that  might 
have  implications  for  all  militaries. 

Jockel's  bottom  line  is  the  need  for 
the  Canadian  government  to  revise 
current  national  military  strategy.  In 
Canada,  as  elsewhere,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  brought  demands  for  a 
"peace  dividend”  that  decreased  mili¬ 
tary  funding  in  favor  of  deficit  pay¬ 
backs  and  increased  social  spending. 
This  was  followed  by  massive  force- 
structure  cuts. 

The  strategic  concept  of  “soft 
power”  assumed  that  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  environment,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  resolve  conflicts  through 
diplomatic  persuasion  rather  than 
the  use  of  military  force.  But.  instead 
of  a  decreasing  need  for  armed 
forces,  operational  tempos  increased, 
and  forces  began  to  suffer  the 
stresses  of  being  too  thin  and  op¬ 
erating  under  budget. 


Sub 


Jockel  shows  two  factors  that  af¬ 
fect  Canada's  readiness — wide¬ 
spread  equipment  obsolescence  and 
inadequate  funding.  These  have  al¬ 
most  destroyed  the  force's  ability  to 
execute  the  missions  defined  in  a 
1994  white  paper: 

•  Protecting  national  sovereignty. 

•  Maintaining  Canada-US  de¬ 
fense  cooperation. 

•  Contributing  to  international  se¬ 
curity. 

Jockel  argues  effectively  for  main¬ 
taining  these  capabilities,  both  to 
meet  Canada's  moral  obligation  to 
cooperative  North  American  defense 
and  to  maintain  Canada's  interna¬ 
tional  stature  and  relevance.  The  key 
is  deciding  what  enough  is  and  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  funding  to  make  the 
strategy  viable. 

Although  Jockel  clearly  shows 
his  bias  for  increased  defense  spend¬ 
ing  to  modernize  the  military,  he 
also  acknowledges  that  public  and 
political  support  is  lacking.  The 
United  States  might  also  soon  face 
this  situation. 

MAJ  Bradley  D.  Bloom,  USA, 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
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fin  M2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  stands  guard  over  the 
village  of  Stublina  as  KFOR  soldiers  search  the  houses  belouu. 
KFOR  soldiers  carried  out  a  carefully  planned  and  orchestrated 
operation  on  Wednesday,  15  March  2000,  to  search  and 
confiscate  illegal  uueapons  at  five  separate  locations  near  the 
Serbian  border,  fi  total  of  22  crates  of  ammunition,  hand 
grenades,  mines,  rifles,  other  explosives,  and  chemical  protective 
masks  were  found.  KFOR  is  the  NfiTO-led,  international  military 
force  in  Kosovo  on  the  peacekeeping  mission  known  as 
Operation  Joint  Guardian. 
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